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A NOTE 


by the author of the * AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE.^ 

The Dedicatmi of ‘ A Fellow of Trinity * touches my feelings 
dee ply ^--f or to he valued and cherished hy the young men of your 
ancient University goes to the heart of one horn^ as I was'^ under 
the shadow of the walls of that neiver College, now calling itself 
a University, zuliich grew up with the struggling colony, one of 
whose earliest places of settlement was OUR Cambridge, 

The descriptions of Old Cambridge in ^ A Fellow of Trinity * 

0 

have a peculiar interest to a native of our New- World Cambridge, 
which 1 am, as zvAl as a graduate of Harvard University. 

It pleases me very much to be told that my writings are not 
unknown 07i the shores of the Cam, a river not so broad as our 
Charles, on which I look from my Boston library window, and 
ivhich runs very near to the College buildings in our Cambridge. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Boston, Nov, 25, 1890. 
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(WITH HIS VERY KIND PERMISSION) 

THIS STOlflr OF UNIVERSITY LIFE— THE CHEQUERED, MANY* 
SIDED STUDENT LIFE THAT HE HAS ASSOCIATED 
WITH SO MANY GRACEFUL MEMORIES— 

AS A LITTLE MEMENTO OF THAT OLDER CAMBRIDGE 
WHERE, BY SUCCEEDING GENERATIONS OP 
UNDERGRADUATES, HE IS 
REGARDED WITH EVER-INCREASING 
ADMIRATION AND AFFECTION 
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A FELLOW OF TRINITY, 


chapteb r. 

ERNEST! FLOWERS, PENSIONxVRII. 

‘ The many fail ; the one succeeds/ 

The story of Ernest Flowers’ failures and successes is a very brief 
one. I It has not even the charm of novelty. It is a story as old as 
the hilh. The old foolish story of an early — ridiculously early — 
improvident marriage, of a short spasm of unutterable happiness, 
of limited nfbaus, and failing health ; of failure, disappointment, 
and death. 

Emesti Flowers^ pensionarb\ as he was described in the books of 
Christ's College, was an impressionable undergraduate, in his first 
year, when he committed the crowning indiscretion of his life and 
married his tutor's daughter. 

Not the daughter of his college tutor, the learned and eminent 
divine, senior tutor and Fellow of Christ’s, but a very humble 
‘ twig ’ of {hat honourable profession, a poor seedy, broken-down 
old coach, who eked out a slender income by preparing pupils for 
the University. 

He prepared Ernest, only son of that much-respected medical 
practitioner, the late Herbert Flowers, M.E.C.S., of Bideford in 
North Devon ; and when his hopeful pupil ought to have been 
attending to his studies, that idle and improvideii^ youth was 
falling deeper and deeper in love with his little daughter. 

If auy excuse could be found for such an unprecedented act of 
folly, Lifcy herself was the excuse-^quite a sufficient excuse. 

The consequence of this folly was that Ernest Flowers went up 
to CaTObridge wholly unprepared for the serious work that lay 
before him there. 

He was plucked, to begin with, in the first part of the Little-Go, 
when be went up in the October term, so he discreetly put that 
aside and prepared for the second part, which he tcok in Uie 
December following, and in that also he failed. 
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He was persevering, if he were not a genius, and bo went back 
to his old coach, and plodded on through the Christmas vacation, 
falling deeper and deeper in love every day — and he was quite 
deep enough already — with his coach’s pretty daughter. 

When he presented himself in June, for the second time, for 
examination in that unhappy Part 1. ot' the Previous, there were 
quite sufficient reasons to account for his second failure. Lucy’s 
father was dead. 

The old coach had suddenly broken up; gone to pieces in a day, 
like the Deacon’s wonderful masterpiece. Like it, there had been 
in the worn-out old coach’s constitution through the long winter a 
general flavour of mild decay, and when spring came, and th6 
flowers were pushing up through the warm earth, and the sunshine 
that he loved was ^streaming in through his narrow windows, the 
poor scholar took his last degree ; and the old coach went suddenly 
to pieces, wheels and all. 

There was so little left for poor Lucy to begin the world upon ; 
and that little of vso unavailable a character, from a female point 
of view — a seedy old scholar’s wardrobe (a ragged, threaldbare M.A. 
gown, which the deceased coach wore to the last, being the principal 
item), a bookshelf, full of musty old classics, some worn, shabby 
furniture, and a massive silver inkstand. 

This last — Lucy's dowry — ^had been given to the old scholar 
years ago by the Fellows of his college, when he had married and 
given up his fellowship, and it bore an inscription in Latin, and the 
arms of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

It was no wonder that the impressionable undergraduate failed 
in his e:^amination, and was ignominionsly sent down by the stoniest- 
hearted of tutors, when this tender creature was, by one cruel 
stroke of Fate, turned adrift upon the wide world. 

Homeless and an orphan ! 

It made him quite shiver to think of it, as he went np to the 
Senate House, in the June sunshine, to that unlucky exam. 

Not exactly a cold shiver. 

He thought of it all the time the exam, was on, when he ought 
to have been thinking of something else. It got between him and 
his papers, and mixed itself up, in a most unaccountable mannei, 
with the Odes of Horace, and the Latin and Greek Accidence — 
this bewildering idea, that the girl he loved was homeless and an 
orphan I 

He quite made up his mind, during that memorable examina- 
tion, and came away from it blushing and as happy a man as if he 
had scored the highest success of his year. No Wonder his tutor 
sent kirn down I 

It was no use for Lucy to say that she was going out as a 
governess. , . 

She couldn’t possibly take that library m musty old books with 
her, to say nothing of the shabby furniture, and the silver inkstand. 
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Ernest blowers put the matter so strongly before her, and ho 
was so very much in earnest, having settled everything quite 
satisfactorily during the examination, that Lucy’s obstacles were 
all swept away, and — they were married. 

What was it to that supremely blessed undergraduate, that at 
the end of his first year he had failed successively in all his 
University examinations, and had not even passed one part of the 
Little-Go : had he not won the ‘consolation cup’ — L«-ve— -which 
Fortune keeps for those v/ho are beaten in the race ? 

He was outrageously happy, and not at all sorry that he was seut 
^owm for a term. It w'ould prolong the honeymoon. * 

The honeymoon could haidly be said to bo over wdicn Ernest 
Flowers and his bride came up to Cambridge the following year, 
and settled in delightful lodgings just outside the college walL. 

It had been the happiest lime ; but it had drawbacks which a 
youthful bi id egroom seldom allows himself to consider— it had co^t 
a great deal of money. 

All thingu aro relative, and what would have been economy to 
most men was rank extravagance to Ernest Flowers, with bis 
slender patrimony. With added responsibilites, present and in the 
future, it behoved liirn to return to his work "with renew^ed diligence, 
«arLd £o prepare seriously for the Church. 

He applied himself so ivcll to his studies with this delightful 
stimulus, thojt in the examination in the following December he 
passed successfully the two parts of the long dtlajed Littlc»Go. 

It ivas the proudest and happiest day of the poor student’s life 
when his Little-WIiie Go came off laic in December. 

It was the darkest and dreariest day of the whole year, and the 
shortest. But it w’as the longest, and brightest, and most delight- 
ful day that ever dawned on this unsympathetic globe to Ernest 
Flowers, for an unbidden guest had dropped in to join his Little- 
AVinc-Go, and lay sleeping on Lucy’s bosom. 

It was a wonderful baby ! apart from its pinkness, and roundness, 
and general suggestiveness of crumpled rose-leaves, which belong 
to babies in general. A grave, thoughtful baby, much given to 
solemn retrospection or anticipation — which? — as it lay, self- 
absorbed, with that magnificent indifference to outside things 
which is only possible to babies. 

Foolisfi little Lucy, looking down with fond eyes upon the 
round pink face, so preternaturally grave, expressed her strong 
maternal conviction that in coming into the world this mite of a 


philosopher ha^ forgotten something and was always trying to 
remember it. Perhaps ifc had ? 

The duty to provide for this addition to his household pressed so 
heavily on Eimest Flowers that he applied himself with so much 
vigour to his studies that before the term was over his health was 
completely broken down* He could do but little reading the next 
term, and the consequence was he was plucked in his ‘ General/ 
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and for the second time in his chequered University career Was 

• sent down.’ 

Things were looking serious. That slender patrimony that 
Ernest Flowers depended upon, like the widow’s cruse, to last out 
until he was safely landed in the bosom of the Church, was 
diminishing rapidly. 

The cruse, indeed, was nearly spent, and he was no nearer the 
Church than ever. 

Disheartened and out of health, the poor scholar took his 
precious belongings and went back to his native place in the sweet 
West Country. The air of his native hills, the wholesome breatk 
of the salt sea, the quiet, the rest, and the delicious repose of those 
blissful months, restored his wasted strength, and he began afresh 
to read for the dreaSed examination. 

New subjects had to be read and new ground broken, but the 
dear beacon at his hearth cheered him through all this uncongenial 
toil. 

What is a pleasure to most men was a heavy bnfden to the 
humble student, plodding wearily on alone and unaided. 

He went up at Christmas to be examined once more for the 

* General,’ and — failed in one paper. 

It was enough to dishearten the strongest. But he had still the 
‘consolation cup/ that Fortune had presented to him after his first 
defeat, awaiting him. He had been cruelly bruised and beaten in 
the ring ; he bad lost the race, and had won neither laurels nor 
praise. He crept humbly back to bis poor home, disheartened and 
travel-worn, and bearing all the traces of defeat on his shamed 
face. And, lo, his cup was brimming over ! 

What is denied to most men was his without stint — full 
measure, pressed down, and running over. 

Surely there was no failure here. Does not Fortune, wise and 
wonderful, for everything she withholds ever yield a richer 
blessing ? 

What is compensation, if not gain for every loss, and, alas, loss 
for every gain ? 

What was more to the point with the unsuccessful under- 
graduate, who had other and dearer burdens to bear besides his 
own, .was the terribly significant fact that the cruse had ngarly all 
run out. 

It had been a very humble cruse, to begin with, and it had been 
poured out with a lavish hand in those early, thoughtless, Jioney- 
moon days, and mow it would only run drop by drop. 

Something must be done. So the dear little cottage by the 
Severn Sea was given up, and Ernest Flowers took a lay- readership 
in a nasty smoky town in the Black Couptry, and conducted 
services for an uncouth, unwashed population in a mission chapel. 

The soot got down into his lungs, and the smoke choked him; 
but he plodded on bravely, with Lucy and her boy by his side, ana 
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worked hard and read hard, employing all bis spare time in reading 
for his degree. * 

At the end of another twelvemonths he told himself he was 
re^dy, and he went up to Cambridge once more to be examined • 
this time in the highest spirits and confident of success. ’ 

How can the rest be told, were it not that such things are 
happening every day ? It had best be told briefly. 

Ernest Flowers started for Cambridge, leaving his dear ones 
among the smoke and soot, travelling third-class, by slow trains, 
Evolving long waits in draughty stations in bitter winter 
weather. : 

He caught a chill on the journey, and the day that the examina- 
tion came off be was confined to his bed with pjeurisy. 

Lucy was sent for; but meanwhile the hard, unsympathetic 
college tutor, who had so repeatedly sent him down, came over to his 
poor rooms and nursed him like a friend. 

Like a friend? Like a woman, rather, if tenderness and 
thoughtful care and self-devotion alone are womanly. 

He nursed him unremittingly, this kind friend, and when Lucy 
came, shared her vigils ; but neither his care nor her love availed 
to hold the worn-out scholar back when the summons came, and it 
came suddenly, to a higher examination, which many more gifted 
may be unabje to pass as w-ell. 

It was the^morning of the day when the degrees were conferred, 
and when the college tutor came back from the Senate House, after 
the congregation was over, where, as Prselector, he had presented 
to the Vice-Chancellor the men who had passed through their 
University course with honour, to receive the well-merited award, 
the humble student he had left in the upper chamber had already 
taken his degree before that Greater Senate where earthly judg- 
ments are reversed. 

They buried the bumble student who had won neither fame nor 
laurels, whose name would never be inscribed in golden letters on 
any llonorh Causa, in the green churchyard of Grantchester, 
where so much learned dust reposes. 

His fellow - undergraduates raised, amid the lichen-encrusted 
memorials of the wise and the great, a small white stone recording 
the blaiJleless life and the earnest piety of the unsuccessful scholar. 

The lichens crept over it by-and-by, and the letters were all 
filled up, and the dust beneath mingled with the learned dust of 
eminent scholars, and the little upright stone fell aslant and sank 
into the soft clayey soil, and the ivy covered it up, and his simple 
memory, his failures and his successes, were very soon quite for- 
gotten, 

Lucy went away with her boy ; she had nowhere to go but to 
her own little native town in the West-Country. So back she 
came to Bideford in the raw January weather, leaving the poor 
scholar, whose entire devotion had filled the cup of her innocent 
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happiness to the brim, to be rained upon and snowed upon iii the 
green churchyard of Grantchester. 

His devotion to his helpless child and wife had outlived the 
slender thread of life. The dead hand that was powerless to guide 
was still raised to bless. 

Not an empty blessing ! 

In his health and prosperity Ernest Flowers had, with tender 
forethought, insured his life, and Lucy and her boy were thus 
placed above the reach of actual want. 

It was but a slender provision ; but in the relative order ^ 
things, it was quite a bountiful one to Lucy, with her humble 
needs and her innocent, thankful heart. 

The old hires et ycnates of her youth were still about her — the 
shabby old furniture of her childhood, the musty library of the 
deceased coach, and the silver ink'^tand. They had been given 
house-room by a neighbouring rector in a great unused coach-house, 
and they were mustier than ever, and covered with s^fine coat of 
blue mould when Lucy saw them again. Nevertheless, the sight of 
their dear bosoiled old faces brought a blessed rush of tears to her 
eyes, and their familiar presence filled the poor cottage wnth sweet, 
tender memories. 

li was a ridiculous mite of a cottage, standing back from the 
highroad in a little homely garden, amid green meadows and 
flowering hawthorn hedges, with the wooded hills libing steeply 
behind it. It wms delightfully white and low-browed, and crowned 
with thatch, which was golden in the sun with lichens and stone- 
worts. And from its tmy casements, which wmre overhung with 
creeping ]iiants, there was a glorious view of the deep-blue Severn 
Sea, 

Among such surroundings Herbert Flowers grew ftom infancy to 
childhood, and from childhood to youth. The bi’eath of the salt 
sea, the brave south-westers that come tearing up from the Atlan- 
tic, bad made him hardy of limb, and the watchful love and care — 
and prayers-T-of that tender Mentor of bis youth had made him 
brave, and manly, and gentle, and chivalrous. 

The sun had browned his cheeks, and tanned and freckled his fair 
open forehead ; but another influence, not less potent, *liad warmed 
his inner nature and made him sensitive and impressionable, and 
generous to the faults of others. 

Lucy’s boy had not grown up without education. The simple 
lessons lisped at his mother's knee expanded by-aiid-by mto the 
less delightful tasks of his native grammar school.® 

Herbert Flowers was not at all a remarkable scholar. The 
Greek language presented exceptional difSculties to him and he 
couldn't see bis way fn Latin verses. 

He was persevering and industrious, but by no means a genius. 

Lucy remembered his father, and sighed ; but she niver lost 
feith in him. 
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One day, when sho was bewailing his deficiencies, she resolved 
that, in order to help her boy, she would learn Greek herself. And 
why not ? 

She was a scholar’s daughter, and the library of the old coach, 
which had been growing mustier and mustier every year, was on 
the shabby bookshelves. 

She had mastered the alphabet in her childhood, and toiled half- 
way through the Greek Grammar. 

What a task it Lad been then ! What a labour of love it was 
^ow, with Herbert in ha])py rivalry, plodding — already less wearily 
— > on by her side. 

There was a delightful curate, who used to como in of evenings 
to coach the widow and her son ; and tlio patience and long-suffer- 
ing of that single-minded young man wero something wonderful. 

He was very fond of the verb and was never tired of 

hearing Lucy repeat it, looking modestly, with ingenuous blushes, 
into her sT^et eyes the while — they were still sweet, and worth 
looking into. But the ungrateful widow preferred looking into 
her boy’s san-browned face, and linKbing tho delightful verb up 
with a maternal embrace. 

The curate would sigh, and walk sadly Lome to Lis humble 
lodging, repeating the lesson softly to himself under the stars, 
with tiie addition of a very pretty rendering in Greek of the noun 
* Lucy.’ 

Other lovers had declined the same noun, in conjunction with 
the same delightful verb, during Lucy’s long, uneventful widow- 
hood, but the faithful little woman was liucy Flowers still. She 
had never forgotten that white stone — it was all aslant now — in 
Grantchester Churchward. 

Herbert got on better with his Greek after a few months of this 
friendly livalry ; he got cn so well, indeed, that he earned a remove 
to a higher form, and a prize, too, at the next school speech-day. 

What a ]iroud and happy day it was to Lucy when little Herbert, 
in public school pai lance, ‘broke his duck’s egg* — otherwise too^ 
,his first prize. It was a very small piize ta be proud of at a^i ! 
Heaps of boys took away whole armfuls of books — big hands. me 
volumc^g, worth winning— and carried olf scholai'ships and e'lhibi- 
tious, while their parents sat by placid and unmoved ; and there 
was that foolish little Lucy with the glad tears brimming in her 
eyes, J)lurring all the stolid faces that swam before her, au .i creating 
quite a nimbua around the kind face of th6 noble old jarl who dis- 
tributed the prizes, because her boy had won a shabby Httie meagre 
volame — the classical prize in the lowest form of the lower school I 
Some people — women mostly — are thankful for very small things. 

But Lucy did a dVeadful thing on that occasion. Her manners, 
unfortunately, had not the repose that mark*: the caste of Verc of 

Vere, or even of the county famiUes of No. ill Devon. 

The glad, foolish, proud mother, with ;;ho tears brimming in he? 
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eyes, and her full heart overflowing with joy, waved a white hand- 
kerchief from her back seat as Herbert, blushing modestly all tha 
way, came down the hall, amid the cheering of his schoolfellows, 

‘ You shouldn't have done that, mamma, ^ he said, in a tone of re- 
monstrance, when he came home, and she was covering his face 
with kisses ; ‘it made the other fellows laugh.’ 

She never waved a white handkerchief again, though she sat 
year after year in that crowded hall, and saw him carry away prize 
after prize— armfuls of them later on, and by-and-by a scholar- 
ship. 

He ever remembered with a pang of contrition, when the day 
came that the kind hand could wave no more pocket-handkerchiefs, 
that boyish remonstrance. He has distributed prizes himself since 
then j and the renlembrance of that day and that scene over rises 
before him on these occasions ; and he is surprised to see bow 
shining the faces of the boys are, as they swim before him in a 
quite unaccountable mist, when some foolish mother in the crowd 
waves a white handkerchief because her boy takes an^nsignificaut 
little prize. 

But this is a divergence. 

Lucy had other things to do beside waving pocket- handkerehiefs 
however proud and happy the occasion. 

Her slender little income no longer sufficed for her growing 
expenses. She had her ambitions, like more wealthy mothers, and 
she liked to see her boy hold bis own with the rest. But the 
slender thread of that narrow income was not elastic ; and year 
after year it failed, when drawn out to the most attenuated thread, 
to encompass her growing expenses. 

A happy inspiration came to the little widow, when this terribly 
urgent question of ways and means was consuming her with 
anxiety. 

Was she not a scholar’s daughter, and a scholar’s wife, and already 
herself a very fair Greek and Latin scholar ? She would take 
pupils,^ and teach other boys, as she had taught her own, the simple 
rudiments of what they would have to learn mpre fully hereafter, 
at a public school. 

She had not far to seek for pupils. There was quite a nursery 
full of young hopefuls, waiting to he instructed in living languages, 
as well as dead, up at the great house across the river. 

The great house, otherwise known to all the country round as 
Bratton Court, was the residence of Sir Hugh Spurwaj^ who, 
beside being blessed with a lovely wife— the daugMer of an earl — 
was blessed more superlatively with seven lovely children. 

Master Tom Spurway, the eldest, vras at Lton ; Miss Muriel 
Spurway, the fair daughter of the house, w/is in her teens ; and 
the five younger scions of the noble house were in the schoolroom 
or nursery, or both. 

The education of the younger Spur ways was superintended by a 
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young Breton girl, whose mother had been Lady MillicenVa nurse. 
Her Ladyship, who was nothing if not philanthropic, had adopted 
the girl, and educated her nicely, with a becoming sense of her 
dependence ; and in return she was* imparting as much of that 
education as she could remember to the unruly members of the 
Bratton nursery. 

Her benefactress was not satisfied with the result ; and when 
Lucy Flowers signified her desire .to take pnpils, she was engaged 
at once to superintend the education of the junior members of this 
noble family, 

•The post was no sinecure. The children were high-spirited and 
self-willed, not to say rebellious and defiant ; and the work of the 
timid little institutrice was quite cut out. 

But Lucy stuck to her task bravely, and slie bad her reward. 
The golden guineas and the dear, ci isp, fluttering bank-notes that 
came in with delightful punctuality at the end of every quarter — 
there w’ere four iu the year then, not three unequal divisions of 
lime, as now»~were a sufficient balm for every wound. 

This little iucome, so hardly earned, was a perfect El Dorado to 
Lucy and her boy. And the arrangement was not without its 
advan^tages to Herbert Flowers. He used to walk up to the great 
bouse on half holidays and saints’ days— they had a good many at 
St. Anne’s Grammar School ; the calendar hadn’t been revised 
lately — and h«J^lp his mother by taking the older boys in Greek, 
lie had outrun the dear patient little mother in the race, and 
mouthed his Homer with the best. 

They were delightful afternoons, and red-letter days indeed to 
the humble-minded schoolboy. 

What to him, in those happy unconventional days, that he had to 
go round the back way— and a very long way round it was — and 
enter the great house by the back stairs ? 

The birds sang quite as delightfully, and the azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons bloomed as luxuriantly, and the perfume of the great 
heavy-headed roses was quite as sweet, as in my lady’s rose-garden, 
which you passed as you came up by the avenue to the great stately 
front-door. 

Herbert had never been round that way, but he used to push the 
rhododendrons aside, and get glimpses of the charmed world that 
lay so far beyond him, and see the quality disporting themselves on 
the lawn, and the peacock, that had as many eyes as there are days 
in the jear in his tail, strutting proudly in the sun. 

The sight of that ridiculous bird, who always flaunted his great 
ostentatious tail at him, hurt him like a personal insult. He didn’t 
object to* the back stairs, and he didn’t at all mind that long way 
round beneath the trees, where the birds were singing, that led to 
the back entrance, but he hated the peacock. 

Julie, the Breton governess, was very glad of the willing assist- 
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nnceof tlie clever sixtb*form boy in that nproarbua schoolroom, 
Herbert inherited, on his mother’s side, the old couch’s happy tact 
of ruling other minds, and the youthful disciplinarian would restore 
order when his worn-out parent and her timid little coadjutor, 
Julie, were powerless in the midst of open rebellion and anarchy. 

He caftie up pretty^ often to the great house, but never too often 
for Jolto. He was quite at home at the schoolroom tea, presided 
over by the pretty timid little gouveruantCy and ate the thick bread 
and butter, and spread the schoolroom marmalade, with infinite 
relish, ^ 

He stayed behind pretty often, and let his weary parent walk 
home — ^by the back way — alone, while he played with the children 
in the meadow behind the bouse, out of the sight of the pleasant 
lawn where the cfnality disported themselves. 

He showed the bo vs how to put the weight, and how to make a 
fine kick-off in football ; he initiated them into all the dark 
mysteries of that delightful game where bone ami mjjscleace of no 
avail against skill and speed. 

He showed them how to gather thcmaelvos up for the high jump, 
and how to spread themselves oat for the long jump ; bow to draw 
upon their wind for the shoit nice^ and how to husband it for the 
long. 

In all these diversions, Julie was not very inoch good, but she 
stood l»y with the two girls and formed the audience, and led the 
applause. She always wore a very becoming hat on this occasion, 
formerly my kd^^’s, and a gaury scarf, late my lady’s also, woond 
daintily arouifd her expressive shoulders, and a fresh rosebud in her 
bosorii, and bows on her high-heeled French thocs. 

It was very nice of the little Breton governess to take so much 
trouble for the benefit of a poor sixth-foira hoy at a public school, 
when, on other occasions, when the children pkyed alone, she woie 
untidy little slippers down at heel, and a handkerchief tied liencath 
her chin, and a faded old shawl about her shoulders, and never took 
any interest whatever in their games. 

She knew quite well when to expect hinq, for she had a little 
Catholic calendar — my lady’s new yearis gift — with all the half- 
holidays and saints’ days carefully marked, so that she vras never 
caught unaware'*, down at heel and in curl-papers. 

She was a slattern at heart, like most Frenchwomen, that pretty 
petite Julie with her shifty toilette and ravishing coiffures. Poor 
little soul 1 she had only ray lady’s and Miss l^luriers kft-<yS finery 
by way of salalry, and she was quite alone in tbe World. 

She was very fond of admiration — she did not stand quite alone 
in that respect — and she would have liked a little love ; she didn’t 
get either at Bratton Court, so she was to fail back upon a 
schoolboy pour passer ie temps. 

In the holidays when Tom Spurway was home from Eton, be 
would condescend in a superior way to join in the children s games. 
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Unfortunately for his dignity, Herbert Flowers invariably beat him 
in every trial of strength, or speed, or skill, and the amiable 
children would hail their elder brother’s failures with truly fraternal 
shouts of derision. When ho had Imd quite enough of it, and bad 
been sufficiently bruised and beaten, or broken bis shins over the 
hurdles, or disclocated his wrist at football, or sprained his ankle in 
jumping, he would retire sulkily to the house, and * confound the 
beggar’s impudence * by the way ; but he never invited the * beggar’ 
to enter with him and partake of ray lady’s hospitality. 

lyiicn the family happened to be staying at the Court, t.r., 
her ladyship, Sir II ugh, and Miss ^luriel, her ladyship’s eldest 
daughter would sometimes condescend also to join in the children’s 
games. 

She was more popular with her younger brothers than the 
Etonian, and didn’t give bor«e}f airs. Perhaps it would have, been 
quite as well if she had, and saved the foolish schoolboy many a 
hoartacbe, ^ 

Muriel Spurway was the Diana of the West-Country ; she bad 
ridden to hounds ever since she could sit in the .saddle, A bright, 
f carles girl with plenty of pluck, and, as her admirers used to ex- 
press it, with lilting elegance of speech, ‘not a ha'portU of 
Sentiment.’ 

Perhaps that«was her especial charm, as it divested hot of all 
restraint and self-consciousness, and she flung herself into every 
out-door sport as if she had been a boy among boys. During the 
huniing season slie lived in the saddle, and when the spring came, 
rod in han<I, she would land the silver shining salmon with any 
unglor on the Torridge, or follow the bead on iho river in pursuit 
of the delusive otter." 

Failing other engagements, ]\fiss Muriel would betake herself to 
milder forms of recrejititm —cricket, football, quoits, skittles — or 
whatever happened to come uppermost, and finding a congenial 
spirit in Herbert Fiow’crs, she W'ould desert the tennis-court, where 
her kdyship H guests disported themselves, and play cricket for 
hours in the litdd behind the stables with the sixth form schoolboy 
wdiO had come up— by the hack tvay— to help the children with 
their Greek. 

lie taught her many things beside bowling in those delightful 
half -holidays. She was not at all above skittles, or quoits, or 
rounders, and could put the weiglht or throw the cricket- ball with 
UerberWiimself. 

It was a dangefbusly delightful time to the impressionable school- 
boy, but it was not without its benotit>— its quite incalculable 
benefit 

Latin verses, which, had hitherto been Herbert's bugbear, and 
had never given him a chance in bis form, suddenly became his 
delight and his inceRsaut occupation. lie savr his way now as he 
had seen it before ; the disordered syllables fell all at once 
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inta their places, and hexameters and pentameters grew benelith hia 
eager pen. 

What happy inspiration was this— this sudden sweet facility, 
this magic music that found spontaneous rhythmic utterance ? 

Herbert Flowers’ Latin verses were all at once tlie wonder of the 
sixth form, and of the whole school indeed ; but there was a 
woman’s name that, under one disguise or another, was never 
absent from these dainty elegiacs — Muriel, Marietta, Muriella, 

The foolish boy secretly nursed his passion, and created saints' 
days quite foreign to the calendar, on his own account, in ord^r to 
steal up — by the back way— to the great house, and bowl through 
the hot June sunshine to Muriel Spurway ; and when she grew 
tired, and joined the quality on the tennis-lawn, dismissing her 
humble admiref with an indifferent nod, and a ‘ No more cricket 
to-day, thank you, Flowers/ he would steal away among the shrubs, 
and, parting therhododendrons, watch her disporting herself among 
the squirearchy of the county, and he would grind his heel into the 
the giavel and turn savagely away. 

The peacock, who was sunning himself on the sloping bank 
adjoining the shrubbery, caught him one day in the act, and 
screeched at him in his anogant, ridiculous way. Herbert was sore 
at heart, and his cup of humiliation was quite full already ; and he 
picked up the first stone that came to bis hand and flung it at the 
creature, who rolled over and limped crestfallen away, dragging his 
foolish tail in the dust. Herbert was dreadfully ashamed of 
himself but he bated the wretched bird more than ever. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN SXATU PUPILLARI. 

• When all the world was young, lad !* 

There were more stirring events awaiting the shamefaced school* 
boy, who bad only now begun to realize dimly what it was to be 
poor and proud, than peeping through rhododendrons, and throwing 
stones at peacocks. 

The school examinations were coming on, and he wjfei entered, 
with three others, in the competition for the Sidney Sussex 
Scholarship that fell vacant this year. Great issues hung .upon 
the result of the examination. If he won the school sclfoiarsbip 
be would go to college, and by-and-by become a^nember of some 
learned profession. If he failed, that dream would be all over, and 
he most sit on a high stool in an office, or sweep a shop, or dispense 

g iysic and make up pills, which last alternative was as agreeable to 
erbert Flowers’ mind as taking them. 

When Lucy timidly expostulated with him on that memorable 
night when he had lamed the peacock, and meekly suggested that 
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he should go up to the great house no more until the examination 
was over, he answered readily enough, in the bitterness of his spirit, 

* All right, mother ; I'll not go up to Bratton Court again until I go 
up to the front door/ 

And he did not go up again for many days ; and J ulie arranged her 
coiffures, and wore out her French shoes, in vain. 

There were not many days to prepare for the great event. 

* I haven’t a ghost of a chance, Jones,’ he said, on the eve of the 
fateful day, to the fellow who would run him closest ; ‘ if it weren’t 
for the mater’s sake I wouldn’t go in ; but you’ve nothing to fear 
f roffnme. I’m out of the running already. I wish you luck, Jones, 
with all my heart I’ 

And he meant it. 

He did his best, which is all a schoolboy — or a ms^ — can do, and 
waited with Spartan resignation for the result. 

. lie had relieved his mind of an enormous weight of Latin and 
Greek verbs, and had leisure to contemplate the pestle and mortar 
business, which die told himself was now inevitable. 

lie bad so far assured himself of the certainty of his foregone 
conclusions, that be bad begged his mother not to expose herself to 
cerbiin mortification by being present when the result was an- 
nounced ; and he sheltered himself at the very back of the great 
schoolroom, behind all the lower-form boys, on Speech Day, that 
the little narrow ^world of Bideford should not mock at his dis- 
comfiture. 

Her ladyship was there, among the countv people in the front 
seats, and Sir Hugh, who was a trustee of the school, distributed 
the ])riaek 

He saw the Diana of bis hexameters in a diaphanous cloud, with 
a red, red rose in her bosom, between the legs of the lower-form 
boys. But he heard nothing ; he was too busy trying to get a 
glimpse at the face above that red rose, and the boys were all 
stamping with their feet, so that he only got a piecemeal view by 
snatches—a rose between one pair of legs and a ringlet behind 
another. 

Why couldn’t the fellows sit still ? and what a deuce of a noise 
they were making ! and what were they shouting his name lor ? 
Sir Hugh was on his legs, and was making a speech, or trying to, 
and the cheering was deafening. 

Again his name was on every lip ; tush ! it was only a singing in 
his ears, and he applied himself again to get a kaleidoscope view 
of the rofi(6 and its jrearer, 

* Flowers ! Flowers !’ It was his name— there could be no 
mistaking it now — and he came forward, white and grave, and with 
all the faces in the room piled one above the other, and heaped 
together like faces in a crowded theatre. 

He saw none of them distinctly, only a red rose on a white bosom, 
seen through a mist ; and presently Sir Hugh was grasping hia' 
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hand in his hearty grip, and congratulating him on his puccoss — ^bis 
Btiocess ? bis?— and expressing a very kind hope that he would do 
credit to his old school, and bead that blank hmoria cau$<u that had 
3Upt been set up on the bare walls o£ the big scboolroom, Mith a 
great University success, 

lie heaid it all in a dream ; and saw tlie familiar faces in tbe ball 
swimming before him with a sense that it was all very far off, and 
quite unreal. 

But as he came down the hall IMuriel Spnrway held out a little, 
gloved hand, and warmly congratulated him on his success, and 
Lady Millicent surveyed him through her gold eyeglass as ff bo 
were some curious animal. 

‘ Deqr me/ faicl her ladyship, with that delightful urbanity that 
characterized h|r intercourse with her inferiors, * so this is Herbert 
Flowers !’ 

She gave him — Lady iMillicent was the most condescending of 
women, and she could atFord to be, which is more than every 
woman in her position can — she gave him exactly tavo fingers, and 
Muriel smilingly gave him a rose. 

He never knew how he got back to his seat. lie didn’t at all 
believe it was real when the ceremony of the prize-giving was 
resumed. He saw all the other fellows going up for their 
smaller prizes, and he felt somehow that he wan out of tbe running. 
There was a great gulf between them now. lie was a schoolboy 
no longer. 

He bad got the prize he mont coveted — a red rose. 

He never looked over to the back seaU. where iho dear frietul 
who rejoiced, as no other friend on varth ever w’ould rejence, at Ins 
success, sat white and tearful, with a trembling paean welling up in 
her heart too deep for words. 

Only w'hcii Jones faltered his honest congratulations in the 
school grounds, wdien it \v«is all over, he fairly broke down. 

*Oh Jones/ he said, ‘I’m so sorry! I don’t deserve it half so 
much as you do. Please God, you shall have it yet, Jones ! Ami 
he wrong the astoni.‘*hed fellow’s hand, and went off wori>hippiitg 
his rose. 

Herbert Flowers was as good as his word, ami Jones look the 
school Kcholaisbip at Sidney College, ho himsejjf having, 

meanwhile, won a sizarship at Trinity. 

He said nothing about it to the little mother at Bideford until 
the matter was settled. He went in for the stiffest scbolaisbip 
examination in Cambridge without help or advice from^oj’one, 
and scored his first University succes.s. 

When he took possession of tbe bare rooms allotted to him at 
tbe top of the staircase, commanding a fine view of the roof of the 
chapel, and prepared for his first night ia*college, he took care- 
fully out from between the folds of silver paper where it repot^fU 
by day a very laded, scentless, dilapidated flower, on a nasty prickly 
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stalk, that bad oificc been a red rose. lie kisf^ed the poor thing — 
be didn’t mind the thorns— and pnt it reverently under his piiilow. 
He had worn it over bis heart ail the day when he bad been work- 
ing away at the examination, and it bad brought him luck. 

Surely it had brought him luck ! 

There were carveii roses of a larger growth and more endunng 
substance, scattered with a lavish hand over the venerable walls 
and gateways of every college in the ’Varsity : great Tudor roses ; 
crowned roses of Lancaster and York ; ratilantas with flaming 
buus behind them, lighting up the way to success, distinction, fame 
— a royal rose-crowned way. 

Tnero were roses enough here, on walls, and gateways, and 
screens, and ceilings, and carvcii stalls, and painted panes, to have 
brought good fortune to any number of susceptible under- 
graduates. ^ 

But w^hat to those who failed? Wtill, there was a portcullis 
•always ready, evenly balancing the rose — success and failure ever 
going hand in hand. 

Wiis it the ro^e under his pillow that filled bis waking though U 
and his foolish dreams, that fiist night in college, with visions of 
Muriel Spiirway encouraging him at the back-door, disdaining him 
at the front, and filling biiii with unutterable hopes and ambi- 
tions ? 

The little mother haduT given him a ro«o at parting. She could 
hardly hav 3 got one into the httlc ^iik-nettcd purse she gave him 
with her blcKsing. The slat ion-master at liideford wouldn't have 
exchanged it for a laihvay ticket if she had. Bat she gave him 
the best of her small store, packed in two shabby boxes, and 
addressed carefully in her own neat band. 

His conscience pricked h’m the following morning, when he un- 
packed them, and remembered the kind friend who w'as praying for 
him, be know, at that very moraent ; and whose gentle forethought 
had filled those bare rooms with so many touching mementoes of 
home. Theio was nothing lacking that Lucy’s slender resources 
coaid supply. The musty old classic.^, that he had already be^ua 
to value as old friends, looked down with familiar faces at him, 
from the scantily filkd book shelves on the wall, and on his table 
was the old coach's silver inkstand. 

He vowed in his heart that he would be worthy of tins love ; 
that his life here— bis honourable and manly life, God helping him 
— should not whiten a single hair of that dear head. 

“What ti, proud and happy day it was, that memoiablc, never-to- 
be foi'gotten day when he assumed the toga riri//s,,aad wore the 
empurpled gown of Trinity — a second-hand one 1 Does any man, 
to the end of the longest life, ever forget that proud and happy 
first day? There have been later successes— other first days^ 
memorable in their way. The first day in the pulpit, the first on 
the Bench| the first speech in the House, the first command in the 
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field — jbut the conleur de rose had paled by that time, Thei^ is no 
colouring so bright as the long-faded colotirs of those early days ! 
Who does not look back upon them, realizing only when they are 
long past how happy they were I 

One is very much wiser now, and richer, and, maybe, has 
reached the highest round of the ladder ; but who does not 
remember the daisies that grew round tbe foot when one was 
climbing that lowest rung ? Ah, but the old days were the best ! 

Herbert attended cbapel twice that first day, and took tbe lowest 
seat among the ingenuous freshmen, and being a saint’s day> he 
wore his bran-new surplice with becoming modesty. At Hal}, as 
the youngest of the newly-elected sch i!ars, he read the long Latin 
grace. His voije may have trembled as he stood up at the end of 
the scholar’s table, with all the other mt n looking on, and the dons 
at the high tables looking down, lying i»i wait, as it were, for false 
quantities ; but ho bad got from the Bemdic Domhie to the last 
echoing syllable of the long Trinity grace without m quantity mis- 
placed, it never trembled after that, and the men never listened 
again, with supercilious tolerance, for false quantities at the lips of 
Herbert Flowers. 

The few gold coins in that slender silk purse went a very little 
way in the quite unavoidable expenses of commencing residence. 
There was the furniture of the rooms to be taken off, at a valuation, 
to begin with —such furniture as it was ! The former owner, being 
somewhat of a humorist, had left an inventory behind him for 
the assistance of the college valuer. It ran somewhat thus : 

^ Couch, minus three legs and tlic back ; uneasy arm chair, 
minus the arms (caution — betcare of the hack lefjs ) ; portraits of 
Bendigo Bill, Tom Sayers, the Pimlico Pet (heads missing) ; 
looking-glass, with a hole in the middle where ** Alice went 
through ; book-shelves, as good as new ; handle of a shovel (Gotliio 
design), and a tong ; an aesthetic teapot without a spout (design 
registered), and a coffee-pot to match, minus tbe handle ; sundry 
ware, all warranted to leak. Thrown in— hedmaker's glmi* 

There were other more long-suffering articles of furniture which 
had escaped the playful treatment of tbe former owner and his 
friends, which, with a little repair, sufficed for Herbertjs humble 
requirements, but he objected altogether to tbe last item in the list. 

* Very sorry, sir,’ said the college gyp, ‘but it belongs to the rooms, 
Every gentleman has to have it, whether he will or no. It is never 
troublesome except when tbe men are going down^and, iheff gentle- 
men do say, it does make a bit of a stir ; but its perfectly harmless, 
sir. Jest throw a coal-scuttle, or a tong, or anything that comes 
to baud, at the door, and herill be quiet in a minute.’ 

It was a rather uncanny story connected with the ghost, though 
Herbmi loftily declared he didn’t believe a word of it. 

« And he didn’t— in the daytime*" But when night came, and hit 
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oak was sported, and the college was wrapped in slumber, and the 
wind shrieked across the deserted quads, and whistled in an un- 
pleasant way it bad down his chimney, and tapped at his windows 
that looked out upon the leads, he was not quite so scepticaL He 
could not help thinking at these times of the old bedmaker who 
had hidden her&elf away in her den while the roan who kept in the 
rooms had innocently locked his oak and put the key in his pocket 
and gone down, and when he camo up, at the end of the long 
vacation, and unlocked the door, discovered the skeleton of his 
bedmaker stretched across the threshold. 

^ft was uncanny, to say the least of it. Herbert used to think he 
heard the poor old creature tapping at the window-panes in the 
night, or beating upon the door of that inner den, which he was 
always very careful to shut before ho went to bed ; but it was only 
the college cats disporting themselves upon the roof. 

He awoke with a start one night, and beheld, with a shiver 
running down his back, two fiery eyes staring in at bis wdndow ; 
but it was otdy one of the playful creatures returning from a 
midnight prowl. He got used to it after a few nights, and the 
usual musical accompaniments of their diversions, that were a 
distraction to other men, were a reassuring balm to his excited 
imagination. 

His rooms were not bad ones, when he had learnt to accommodate 
himself to tb^e peculiar exigences of their structure. They were 
large and airy, very airy, especially on windy nights ; but at one 
end the roof was pitched so low that even the bedmaker's ghost 
couldn’t have stood upright, and there w’ere nasty beams across 
that were always lying m wait, as it were, for any sudden or 
thoughtless mode of advuiicc. Herbert got used to it, but it tried 
his friends sorely, who generally carried away on their foreheads 
viable tukens of their vi^t. 

There were three doors in the keeping-room, and a draught, or 
rather three draughts, each door bad its own particular draught, to 
say nothing of the windows, of which there was quite a broadside, 
ill-fitting, and given to rattle upon the smallest provocation. 

Still the situation had its advantages. It ensured quiet to some 
extent, and was fur removed from the giddy distractions that beset 
more highly-favoured undergraduates in the rooms below. 

Herbert had come up to work, lie had no need to remind 
himself of that immutable decision, like other men of Trinity who 
made sqjeiun resolutions every night and broke them with unvary- 
ing regularity ew>ry morning. Was it not graven with a pen of 
iron, nay, rather with red-hot finger of love, u|K)n the tables of his 
heart, beneath the scentless petals of that red rose ? 

He had already passed the Liltle-Go with distinction before he 
began residence, and was free to work without let or hindrance for 
his degree. Ho was an honours-man from the beginning, and the 
fire of honest emulation was already smouldering in his breast 
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A goodly number of freshmen came up that term to Trinity, and 
among them came an old acquaintance of Herberts, Tom Spur- 
way, from Eton. 

^ He sat next to him in chapel a few days after his arrival, and he 
had the gratification of hearing that superior undergraduate, who 
sat at the table with the fellow-commoners, remark quite audibly 
as they crossed the quad : 

‘ Confound the beggar’s impudence V 

He had occasion to confound the beggar’s impudence pretty 
frequently during the term, as they met very often at lecture, 
where the poor sizar’s homely-cut garments and coarse shoes were 
a source of much delicate pleasantry on the part of the faultlessly 
attired Etonian. •Perhaps this was a Justifiable set-off to the 
invidious comparisons — which were in questionable taste, to say 
the least of it — that his tutor was wont to draw between the work 
of the two students. 

But if the Etonian was slow to acknowledge the merits of the 
modest scholar from a country grammar school, there were plenty 
of men in Trinity who were glad to make his acquaintance, in spite 
of his high-lowa and the homely cut of his clothes. 

All the men on bis staircase called upon him during the first week, 
and showered their hospitality upon him. Cambridge is nothing if 
not hospitable. Not that this hospitality did Herbert very much 
good. At the end of his first week’s residence he had already found 
out that it interfered sadly with his work. 

Breakfasts that were continued till lunch-time didnT accommodate 
themselves very well to lectures, and post-prandial entertainments 
that were lengthened into the .small hours of the night were not, 
certainly, conducive to that estimable habit, early rising. 

It was the question of burning the candle at both ends, and 
the men of his staircase burnt it, with one consent, at the wrong 
end. 

There "was only one other man on the stnircase— and he was 
training, and did half an hour’s running before breakfast at Fenner’s 
(the grounds of the Cambridge University Athletic Club)— that 
was up in time for early chapel. 

Herbert found he could very well, by economizing the matutinal 
candle, manage half an hour’s running at Fenneris, well a.s 
chapel, before bmkfast. This morning exercise brought him and 
the man in training a good deal together. 

Geraint kept beneath him, and bad the best rooms on the staircase. 
It was reported that he was rich, and consequcntlj^ he hadn’t come 
up to work, only to enjoy himself ; and as long as he followed this 
commendable pursuit not too obtrusively, the college authoiities 
did not interfere with him. , 

He was a splendid fellow, with & magnificent physique, perfectly 
develop by Judicious training ; tall, and broad, aha sound as a 
bell, with a fair, frank face, and crisp, short chc^tnat oorli^ and 
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hotaest blue eyes, that looked straight out at you— as bold as a 
lion's and as tender as a girFs. 

It was no wonder that Herbert was attracted to him. His easy 
good-nature and prodigal hospitality had won him the friendship of 
half the men in Trinity, to say nothing of the men in every other 
college in the ’Varsity. He was the willing prey of every sponger, 
the dupe of every blackleg and tiger in the University ; he was 
worshipped by his gyp, and adored by his bedmaker ; a mine of 
wealth to the Cambridge tradesmen, a source of regular income 

the proctors, and a thorn—a generous, pleasant, good-natured 
thorn — in the side of the conscientious Dean of Trinity. 

There was always a difference between Geraint and the Dean—a 
difference that took the form of brief epistolary correspondence— 
a correspondence that would have blighted in the bud any future 
hope of college testimonials ; but Geraint w^as not likely to require 
any testimonials of character at the hand of the long-suffering, dis- 
creetly lioodifWnked authoiities of Trinity, 

But there had never been any open rupture between him and the 
Dean. When they ran against one another in the quad, and Geraint 
met the unspoken rebuke, in his kind eyes with his frank, delightful 
smile, the Dean’s grave face would relax, and ho would return his 
greeting os affectionately as if he had never missed a chapel in his 

Herbert always parted %vith Geraint at tbo chapel door, and 
would go in alone, with that scanty contingent that came flying 
across the quads in the gniy autumn mornings, just as the bell 
stopped — eerie forms bcen through the mist, wildly struggling into 
gowns, and arriving panting and brea thief s at the scene of their 
morning devotions. 

He never forgot those first early chapels. The strangeness of 
the scene, the strange faces around him, the gloom and grandeur of 
the place, heightened by an overpowering rush of old associations, 
held him spell-bound, till the organ spoke, and the fresh young 
voices rose sweet and clear, and broke the silence of the sacred place. 

Those first moruings — there were never any othei’s like them. 
With hushed, reverent footsteps he passed through the ante- 
chapel, wy;h the effigies of the noblo dead around him. He 
remembered in those early days — what very few men remembered 
as they hurried past — that beneath his feet, in the darkntss and in 
the dust^ were the bones of those old scholars of Trinity who, by 
their labours, they* quiet unobtrusive labours, within these walls, 
had both enriched their country's literatme and benefited the world 
by their discoveries in the fruitful fields of science. 

Tbe raw scholar from a country grammar school passed rever- 
ently through the dinilj^-iighted ante-chapel, with the great names 
of a great storied past around him. 

Dong familiarity had not yet blunted the first vivid impression. 
Surely here were the true Olympians t 
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Had nofc Bacon and Newton worshipped here ? 

It quite shocked him, in that exalte state, to see the indecoroai 
way in which the undergraduates of Trinity performed their part 
of the serTice, 

There was so much audible whispering going on in the higher 
seats, that Herbert might be forgiven for mistaking the busy black 
figures with the college lists for the taking notes of it for the 
benefit of the Dean ; but they were only the college servants, 
pricking in the names of the men who were present at early 
chapel. 

The Master of Trinity was always there, in his carved stall 
under the organ loft, an awful figure, in a magnificent rustling silk 
gown, with a great Prayer-book on a big velvet cushion in front of 
him. Tic never looked over the edge of the big book, he never 
looked down on the undergiuduates below ; ho sat serene and 
solitary, in awful state — an example of rigid devotion. 

Mrs. Howell, the Master’s wife, never appeared at er^rly chape! ; 
but his niece, Lilian Howell, the Trinity Lily, as she was called, 
was seldom absent. 

Herbert, in glancing up with a frcshinari’s a wo at the august 
presence in the great carved stall, beheld, not the Master, but tlio 
sweet, pale face and the clear critical gray eyes of the Trinity 
Lily. 

He blushed like a schoolboy — he had left school quite throe 
months— and never took his eyes oil* his book again until the end 
of the service. 

He modestly asked his new friend Geraint about her as he sat at 
breakfast with him half an hour later. 

* You needn’t blush so, my deiir ftdiow !’ said Geraint kindly. 
* She’s quite beyond you — she is bej'oiid all of us ; we have all, in 
our turn, been in love -with her. She is well named— a cold, white, 
passionless Lily ; chills a fellow to the soul to talk to her. She's 
like that what-d’ye-call-her that a fellow carved out of marble ? 
I suppose Pygmalion ’ll come by some day and w'ake her up.’ 

Herbert sighed and flushed scarlet. It was the early days of his 
blushes ; they soon ceased to come so readily. 

* She’s not my sort,' said the good-natured giant with a laugh ; * I 
prefer a real flesh and blood w'oman. I’ll show you one •to-night, 
Flowers, that’ll beat her out and out, if you’ll com© to a “ coiiee 
with me after HalL’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BELLES OF CAMBRIDGE. 

‘I tlii*ik we are not wholly brain.’ 

Geraint was as good as his word. He called for Herbert after 
Hall faultlessly attired in eveniuir-drcss beneath his purple under- 
g/aduate gown, with a hothouse flower in his button hole. 

Herbert had no evening clothes, and his boots w^ere dreadfully 
thick. Geraint looked him over critically. 

*I say, old fellow,^ he stammered, blushing l>ke a girl, ‘if you 
w'ouldn’t mind, }ou know% my things ’ll just fit you. There are 
heaps of them dow-n there : take your choice.* 

Herbert accepted the loan, and took his choice; but the eveninor- 
ccat, the smallest that he could fiud m Geraint’s voluminous ward- 
robe, hung in graceful plaits over his jouthful figure. He was 
very glad to Cf»ver it over with his gown, and hide his shamefaced 
blushes in the darkiie s of the quad. He had never worn an 
cvcuing-coat before At the gate of Tiinity, Geraint hailed a 
hansom, and the friends drove lapidiy to the classic shades of 
Chesterton. 

The cab slopped at a handsome bouse, standing modestly back 
from the road, a roiniaturo shrubbery shutting it out from too 
inquisitive eye.s, with a convenient little carriage-drive winding 
through it, which ensured the utmost privacy to visitors in coming 
and going. Not even a lamp cast a weicoraing ray across the thres- 
hold ; the Jehus of Cauibndge knew the way very w’ell, and there 
liad never been an accident to speak of, though carriages ‘with 
hilarious occupants were coming and going through that gloomy 
shrubbery at all sorts of houi*s. 

Geraint dismissed the cab before be knocked Jit the door, 

* You needn’t play unless you like, Flown*rs,’ he said in a low 
voice, as he put out his cigar in the porch. ‘ You can look on.* 

Ho touched a bell as he spoke, au electric bell, that rung some- 
where with a mysteiious, confidential sound. A boy with in- 
r.umeraWe buttons opened the door into a small vestibule dimly 
lighted, and having admitted them and closed the door, threw open 
a haize-covered door into an inner hall, 

Coiuring in from the daikncss, the sudden glare of light for a 
moment blinded»Herbert, as he stood on the threshold awkwardly 
divesting himself of his cap and gow*n. 

There were other caps and gowns hanging in the brilliantly* 
lighted hall beside hi§, some with libbons to them, he remarked, as 
with feeble wonder he looked round at the very novel scene before 
him. It was a large entrancc-lr.ll full of palms, and pictures, and 
statuary, and roce-coloui-ed lamps, and soft carpets, with heavy 
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silken hangings before the doors ; a delightful scent of flowers, a 
low subdued sound of music and laughter, an intoxicating atmo- 
sphere of warmth, and ease and him etre. 

At least, this is how Herbert summed it up in his own mind, as 
he tossed restlessly in his bed some hours later. 

A demure looking maid-servant led them into an inner room 
where coffee was dispensed at one end of a long table, and stronger 
waters at the other. 

Several men were gathered at this end of the table, and Geraint 
joined them. Herbert heard the champagne corks while 

he modestly drank a scalding cup of coffee. He was far too 
nervous and bashful to help himself freely to milk. 

As he punished himself dreadfulh^ in trying to swallow it, a 
white arm, the roundest, whitest, most beautifully- shaped arm he 
had ever beheld, pushed the heavy curtain' that bung between the 
rooms aside. 

* Oh, Mr. Geraint we thought you wore never coming !’ 

The voice belonged to the arm — a rich full voiced with latent 
depth and power in it, like the arm. The beauteous sinuous thing 
was too round, and firm, and velvety, not to suggest strength — 
latent strength, somewhere. 

* I have not only come, but I have brought a friend,’ said Geraint^ 
laying down his glass and introducing Herbert. ‘ Flow ers of Trinity 
— Miss Bollenden.' 

Herbert modestly bowed to the owner of the arm, and the owner 
of the arm vouchsafed him a momentary glance, and di'-iuissed him 
from any further notice or attention during the reinaimier of the 
evening. 

Only a momentary glance, but it embraced every detail of his 
face and figure, even the plaits and puckers of his ill-fitting cvening- 

coat. 

The face was true to the promise of the arm \\hen Herbert 
dared to raise his eyes to it. He was so sub lued by the sight of 
so much beauty that be dropped them again with a bludi diru'tly. 
He need not have distressed himself ; the gleaming teeth and 
the flashing eyes were smiling upon ^oIncoIie eFe now, 

Miss Beilenden’s rooms were very full that nit'ht, and Herbert 
remarked that the guests were nearly all men — irnivcrsity men — 
and that the ladies — there were only quite a small sprinkling of 
ladies present — were young and lovely, and had no chaperons. 

The light was soft and rose-hued, and the room was wa|;m and 
pleasant, and there was a delicious languorous odwjr in the air that 
steeped the senses like a narcotic. 

But it was all quite en rhjh. The lovely hostess was a lady 
received into the best society in Cambridge, and her guests were 
ladies from a neighbouring seminary of sound learning, affiliated to 
the University. 

But it was Bohemia, nevertheless. 
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Tlio sweet girl-undergraduates, in their dainty toilettes, and with 
their charming affectation of superior learning, were quite aware it 
was Bohemia. 

They bad left their chaperon at home (correcting, no doubt, 
their untidy exercises) ; but they had come in a body, and unity is 
strength. 

It was certainly not one of these chaste divinities — they all wore 
glasses : dainty, piquant little glasses, whi'^h were ver}^ becoming, 
and imparted a quite superior and scholarly air — that "was seated 

the piano and the men were crowding round. Herbert could 
not see the singer ; he could only see her shoulder — glimpses of it, 
rather ; not enough of it at any time to satisfy himself if it were 
velvet, or flesh and blood. 

It was the most velvety shoulder he had ever beheld, and there 
was a good deal of it, as he saw by degrees. 

But he could hear the song. It might have been a funeral dirge, 
it was so utterly gruesome and despairing ; and the full rich voice 
was full of fears, and lamentation, and w’oe. 

There was quite a cheerful round of ap])lause when the song was 
finished, and a girl, a bright brunette sitting beside Herbert, 
whispered scornfully behind her fan : 

‘ That Hebe Bellenden is at her tricks again T 

* Who is it to night T said her companion. 

‘Oh, a Trinity man — that blonde fellow, bending over her. It 
was a John’s man l:>ofore he came in.’ 

‘ It doesn’t matter to Hebe wbicb,’ said the other -with a laugh ; 
• she encourages them all’ 

‘She's the horridest little flirt I ever saw,’ said the brunette im- 
patiently. * I have no patience with her ; it’s quite disgui>tiiig.’ 

The men were all crowding round Hebe Bellenden us she rose 
from the piano, and Geraint w'as offering her his arm ; one man 
was carrying her gloves, another bad got her fan, an<l a third her 
bouquet, as she passed up the room, followed by her little court. 

‘No; I don’t call her a flirt,’ said the otlu^r giil reflectively, 
'^patching the procession with critical eyes. ‘ SiC, she gives all the 
men the same encouragement ; it is part of her n'/c. I don’t think 
she can help it. I should rather call it Hebe’s fault T 

‘ Hebe’s fault !’ 

She was not wholly divine, then, as our impressionable^ iinder- 
gmduate — round-oyeu and open-mouthed — had taken her to be, as 
she swept past him up the room. 

She was human enough to bo ‘ made up of charms and simple 
wiles, praise, blame, love,-—* No ; be dared not follow the poet 
any further in that delightfully suggestive simile. 

It was quite a relief to hear that she had a fault — a quite pardon- 
able, and wholly delightful fault— that brought her down to a 
human level. 

The youngest Miss Bellenden was the acknowledged Bello of 
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Cambridge, and just now the reigning beauty and toast of the Uni* 
versity, so the ingenuous freshman may be forgiven for his innocent 
wonder and admiration. 

The sisters Bellenden had long been known as the Belles of 
Cambridge, but the elder sister’s beauty was on the wane— it had 
lasted very well, and still lighted up well at night, if the lamps 
were carefully shaded ; and she had still her shoulders and her arms 
left, and her gleaming teeth, and biilliant eyes, and classic coils of 
blue- black hair. 

The younger Miss Bellenden was strangely unlike her sistir, 
except that both had the same velvety complexion and dazzling 
white skin. 

Hebe Bellenden wore peaih at her throat ; but the pure velvety 
whiteness of her lovely shouldeis made them look dull and sickly in 
comparison. They were wonderful shoulders ! Hebe talked very 
little, only in monosyllables, or with her eyes, which were soft and 
dark and velvety, like her skin, and discreetly revved by long, 
swee[»iiig lashes : but her sh^)ulders spoke volumes ! 

Unkind criticism attributed the peculiar metallic sheen of her pale 
dead-gold hair to art, and the delicate stationary Hush of the wild- 
rose on her perfect cheek, and the vermilion of her small, straight 
mouth, to the same obliging handmaid ; but these were her detrac- 
tors, the shadows cast by her surpassing loveliness. 

It was of no use asking any of the ni(j^'nu girl-undcrgradnatcs to 
sing after Hebe, so Mi«s IWllci den ]>ounce(l upon a weak-facul 
blinking little man, that Herbert nmembered to have seen at 
Trinity, and led him captive to the piano. 

lie happened to be the best comic ^irger in the 'Varsity, and, to 
the huge delight of an mstlietic andienct*, he accompanied himself 
with one finger on the piano while he regaled his listeners with tbo 
latest thing in music-hall breakdown*?. 

The girl-undergraduates kft early, and as there w'cre no intro* 
ductions at Miss Bollendcn’s ‘cofiVes,’ they left as they came, un- 
known, which saved a good dial of possible cnibarrus.*ment in the 
future. 

After the ladies left a change came o’er the scene. The men 
went into the outer room for a smoke and champagne, and Herbeit 
feebly inquired for some coffee. It was quite cold now^ and the 
woman servants were gone, and he had a certain awful con- 
sciousness that it was past ten o’clock and that he ought to be in 
college. 

He looked helplessly over at bis Mentor, but Geraint bad eyes 
for no other person in the room but the lovely Hebe, and they^ 
were just now cutting for partners. 

Herbert didn’t see the cards brought in ; but green tables were 
spread, and the men were gathered round. There was one lady at 
each table, and the foolish freshman, who lounged about the niorn 
and looked on, grew so excited in the game that he felt in the 
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empty pockets of his borrowed clothes for some loose money to 
slake upon it. * 

Miss Bellenden, he remarked, with a certain awe-struck admira- 
tion, played like an old campaigner. She never missed a point ; 
she never allowed her attention to wander. Her brilliant e}es had 
a fierce, hungry heat in tlicm that he had never seen in a woman’s 
eyes before. Her strong, white, merciless hands gathered in a rich 
golden harvest from the foolish, wine- heated undergraduates, who 
grew pale and flushed by turns as their term’s allow’ance melted 
a^ay before her. 

ile turned aw'ay from tho contemplation of the elder Miss 
Bellcnden’s opulent charms, and the greed in her cruel face, to the 
adjoining table, where Ilebe Bellenden sat among- her admirers. 

She was winning, too ; there was quite a little heap of gold and 
some fluttering bank-notes on the table by her side j but her face 
was neither flushed nor eager. 

She won so^ca^ily, with an indifferent, scornful ease, and when 
the game was over she threw the cards down on the table, and 
gathered in her gains with a little disdainful smile culling her thin 
scarlet lips, as if she despised them for being so easily won, 

A man who had been playing rose at the end of the game and 
offered his seat to Herbert, lie declined it with a feeble attempt 
at a smile. 

‘ No, thanks ; I have no^ money.* 

‘ (tn, that d<'csn’t matter ; let me be your banker !’ 

The man pulbd out a handful of gold as he spoke, and offered it 
to Herbert. He took a sovereign with a sbamc-fiiced, guilty 
air. 

‘No, thanks ; I won't have any more,’ be had just sense enough 
to say as the man pressed the guld upon him. ‘ You must tell me 
to whom I am indebted V’ 

‘ Ob, (riinley, of King’s.' 

Heibert look the vacant .scat, and then a str*ange thing happened : 
between him and the lovely, scornlul face rose, .somewhere out of 
his irnuT consciouMicss, a pale, pleading face, and the kind eyes 
looked at him with a sad pity. 

‘ We arc w^aiting for you. Mr. ’ 

‘ Flow'ecs/ said Geraint, filling up the hiatus, 

* Oh, a friend of yours V’ 

‘ Yes ; you must lie merciful to him for my sake.’ 

Hebe, laughed a low% soft, delightful little laugh, that show’cd 
all her pretty w hfto teeth. 

* For your sake !’ 

Herbert’s vision was gone, and the red lips and the velvety eyes 
were smiling upon hini and thrilling him with a strange unaccount- 
able fascination. 

He played recklessly, and lost, and rose up hurriedly from the 
table. He had no more money j it was no use sitting there. 
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Geraint rose too, and looked at his watch. 

*rm afraid you ought to have been in college an hour ago, 
Flowers.’ 

Herbert grew white and cold with a sudden fear ; he wasn’t sure, 
in those early days, what awful thing was going to happen to him. 

* And you he said rather shakily, for the incidents of the night 
had upset him. 

‘ Ob, it doesn’t matter for rac !’ said the other with a laugh, in 
which all the men at the table joined. 

*What, going so early!’ exclaimed the elder Miss Bellen^en, 
looking reproachfully at Geraint. 

He nodded significantly towards Herbert, who caught the word 
‘Freshman!* an{j[ a baleful light in the lady’s fine eyes at the same 
moment. 

Hebe Bellenden cainc forward to wish him good-night. 

‘ I am so sorry to have won your money,* s^ho said sweetly ; ‘ you 
must come again another night, and win it back,’ 

Geraint stoyed behind saying hii adienjr^ while Herbert put on 
his cap and gown in the hall. Perhaps she was telling him to come 
again and win his money back. 

The men stepped out briskly into the moonlight, for there were 
no hansoms at that late, or rather early, hour. 

No hansoms, and no proctor*^, and the streets silent and deserted. 
They walked in silence till they cam© to the foot of IVfagdalene 
Bridge. Geraint stopped, and dropped the end of his cigar into 
the river. 

The moonlight touched the old college walls with a transient 
glory, softening its harsli rmtlines, and mellowing and subduing ih© 
squalid details of the buildings on the opposite bank. A star shot 
across the sky and seemed to drop in the dark water below. 

Both the men looked down ; they could hear the gurgling of the 
water beneath the bridge, and the sighing of the night wind in Iho 
old college trees. 

‘I wouldn’t go there again if I were you. Flowers/ said Geraint, 
breaking the silence. ‘It isn't exactly the place for you. I 
wanted to show you a real flesh and blood w'onian, and — and — 
you’ve seen her,’ 

‘She’s the loveliest creature I ever beheld in my lUo!’ inter- 
rupted Herbert with impetuous ardour. 

* Ye-es, she’s all that ; but she’s, well — you must knotv it sooner 
or later — she’s a tiger !* 

Herbert didn’t go to early chapel the next imbruing, no woke 
with a racking headache, and feeling seedy and disorganized 
generally. He had no appetite for bn breakfast, and still less for 
his lunch, for beside his plate, when he came in from lecture, he 
saw a letter from the Dean requesting the favour of a call. 

It was not altogether the effect of the previous night’s dissipation 
that made his cheek pale, and hia legs feel ridiculously shiky, as ho 
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mounted the Dean’s staircase. He was accustomed to take his 
stairs, as he had a good many to mount to his attic, two at a time, 
hut one of the Dean’s was quite as much as he could manage now. 

The Dean was alone, and standing with his back to him at a 
reading-desk at the end of a long room. He came forward with a 
—no, not a frown — a pained smile on his kind face, and gave the 
pale, trembling scholar his hand and pointed him to a chair by the 
fire. He was scarcely past middle-age, but his face w^as marked 
with strong manly furrows, and his hair was already iron-gray. 

* I dare say you know why I have sent for you, Mr. Flowers ?’ he 
bc<^n in that soft, slow voice that disarmed the reckless hardihood 
of the black-sheep of Trinity ; ‘ and no doubt you will be able to 
explain. I am informed that you were not in college until long 
past midnight.’ 

And Herbert explained. He could not look into those kind eyes 
and tell a lie. Of course be did not necessarily say anj thing about 
tigers. The Dean accepted his explanation, and dismissal him 
with a warning. 

lie still felt dreadfully guilty at chapel, as he sat, self-con- 
demned, on his freshman’s scat in tliat conspicuous front row, and 
felt that the Master’s severe eyes were upon him. and the eyes of 
all the fellows in the stall®, and the singing boys in the choir, and, 
above all. the Trinity Liiv in the corner, looking ho white, and 
pure, and spotless among all tlmsc du®ky academic gowms. 

He need not ba\e troubled hiius-elf, and blushed so furiously, 
when she lookf?d gravely over at the freshman s seat ; she was not 
looking.at him. 

When he reacbod his room after chapel he found a little narrow 
slip of printed paper on his table, which informed him ihat he was 
* gated ’ for nine o'clock for tlie renjamder of the term. 

He began about this time to forget to put that fondly-treasured 
botanical specimen that Muriel Sj>nrw'aj^ had given him beneath 
his pillowr ; there was ver\ little of it left, indeed, to put anywhere 
now’. He had so often forgotten to remove it lately, and bis bed- 
maker bad heartlessly thrown it a ide ; and one day he picked it 
out of the dustpan. Still there were a few thorns left, and a 
prickly stalk. 


(IIAPTER IV. 


* GATi:i>.’ 

‘ O FroshtBan, rimning fast to seed f 
O' Scholar, redolent of weed .’ 

Herbert did not see atiy more of the Bellos of Cambridge during 
the remainder of the term. And as ftw his lost sovereign, he was 
foolish enough, not only not to regret it, but to weakly regard it as 
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well lost, as it had won for him that delightful invitation that was 
for ever ringing in his cars : * Come again, Mr. Flowers, and win it 
back !* 

That stern mandate of the Dean’s which had condemned him to 
incarceration within the walls of his college — not exactly solitary 
confinement, as there were probably three haiulred of his fellow 
human beings within easy roach— ]mt it quite out of the question, 
his paying another vivsit to La Mai'-ou llellcnden this term. 

He could call ; no, he wasn’t quite sure that he could. He had 
a vague suspicion that the 5 p.ni. society and the 12 am. vero 
widely different. He had met the sisteis oiicc in the streets (jf 
Cambridge, and they had passed him unrecog nisiiig ; and he had 
sat through a* whole service at King’s exactly opposite llebe 
BeJientlcn, who was dressed so quietly and behaved so devoutly 
that she might have been an angel taking an airing. No ; on the 
whole, he decided it would be belter not to call. 

By dint of scraping up all his pocket-money the terra, he 
managed to repay (irinley, of King’s, the temporary loan. Giiuley 
hadn’t rooms in his college; his l<.>dging<i \vero in King’s Paiuile, 
opposite— -and very handsome rooms they were. Wiiethcr they 
were Queen Anne, or Early Plantugenct, or simply msthctic, 
Herbert could not tell, but they mipre.sscd him as the best rooms 
be had seen in Cambridge. 

Geraint's, though lavishly furnished tvith an utter disregard to 
cost, were quite commoiifdaco in compaii^on. There was no 
ostentation here, no overcrowding. There were rate engravings 
on the Walls, and pricele.ss old china in cabinets and on brackets 
and choice editions of scarce books on the long, low book sbelvt^s 
and, in one rccei^s, curious arms of foreign workmanship and 
design. There were no cup^ stuck about in prominent fv^isitions, as 
inmost men’s rooms ; no photographs on the walls of college clubs, 
of incidents of the field and the river ; no athletes, or jockeys, or 
opera-dancers in scant covstumes; not a woman’s portrait iu the room. 

There was ono other occupant of the room when Herbert eutorod, 
a huge mastiff stretched out at his full length on a rug before the fire„ 
It rose slowly when he came in the room, and sti etched itself 
leisuiely, and shook its}<lIow’ coat, ami came acroH.s the room with 
great strides to meet him. Herbert stopped, and tlie ddg stopped, 
for there W'as a look in the creature’s c^ca he did not like, and 
showing bis fine teeth, he uttered a low threatening growl like 
mutter^ thunder. * 

* Hnsb, Dear Boy !’ said his master with a lau^h, ‘ it’s all right 
and the faithful creature stooti aside and let Herbert pass, ‘ He 
chooses my friends for me,’ said Grinley wdth his mocking smile, 
that might be earnest or not. ‘ He only haiks at ]) 0 or men. If 
you had happened to bo rich, you w^onld have hud a different 
reception. 1 don’t know whether it i.s iiistinct or his natunil snob-» 
bishness, but I never knew him make a mistake.’ 
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* He is quite right iu my case/ said Herbert stiffly. ‘ His instinct 
was unerring ; ho knows I have no right here, except, indeed, to 
repay my debt, tho money you were ho kind to lend me at Miss 
I5ellcnden's/ and he laid the sovereign, that had been burning in 
Ui*^ pocket, down on the table by Mr. Griiiley^s side. 

‘ Yes ; ah, yes — to be sure ; I had forgotten all about it. You 
haven’t been down there lately ?’ 

* No,’ said the other modestly ; * I am “ gated.” * 

Grinley laughed— a low, unmusical, mocking laugh — and Herbert 
reddened. 

‘My dear fellow/ said Grinley, with quite a regal unbending 
of dignity that flattered the foolish freshman immensely, ‘that's 
one of the advantages of having rooms out of college. Now 
would you believe it, although this is my second year, I have 
never been “ gated once during the whole time I have been in 
• residence.* 

‘ lint you weie out later than I was the other night. We left 30U 
behind.’ 

Grinley playfully jingled some loose gold pieces in his waistcoat 
pocket, Herbert's last sovc’eign among them. 

* Y'ou have ranch yet to learn of the ways of Cambridge/ be said, 
with his low, cynical laugh. ‘ I have never found a door yet, in this 
place or in any other, that a golden key will not open.* 

Both raoii laughtd — one because he had the magic ‘ Open Sesame,' 
the other becaine he hadn't ; and Ileibert if he had been wi.se, and 
not a foolish, impressionable, and utterly weak-minded under- 
graduate, would have summoned up courage at this juncture to go 
away. But he only feebly remonstrated hen Giinley asked him 
to have some tea, and pouited w ith an idiotic smile to Giinley s 
canine ^Mentor. 

‘ Oh, he allows me to choose for my^ielf sometimes, lie is always 
W'illing to overcome his natural prejudices for a sufficient raison 
d'Mre, IL re, Dear Boy !’ 

The great creature came softly over, and put his huge paws on his 
shoulders, looking up, with a strange intelligence, into his face. 
Grinley spoke to luiu a few words in an unknown tongue, looking 
str.iight into his beautiful brown eyes as he spoke, and hiid his 
hand on H^n*bert’s arm. 

Softly and cringingly, w’itli his tail between his legs and his bead 
lunging down with an apologetic air, the great l>east came over and 
put his qold muzzle into Herbert’s hand, and stretched himself out 
at his feet, 

*yoa have got bis confidence, Flowers, from this hour,’ said his 
npaster ; ‘ mind you never abuse it. You will find it safer to keep 
him a friend than an enemy.’ 

And the lovely tawny creature sat at his feet looking up with its 
soft, blinking eyes into bis artless face, while his master drew from 
tho boy the simple story of hii life. He told him willingly enough 
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about his school^ his home, the Squire at the great bouse across the 
river ; but he didn’t tell him about the little mother. 

‘ Isn’t there a son of Spurway ’s here V* be asked presently, having 
led up to the subject in the most easy, natural ivay in the "world. 

* Yes ; Tom Spurway, at Trinity, lucky fellow I’ And Herbert 
sighed as be thought of his own meagre heritage, the musty classics, 
and the old coach’s silver inkstand. 

‘ Fine property, eh ?’ 

‘ Finest in North Devon ; Sir Hugh hunts the western division ; 
has a kennel at Fairy Cross, and the best shooting in the countf^%’ 

When he had pumped the artless lad quite dry, and extracted all 
the information he wanted from him, he let him go, and Dear Boy 
accompanied hiyi gravely to the door. 

‘ Good-bye, Dear Boy ! good-bye, old fellow ; remember wo aro 
friends !’ Herbert called out, as the great creature stood watching 
him down over the stairs. 

Grinley surprised Herbert some days after this fey a visit after 
Hall. A man on his staircase — Brown by name — had found him 
out, and, being of a cheerful and sociable turn of mind, usually 
dropped in after Hall to have a little chat and a cup of coffee — if 
it happened to be going — before settling down to work for the 
night. 

The reading men of the University plead a precedent for this 
custom, handed down from old monastic times, when the old, old 
occupants of those venerable walls used to collect together after 
their temperate meals, in knots of three or four, for the purposes 
of meditation. 

It was not exactly for meditation that Browni sought Herbcrt^a 
society after Hall. The new friends had a good deal in common. 
Both were poor, and both had come up with the laudable intention 
to work. 

Brown was very much in earnest, and he had reason to be. Ilis 
.father, as he told Herbert in the course of their post-prandial con- 
versations, was a poor country parson with seven small children, 
and — ^he w’asn’t exactly starving him.^elf, but he was cheerfully 
submitting to all sorts of privations to send his eldest son to 
Cambridge, to his own college, where lie had done so well, and 
where, with paternal fondness, he hoped his sou would Qo better, 
and some day win a name for himself, and a decent position, and 
maybe, on his broad*shoulders, help those little Browns at home to 
mount the social ladder t«o. • 

Brown’s shoulders were broad enough, and hi^ intentions were 
excellent ; but his face, or what little could be seen of it through 
a fragrant cloud of Latakia, an atmosphere that usually hung 
around Brown like an halo, was weak aqd utterly wanting in 
purpose. It was a kind face, nevertbeless~a small, round, good- 
tempered, kindly face, surrounded wdth a mop of sandy hair. 

He was not iaappiopaately christcued Cherub by the men of his 
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college, not only from the cherubic outline of his countenance kad 
its wholesome fresh colour, as from its peculiar trustfulness of 
expression. 

lie was the most open and communicative fellow in Trinity. 
He had already, quite confidentially, told every man on his 
staircase that he was engaged, and that the name of his charmer 
was ‘ Maria.’ It was needless for him to expatiate upon the charms 
of his Maria ; he had quite a gallery of photographic representations 
of her — from the age of six upwards — on the walls of his room, 
besi<l^ an album full of Marias on his table. 

Brown’s Maria was quite a standing toast of Trinity. 

But we are keeping Mr. Grinley, of King’s, waiting in the cold. 

lie was not alone ; Geraint had come up with him to show him 
the way. Not that there was any danger of missing ft ; he couldn’t 
go up higher, unless he went out on the roof. 

• There could not be anything more opposite than the two men 
who came into Herbert’s room together. Grinley was a good deal 
older than the jfverage undergraduates of Cambridge— older and 
more v/orn, not with the honest wear of ‘work,’ which leaves its 
mark like a refiner s fire, but the ineffaceable stamp of a dissipated 
youth. His chin was clean-shaven, and bis thin lips were shaded 
by a dark moustache, and bis bright dark eyes were discreetly veiled 
beneath a languid indolent manner that seldom allowed him to look 
anyone in the face. The only striking feature in bis handsome, 
impassive face >vas bis teeth, which \vere remarkably white and 
large, and slightly prominent. 

He was studiously careful and neat in bis dress, and wore, not at 
all ostentatiously, magnificent jewellery. An opal pin, surrounded 
with very brilliant diamonds, blazed on his shirt-front, and he wore 
a ring to match on the little finger of his left hand. 

Herbert noted these details — insignificant to other men — with 
■» a sense of their incongruousness in his own mean room. He 
received his visitors in a shamefaced, embarrassed way, cautioning 
them to beware of the beams, and recommending them to keep as 
nearly in the middle of the room as possible, as both being rather 
above the average height, it w'as the only part of the room where 
they could stand upright in safety. 

There was only one easj-chair in the place, which Brown 
already occupied, and the crippled couch Herbert had taken off 
from the former tenant. He had got used to its peculiarities by 
this time, jind adapted himself to its defects ; a broken spring or 
two, more or less, wais of no account when he had got used tb it ; 
but a tendency the back legs had to shift their po.'^itiou and 
suddenly collapse rendered it dinicuU for anyone but the owner 
himself to preserve a dignified balance upon it. 

Herbert pushed forwaili a couple of hard AVindsor-cliairs to his 
visitors. 

‘I’m afraid/ he said, with a feeble smile, seeing them make for 
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the unreliable couch, ‘ that is not a verj comfortable seat ; it has a 
game leg.' 

‘ Be accurate, my dear fellow/ interrupted Brown, correcting bim 
— ‘ two.' 

* Very good — very good/ murmured Grinley, showing all his 
shining teeth, while Geraint laughed good-humouredly, and took 
the uninviting Windsor chair. 

The other followed his example, and took a chair the other side 
of the table, with a perspective view of the fire, which vras the only 
cheerful thing in the room. ^ 

From this position, which, as a set-off, included a decided draught 
from the ill-fitting casement behind, Grinley took a rapid survey of 
the room. 

There was v%ry little to survey. 

The walls of the poor scholars den were quite bare, with the 
exception of a few college notices, stuck up with pins—he had re-^ 
moved the unique sporting portraits (minus the heads) left by the 
late tenant — and the floor of the room was nearly Bare, too, as that 
portion of the large Axrainster rug described in the inventory as 
‘ five holes and a fringe' had been judiciously foresjbortened by the 
bed-maker, and now covered a limited space by the hearth. 

There were no pots, silver or pewter, stuck up in conspicuous 
places, no knick-knacks or brackets in the coriiers (they would have 
occupied a position very near the ground, as the gradient ot the 
ceiling was curiously steep) : there were no five o’clock tea-tables 
or jaunty chairs lying in wait for the unwary. It was as arid a 
desert as any scholar could desire. 

Grinley smiled — a slow, quiet smile, that only curled the corners 
of his mouth. It certainly was not worth while to sit any longei 
in a draught. 

He dragged his chair over to the fire, and rubbed bis hands 
meditatively in the grateful warmth. As he rubbed them, the opal 
on his finger gleamed blood-red in the firelight. Ho turned it 
round in an absent manner, as if it were an evil-eye, upon each of 
the men who’sat in a circle round the hearth. 

It was pale and colourless when he turned it upon Herbert, and 
warmed up into a dull red heat when it fell upon Geraint ; but 
when it turned in the direction of Brown- -.si m pie, ^ easy-going 
Brown — it leaped up into a blood-red flame. 

He tried the exjieriment twice, in his absent way, with the same 
result. With a gambler’s acceptance of fate, he ought, he had 
been wise, to have taken the warning, and let ^the foolish under- 
graduate go. 

But who is wise in time ? One sees things so much clearer after 
the event. Grinley sat on, and the opal flashed its warning in 
vain. • * 

He took out a cigarette-case and a pack of cards from bis 
pocket ; and presently the foolish boys, who ought to have been at 
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their work — the curfew had rung long ago — were deep in the 
mysteries, the little innocent mysteries, of nap. 

For some time there were no great losses on either side ; and 
presently Geraint, who was reckless, and indifferent as to the 
extent of his losses, suggested higher stakes, and with the utmost 
complacency lost ten jwunds. 

Herbert and Brown looked across the table at each other with a 
certain stricken look. Grinley surprised it half-way. 

‘ Is nap a game you can be cheated at ?’ asked the Cherub inno- 
c^tly. 

Gri nicy’s brow darkened. 

‘ I never knew gentlemen cheat at nap,’ he said crusbingly, with 
a swift suspicious look at Brown*; ‘nor in any other game, for the 
matter of that.’ 

‘Ob, I didn’t mean anything,’ said Brown meekly. 

(irinley was so far above showing malice for any covert sugges- 
tion there m^ht be in Brown’s remark, that when he rose to go, 
that candid and ingenuous undergraduate was three sovereigns and 
some odd shillings richer foi*. his visit. That was heaping coals of 
fire in earnest. 

The fickle goddess Fortune had al>o visited Herbert to the tune 
of a couple of very welcome guineas. 

The two foolish fellows rejoiced over their first success — when 
Grinley had gone, and nearly killed himself in going down 
Herbert’s staircase — and spent the remainder of the evening, and 
far into the night, in making abstruse calculations into the odds of 
nap, allowing a fixed percentage in favour of luck. 

Brown, who was of a very sanguine temperament, went so far as 
to start a theory that, by judicious and systematic playing, a better 
income could be gained at nap than in the Church ; and further to 
illustrate his theory, he went to bed, and slept so late the follow- 
ing morning that ho missed his college chapel and two divinity 
lectures. 

Fortune, that fickle goddess, every philosopher knows, is never 
to be counted upon. Sbe lures a man on with those shining un- 
trustable eyes of hers, and then she deserts him. Sbe only treated 
Herbert as she treats all the rest < f her votaries, especially the 
weak one# who haven’t sufficient bad bone to keep themselves out 
of mischief. 

It was the old, old story. Herbert was so intoxicated at winning, 
BO lured on with his first success^ — the devil’s success, which he 
metes out so haridsomely to beginners— that he plunged eagerly, 
night after night, into the exciting game of nap. 

It didn’t matter much while he and Brown played alone, while 
the night winds wjiisyed eerily round his attic ; they had only 
their golden first-fruits to lose, and this changed hands so frequently 
that Brown’s three guineas wei'e^as often in Herbert's pocket as 
that industrious scholar’s two guineas in Brown’s. But when they 
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carried their luck with the® a couple of floors lower, things were 
altered. Maybe Luck objects to every chaugc that is not of hOl* 
OWtt making. Grinley gave Geraint his revenge a few nights later, 
and the two poor scholars were of the party. 

Herbert staked his little all, and lost it, and Geraint good- 
humo«re<ily insisted on lending him five sovereigns, pof/r ten- 
eourager. He shiked these and lost. Well, the world did not 
exactly come to an end, but there was a great singing in his tos, 
as if a cannon had gone off and would never cease reverberating, 
and he found his eyes suddenly full of tears. He had just remeaa* 
bered the little mother at home, who at that very moment was 
most likely on her knees praying for him with all her heart !— and 
— and be was wasting her poor little substance, the result of, oh ! 
so much self-denial and economy, in riotous living ! 

He remembered this when it was too late, and a big lump came 
up in his throat and his eyes filled with sudden tears of contrition, 
and be rose unsteadily from the gaming-table, whei^ Brown was 
winning hilariously, and left the room. 

Grinley rose, too, and followed him. The staircase was dimly 
lighted, as college staircases are w'ont to bo. but Grinley found his 
man before be bad got half-w^ay up his ladder. He laid his hand 
heavily on the boy's shoulder, and turned bun round. 

‘ This kind of thing doesn’t do for you, FIoAvcrs,’ he said not un- 
kindly. * You haven’t a fortune to lose ; but you have w^bat I shall 
never have— God help me ! — a name to win. Take my advice : 
don’t do it again,’ And before Herbert could find words to answer 
him, be had put the money he had won from him back into the 
bov’s hand, and Lad disappeared down the dark stairs. 

Herbert didn't play nap any more that term ; and Brown, whose 
lightly-won guineas ■were burning dreadful boTes in his ]K)cket, 
bought presents for IMaria and each of her five sisters, and for the 
seven young Browns in tlie dear old country vicarage, and went 
home for his Christmas vacation quite happy I 


CHAPTER V. 

BULGE D O il U M ! 

Heubbut went down at Christmas, and spent the short vacation 
at Bid^ord. He travelled third-class by the same train, as it 
happened, as that hopeful scion of nobility, Tom^purway. 

The fcUow- commoner, who travelled in a saloon carriage, with a 
foot- warmer and a mountain of rugs, and wore a fearful and w’on- 
derful thing in travelling- wraps, and boug|it newsmipers at every 
station and smoked cigars on ^every platform where the train 
stopped, never saw Herbert the whole way' down. He conldn^ 
nfford to, for Lord Francis WaUop| Lord jportsmouth’s third eoiii 
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ym travelliog with him, and he couldn't be expected to notice ‘ a 
confounded beggar of a sizar.’ Lord Francis left him at Barnstaple, 
and then he became suddenly conscious of Herbert’s existence, and 
bawled out to him, as he stood beating his arms for warmth on that 
bleak, inhospitable platform, to give him a light. 

Herbert civilly reminded him that he wasn't the porter, and con- 
tinued his exercise, whereupon he ‘confounded the beggar’s impu- 
dence !’ during the remainder of the journey. 

The little mother was waiting for Herbert at the Bideford rail- 
wSy station, and threw 1 er arms around him, and kissed him before 
all the porters, and would insist upon carrying his rug and umbrella. 
An empty carriage with a pair of horses, and brilliant lamps, and a 
tall footman, and a broad coachman, and a foot warmer and addi- 
tional rugs awaited the representative of the house of Spurway. 

The carriage passed Herbert and his mother on the road, and the 
wheels bespattered them with mud, and the lamps, which shone 
like eyes of fltfme through the darkness, made a path of fire before 
them as they trudged merrily homeward, Herbert shouldering his 
bag and Lucy proudly carrying bis sticks. 

It was very remarkable how the place had changed during those 
few weeks of absence, llow small and low the white- thatched 
Bideford cottages had grown ! bow mean the little old-fashioned 
shops on the quay ! and even the fine old bridge was shorter by 
two arches than it had been when he went away. 

At least Herbert thought so ; but the greatest change of all was 
in the dear old home of his childhood, which had suddenly collapsed, 
shrunk up as it were, into half its accustomed size. 

Everything had dwarfed, inhide as well as out, and grown 
suddenly shabby and mean. The narrow walls and homely hearth, 
sending out into the road its ruddy glow of welcome, had grown 
narrower and homelier than ever. I’he worn old-fashioned furni- 
ture, that bad been new w-hen the ok! coach married, had grown all 
at once shabby and faded. There were no tender momories of the 
dead to endear it to the Cambridge undergraduate, and he saw it, 
in these first moments of disillusion, in all its naked homeliness. 

Only the little mother was unchanged. Herbert could not help 
acknowledging, as he sat talking in the firelight, with her hand in 
bis, that he had not seen a woman in Cambridge, not even that 
august personage, the Master’s wife, to szy nothing of the wdves of 
the dons and the professors and the Vice-Chancellor, who was half 
so lovely, and as ^ear approaching perfection, as his own littlo 
mother. 

And he was quite right ! 

Nevertheless he awoke up in a very ungracious state of mind on 
the morning following his arrival, and looked out of the casement 
of the little chamber of his childhood on the dear familiar scenes 
with a dreadful sense of humiliation. 

It was a Ycr/ uuciaistian and unreasonable spirit to return home 
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in after such a few weeks of absence, and reflected discredit; open 
the teaching of that religious foundation of which he was a 
member. 

The little white town of Bideford lay beneath bis window, very 
peaceful and quiet in the gray December morning; and the light 
mists were slowly rising from the river, and beyond lay the thickly- 
wooded hills, and the wide deer-park sloping steeply up to the 
great house. 

Herbert turned away impatiently, and moodily descended the 
steep cottage stairs to begin the new life that awaited him. 

The morning light revealed the leanness and the bareness of that 
poor home only more fully. There were no longer any roses on 
the porch to cover its nakedness ; no homely flowers to brighten up 
the little bleak garden plot. The walls of Lucy’s best parlour were 
stained with damp and mildew, and it had a faint odour as if it 
had been long unused, and the carpet was worn and faded, and the 
fire burnt unwillingly in the small old-fashioned gratl*. 

Lucy did not tell him that there had been no fire in that dreary 
little bow-vindowed room, that looked out into the wet garden, 
since he had been away, that she had sat in the kitchen beyond, 
with the small maid, all through the winter months to save fire 
and candle. 

Since the widow’s household had been diminished she had cur- 
tailed her poor little housekeeping expenses in order that the small 
sums saved should be devoted to her boy. She had grown miserly 
towards her own needs in order to minister to Herbert’s. 

Is not love incomplete without sacrifice ? 

It was a very gloomy vacation for Herbert. He shunned the 
busy streets of the town ; he had no pleasure in the society of his 
former schoolfellows ; he slunk away, as one ashamed, from the 
notice of the neighbouring gentry, when they were so conde- 
scending as to recognise the existence of the handsome under- 
graduate. Bi\t most of all he shunned the public highways, where 
he was likely at any time to meet the people from the great house. 

Not that he did not walk out, day after day, with a secret tremor 
of hope in his heart that he should see one face from the Court that 
would repay him, in one brief glance, for all the weary vigils of 
hoi>e and despair that be persuaded himself he had been keeping. 
The foolish boy used to hang about the country lanes in the 
gloaming of the raw December days, on the chance of getting a 
eight of bis Dulcinea, as she rode back from hunting, without being 
recognised. 

He had his wish sometimes, and would turn into a gate in time 
to see the gay cavalcade of huntsmen and dogs, and the noble 
master and his daughter in her scarlet habit, saeep by. 

Her ladyship’s carriage crossed his path one day, when he was 
more absent-minded than usual, and the broad coachman flicked his 
whip at him to get out of the way. 
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Herbert looked up, and seeing whose the carriafife was, walked 
more leisurely than ever in the very front of the galloping horses* 

John Thomas had them well in hand, but he grumbled quite 
audibly at the reckless youth ; and when Herbert raised his hat 
gloomily to the ladies in the carriage, Lady Millicent stared blankly 
at him through her gold eyeglass, and enquired of her daughter 
‘who that extraordinary person was who tried to upset the 
carriage 

She sent him next day, however, an invitation to a ball at 
Bratton Court — the tenants* ball ! 

Herbert knew exactly what this meant. Not only Farmer Hodge 
and his rosy-chcoked daughters, and the tenantry, high and low, on 
the Bratton Estate, and the honest tradespeople of Bideford who 
had the honour of serving the household of the Court* but ihe upper 
servants were included among the guests at the tenants’ ball. 

Herbert fumed, in the bitterness of his spirit, at this gratuitous 
insult. He would have written a reply full of delicate irony, and 
pointed with the finest wit, declining the honour ; but Lucy, with 
tears in her eyes, begged him to remembe r that they bad long eaten 
of the crumbs of that liberal tiible, and lliat her slender provision 
for future needs depended upon her ladyship’s bounty. The 
deeply-wounded undergraduate fumed and mged inwardly, and 
finally tore tip the missive ; and Lucy wrote a pretty little note of 
thanks, declining the honour my lady and Miss Muriel were so kind 
as to do them. 

Herbert relieved his mind after the event by reading to his 
mother the account of ‘ The Festivities at Bratton Court ’ which 
appeared in the columns of the BUhford Chronicle^ interspersed 
with a pungent and satirical commentary that mightily relieved Ms 
over-charged feelings, if it did nothing else. 

It was quite delightful to see the gloomy relish with which he 
read tlio interesting account of Lady Milliccni’s condescension in 
opening the ball with the steward, while Sir Hugh led off with the 
portly housekeeper, and Mister Tom favoured the children’s pretty 
governess ; and Miss Muriel — well, she might have danced with 
him if he had been there-consoled herself with the Honourable 
Plantagenet Glossop, who was staying at the Court. 

Little TTuIio, the gourernank^ came to drink tea with Lucy the 
following day. She came to drink tea with her fellow-ia.sfi^«^ri(vnow. 

She had grown ever so much prettier, this innocent, artless Julie, 
in the few months that had elapsed since Herbert used to visit her 
by way of the back stairs. There was a deeper light in her dark 
eyes, demurely shaded by sweeping black eyelashes, that threw 
quite a purple shadow on the deliciite peach-bloom of her cheeks. 

And her fringe ? Well, her fringe was more pronounced, and 
arranged more artistically — perhaps Marie, my lady’s own maid, 
had given her a few lessons. It was the most tantalizing, be- 
wildering fringe. If you happened to look over her shoulder, or 
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ehe looked over yours— -a pretty trick she had, in her artless wajr— 
it got in your eyes and tickled your cheeks, and got mixed up with 
your whiskers if you happened to be of the male sex, and sent 
creepy-crawly sensations down your spine, as if it were charged 
with electricity, like the fur of a black cat is reputed to be. At 
Ic^st it gave Herbert that uncomfortable sensation as she bent over 
him to read the account of the festivities at Bratton in the B\de* 
ford Chronicle. 

It was no use his making room for her, and craning his nock on 
one side so as— well, not to embarrass her. He coukinH get auay 
from the fringe, do wbat he would ; and her warm breath was on 
his cheek, and the faint suggestive perfume of patchouli steeped his 
senses like a naiootic. 

How full of ci^prit and innocent mirth she was, and with what 
delightful humour she recounted the droll incidents of the tenants' 
ball! She was really quite inimitable W'ben she portrayed portly 
Sir Hugh and the buxom housekeeper, and her lad^^sbip, tall and 
stately, and the steward, who was the smallest and broadest of men, 
and lame to boot, opening the ball She did the whole thing to the 
life ill the middle of the room, till Herbert laughi^d as he had not 
laughed since ho had ceasi d to be a boy. 

She told him a great deal about the couqiany staying at the Court, 
the Honourable Plantagonet, ‘who was ;McHRt(*r Torn’s boosom 
friend,’ and Loid Francis, both of whom w'cre deeply smitten by 
the very ordinary charms of ^liss Muriel. 

* Ah, you men, you have no sense!' Julie concluded, shrugging 
her pretty shoulders in her expres'-ive foreign way. ‘ You don’t 
know when a woman is (hic. You admire a figure without grac(^, 
a face without coin]>k‘xion, couieur, expression ; you adore blue 
eyes, like one enfant — red bair, coarse hands, coarse feet— bah! 
you have no sense !’ 

Herbert accepted the rebuke meekly : no doubt, like the rest, ho 
had been guilty of worshijiping the wrong woman. Ills idol was 
clay — very coarse clay, ma\be: women find out these things 
quicker than men— but he did not love her one wiiit the Ic.rs foi it. 

Julie came pretty often during those dark winter days, brighten- 
ing up the bare room, and for the time dispelling the gloom that 
was settling over the boys spirits— that Byronic gloom tfiat, Lara- 
like, rejects sympathy, and expresses itself m turn-down collars, 
and a sombre, preoccupied cast of countcnunccj not unusual at a 
certain period of youth. 

He liked Julie to come. Her little .scraps df news from the 
great house fed the passion that w^as consuming him, or that he 
thought was consuming him. He always led her to talk upon one 
subject— a subject of w'bich he could never tire — Muriel Bpurway 
and her lovers. 

The little governess knew quite well, her ladyship’s own maid, 
had told her^ that she had rejected Lord Francis, who was a 
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younger son, and that my lady was very anxious that she should be 
civil to Meester Tom’s friend, ‘ the young Milord Plantagenet, who 
was coming in to so vere great richesse.’ 

Herbert listened greedily while she retailed all the backstair 
news of the Court, and ground his heel into the worn hearthrug, 
and laughed dismally when she was gone, with honest shame and 
self-contempt. 

He was losing caste with him-elf every day. He despised him- 
self for listening to this woman’s vulgar gossip, and strode oUt 
kioodily to long, solitary rambles upon the far-stretching sandy 
burrows by the gray wintry sen. He wrote a tragedy at this time 
in Greek, winch relieved his feelings immensely, lie read it to 
Lucy by the light of the solitary candle by the kitchen fire, and 
mouthed it so solemnly, aril with such tragic eifcct, that the small 
maid, who was their companion in these evening gatherings, throw 
her apron over her head and began to bowl. 

Lucy couy not view without much inward fear and trembling 
the'^^e unwonted moods of depression and gloom in her darling. 
8he never even faintly guessed at their true cause, Imt put it down 
in her simple heart to some trouble that had befallen him at that 
terrible University. 

She had suffered herself there. What high hopes and crushing 
disappointmeuts she had suffered beneath those frowning college 
wails. Heaven only knew ! She bad buried them lo ig ago 
bene«ath that little white stone, all avlant now, in Grantchester 
Churchyard. But the poor scholar who lay sleeping there, despite 
all his failures and di>appointments had never been subject to 
these strange mootls oi dejection and gloom : there was nothing 
morbid in that bright, sanguine nature, that was buoyed up to the 
list with dazzling vision^ of success to the very guc of failure. 

Pei haps these hovel iiig shades of gloom and despair are the 
pec’ihar atmospheie of genius. 

Lucy did her best to brighten up the poor homo, and make the 
boy’s brief holiday less lonely and sad. llcr own society knew 
was dull and woaiisorae after his gay college life, so she encouraged 
that demure little puss Julie, whom she disliked, and distrusted 
ill her heart, to make the long winter evenings pass more pleasantly 
to the gfbomy undergraduate. 

Julie bore with the boy’s tincertaia humour with delightful 
good-nature. She had sharper eyes than his mother ; and she coaxed 
him, and petted him, and adored him in her artless foreign way, 
and looked up id him as a miracle of cleverness and learning, so 
that it was no wonder his foolish head was quite turned with her 
innocent adulation. 

His spirits rose on these occasions. Who does not thaw beneath 
the warm breath of admiration — melt insensibly beneath the soft 
voices of praise ? At such times it seemed to him that his hope- 
less passion W'as not worth the fuel it consumed — that this tender 
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creature, wbo was ready at any moment to flutter at his feet, was 
more worthy of his boyish love. 

In those delightful walks beneath the stars, or on wild stormy 
nights, when it was necessary to enfold Julie in his own scanty 
wraps, and gather her in very closely beneath a single umbrella, 
when he escorted her back to the entrance of the great house, the 
foolish fellow W'ould be beguiled into saving all sorts of pretty 
speeches, and pressing with unwonted warmth the little hand that 
clung so tenderly to his arm. 

The only wonder was that he didn’t say more ; it w^as not (jv 
lack of opportuiiitj^ 

Ue never committed himself in these evening rambles, though 
he went quite as far as he well could go without doing so— perhaps 
farther ; and Julie was always on the watch to catch him, but he 
didn't give her the chance. 

He went no farther, indeed, than the entrance to Bratton Court 
with her; and the timid, fluttering little creutur*, with many 
innocent expressions of misgiving, would scurry away beneath the 
shrubs like a frightened rabbit. 

But Julie did not run very far. She would stop when she had 
got out of sight of the lodge-gate, and, looking back in the 
direction of her retreating swain, indulge in gestures curiously 
expressive of scornful disdain, snapping her fingers and tossing 
her pretty head. She didn’t at all mind the rain then, or snow 
or whatever happened to be coming down through the trees : and 
she had a habit of muttering sotily to herself, ‘ Wait a iiiinit ! 
wait a minit f and she would walk leisurely back to the house, 
taking a strange kind of satisfaction in getting wet through. 

No ; Julie W'as not taken in by the boy’s pretty speeches ; she 
saw through the flimsy veil of sentiment, with those sharp eyes of 
hers, shaded so demurely beneath the sweeping black lashes, that 
his brave, simple, honest heart was untouched. 

She knew, poor lonely little J ulie I the genuine thing when she 
saw it. 

But Herbert did not alw^ays go home, like an obedient spaniel, 
when she dismissed him at the lodge-gate. He would loiter in the 
shadow of the trees, looking gloomily across the park at the great 
house, where there "were lights shining in every window, and think 
of the days, that seemed ^o long ago, when he would part tho 
rhododendrons and watch Muriel Spurw'ay among her lovers on tho 
lawn. The time had not come for him to go up to the front door 
yet ; and, as he turned gloomily away from the contemplation of 
the great house, a voice would sound out of the darkness — 
a whisper steal through the trees, * Wait a minute 1 wait a minute !' 

The voice was familiar, but strange, for there was a tone of 
triumph and defiance in it that was new to him. 

Was it prophetic? He would go home through tho darkness, 
With the rain pattering down upon him, softly whispering to him- 
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self, ‘Wait a minute !* as Dick Whittington may have done when 
he retraced his steps from Highgate, and the bells were making 
strange music in his ears. 

What a prophecy to a ragged little scullion ! * Turn again, 

Whittington, Lord Mayor of London !' Surely the promise bore 
the seed of the fulfilment ! 

‘ Wait a minit !’ It was a human voice that spoke here, and 
there was nothing said about being Mayor of Bideford ; but 
Herbert went on his way with a strange mysterious lo Paean slowly 
swtlling in his heart. Surely his time would come by-and-by ; he 
had only to work, and ‘ w-ait a minit.' 

Herbert wont back to Cambridge the next morning. The sun had 
risen gloriously over the purple hill«, and there was a shining light 
upon the distant sea, and all the mists that had hung for weeks 
over this damp, green West- Country had lifted, and the world 
spread out fresh and fair before him. 

He roraembSred, as the Parliimcntary train, with its freight of 
third-class pas^engeis, steamed slowly out of the station, and Lncy, 
standing among the early market-people on the platform, waved a 
tender farew'ell to the dear face at the window, that she could not 
see through her tears ; he remembered with a pang of contrition 
how tender and self-sacrificing her love W'as, and how selfish and 
unworthy his return ! 

Her benediction follow ed him as she returned to the poor home 
where be had chafed behind the galling bars of poverty. It looked 
very lonely without him. The door of his little room was open, 
and on the floor was strewn the litter and debris of packing, and 
the impression of hi.s head w^as fresh upon the pillow. Lucy knelt 
down beside it, and buried her wet face on the vacant pillow, and 
prayed for her boy with strong supplication and tears. 

It W’as the old tender story of the importunate widow storming 
heaven’s-gate, and taking no denial, and surely the petition w^as not 
iu vain 1 


Cn AFTER YL 

WAIT A MINUXnl 

• I>csis<U‘SH burns tb^ fi'rvour of rctiown, 

Caught from the strong routagion of the gown,* 

Herbkkt retumci? to Trinity with a settled determination to work 
and— wait a minute. 

It might be a long minute ; minutes do vary : there are long 
ones in all lives ; w^hile,^ome, alis ! arc winged ; but however long 
this particular minute might be, he was quite prepared to wait. 

He shut himself up in that bare room that looked out upon the 
leads, and sported his oak, and was deaf to all the blandishments of 
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{Peasant fttream of University life that was bubbling in the quad 
below. The stream never reached up so high as Herbert’s staircase, 
and few men troubled themselves about the poor sizar who kept in 
that exalted region sacred to the college cats. 

Brown had come back wdth the same laudable intention. Maria 
had fired his ambition with a highly-coloured picture from life of 
the felicity of the friend of her bosom, who had recently married 
a curate, and begun housekeeping on the bewildering sum-total of 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year. 

With this delightful vision before his eyes, Brown had cbmc 
back with a Spartan determination to work. JMaria had given him 
her last photograph, winch stood in a magnificent frame upon his 
table, at his iibow, so that the rew'ard of his labour should bo 
always before bis eyes. 

He got accustomed to it after a time, and u:-ed to knock it over 
w’ith his books, and it W'ould lie face downwards for days, and the 
men of his staircase used to play strange tricks \%itb it, and sub- 
stituted an improper ballet-girl’s likeness for it, and Brown never 
found it out, but went on thinking that IMatia was there watching 
him, as he used to assure her she was in his letters, though she 
would have blushed dreadfully to s^e the indecent creature in the 
scanty skirts that the men of his acquaintance used to introduce 
to strangers as ‘ Brown’s Matia.’ 

He hud promised the dear girl to abjure caids and wines, and all 
naughty, wicked college ways that stood in the way of that dazzling 
vision of a curacy, and a wife, and a hundred and twenty pounds a 
year. There is a long avenue at Trimly, with the spire of a 
church faintly visible ever so far off in the d'uslance, that is 
supposed to typify a University career. Brown nse<l lo walk np 
and down that avenue craning his neck to see the spire ; but it was 
very seldom in sight in those foggy Februarv da}s. 

He had made a discovery dunug the vacation, or Maria bad made 
it — that there was nothing like method, lie had tried every other 
way of working and failed, and now — it was rather late to begin — 
ho was going to be methodical. 

He wrote out a set of rules which excited the 'wonder and awe of 
his staircase, and arranged the order of spending every liour of the 
twenty-four. Herbert copied them, so did several oth*cr men, and 
hung them up in their rooius in a prominent place. 

The men of Trinity, if they are nothing else, arc consistent, and 
as they consistently began the programme of the day’s work at 
noon, they were severely exercised during tho^ available hours of 
the twenty-four in trying to overtake seven o' ock, the hour set for 
beginning work. They all gave it up, including Browm, before the 
end of the week ; but Herbert clung tenaoiously to his old custom 
of attending morning chapel. He tried very hard to get Brown, 
the originator of the great scheme, to pnt in an appearance, but 
failed after the first morning. 
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The Dean had remarked unkindly about Brownes braces, which 
unfortunately were of a conspicuous colour, and which, owing to 
his hasty toilet, were not unfrequently to be seen hanging down in 
two scarlet lines beneath his surplice, to the amusement of the 
ingenuous freshmen as he walked up the chapel. 

Brown objected to the Dean’s interference in so personal a 
matter, and refused to give him a further opportunity for ill- 
natured criticism. 

It was unfortunate for Brown, as he was reading for a degree in 
th«)logy, and was going into the Church, and the irregularity of 
his attendance at chapelfhad already called forth various epistolary 
remonstrances from the Dean. 

Geraint’s nice little parties after Hall were not frequent now, 
as he was training for the Lent races, and his cox had cut off his 
wines, and restricted him to two pipes a day, and wouldn't allow 
him to be out of bed after ten. 

In the raw ^^ebruary mornings ho and Herbert used to do tbeir 
half-hour’s running in Fenner’s before breakfast, an«i come back all 
aglow and with healthy young appetites needlessly ■whetted by the 
keen morning air : Geraint to a substantial training breakfast with 
the men' of his boat, where the inevitable oatmeal porridge was 
followed by Juicy beefsteaks, washed down with beer instead of tea, 
Herbert could smell the grateful aiomaof Geraint’s viands up in 
his garret — smells will ascend — while he sat feasting off his meagre 
commons, and reading ‘ Salmon s Conics,’ which had the additional 
advantage, as a reading breakfast, of leing as difricult of digestion 
as the beefsteaks the training men wore consuming below. 

Herbert had done a little tubbing when he liist came up, and had 
even been in his college trial eights ; buf he had given it up 
regretfully, as poor men must give up many things, when he found 
that his slender little pur.so, where tlu're -were so few coins to 
elbow' each other, and his reading were both unequal to the stress 
laid upon them. 

He had paid his snb'scription, it is true, to the XJniversity Boat 
Club, and adopted its blazer; and he had also provided himself 'wnth 
the necessary boating flannels and the blazer of his own particular 
college, and a pleasing variety of other distinctive articles of Uni- 
versity uinJress — and he had not paid for them. 

He couldn’t go to the Beilenden’s ‘at homes,’ and win back his 
lost sovereign, for he hadn’t a dress-suit. 

He had begun to realise bitterly the hourly mortification of 
being poor. He tdld himself, with unbecoming impatience, that ho 
had no business there in the societj’' of rich men, that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge "was no place for him, and most of all 
Trinity, 

Other men may have told themselves the same, and yet, un- 
daunted by the bitter truth, climbed to the highest round of that 
steep ladder that men call Fame, 
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Whewell, in his higblows and homely-cut garments, fresh from 
the carpenter’s shop, no doubt bad the same delightful experience, 
and the memory of those impecunious undergraduate days was 
still fresh in his noble mind beneath the rustling silk gown of the 
Master of Trinity. 

There was one reflection that reconciled the poor scholar to the 
sacrifices he made so grudgingly — that the surrender of so many 
valuable hours in the short working dhm to the exigences of train- 
ing would have been that feather in the balance that would turn 
the scales in the Tripos. ' > 

‘The grapes, undoubtedly, were sour ! 

So be sat at home with his oak sported, while other men played 
football with their chances of high place and distinction. 

When the Lent races were rowed he ran beside his boat on the 
towing-path, and witnessed that ignominious bump that brought 
tears into the eyes of every Trinity man on the bank, and saw the 
beautiful slender thing that bore the colours of thq, Second Trinity 
take a lower place on the river. 

lie told himself with becoming modesty that if he had been 
in the boat the disaster would not have happened, and the college 
would not have had to bear the humiliation of a defeat. The 
Second Trinity had been steadily going down for several years 
past, and men of a gloomy cast, as they walked back to their 
college — not behind the flag to a delightful ‘ orgy’ — calculated with 
mathematical nicety how many more races it would take to get 
bumped ofE the river altogether. 

Geraint, after all his training, was not in the boat ; ho had 
injured his shoulder at football a few days before the event came 
off, and at the last moment was scratched. 

Ho bowled over the defeat with Herbert and the unhappy cox, 
who was reported to have fainted on the bank, and with them 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion, delivered with much heat and 
superfluous oratory, that ‘ the college -was going to the deuce V 

It may haJce been this awful prediction that animated the young 
freshman, when he ought to have been at work and preparing for 
his college exams, to suddenly begin training and enter himself as 
one of the representatives of his college in the University Athletic 
Sports that came off at Fenner’s at the end of the ternf. 

The athletes of Trinity looked coldly on : they were generally 
asleep in their warm beds when Herbert did his running in the 
shivery twilight of the raw winter mornings. He seldom prac- 
tised with the others, and many men knew himVinly by sight, or by 
meeting him at lectures, or Hall, or chapel, or poring over books in 
the college library. 

The day appointed for the C.U.A.C, Sports was brilliant. The 
sun had been out of town, so far as Cambridge was concerned, for 
a week, and now shone out quite unexpectedly from a sky that, to 
do honour to the occasion, had donned the University colour. 
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The wide ring was crowded with eager faces, but room had been 
made in front for the ladies— wives and daughters of the dons, and 
men connected with the University, mostly : portly matrons and 
tender young things timidly seeking shelter beneath their ample 
wings from attractive wolves in undergraduate clothing. Grave, 
be-spectacled girl-graduates from the neighbouring colleges of 
Girton and Newnham were there in their quaint old-world gowns, 
looking as if they had stepped out of Kate Greenaway's charming 
pictures., 

It*helped the youthful gladiators, this consciousness that bright 
eyes were watching them as they stepped into the ring, and saw 
behind the ropes, it not exactly — 

* A bank of maiden snow mingled with sparks of%re/ 
certainly pretty girls enough to make the tournament worth the 
winning. 

. Borne of the Indies wore the colours of their respective colleges 
modestly peeping out among their furs and laces. There was 
quite a group of girls wdio wore the colours of Trinity. 

Herbert saw them as he stood inside the ring glowing, when he 
ought to have been shivering, in the— ahem ! — very spare clothing 
worn by members of the C.U.A.C. 

There w-ere eight men entered for the event that Herbert bad 
just stripped for — the high jump — another Trinity man being 
among the number, bis old neighbour and fellow-countryu a i, Tom 
Spurway. 

A Johnian led splendidly, with five feet clear, and the rest 
followed with varying success. Inch by inch the bar was raised, 
and the number of competitors fell off to four when it reached five 
feet eight ; and still among them were two men of Trinity — the 
rest bad modestly resumed their overcoats and retired from the 
contest. 

The first man missed, but the Johnian and Spurway again 
cleared it, and the later was heard to murmur, as Herbert came 
blushingly forward : 

‘ It’s quite outwagious, that beggar going in !’ 

Nevertheless, Herbert cleared the bar splendidly, and a murmur 
of applaus^an through the barriers. 

The bar vras raised another inch, and the number of competitors 
was reduced to three. The Johnian went at it first, in fine style, 
but came down ignominiously on the other side — bar and alb 
Spurway took it easily, and cleared it, and the murmur round the 
barriers again rose to a roar. 

Herbert came modestly forward, with bis accustomed little dance 
by the way, and again cleared it 

The bar was raised another inch, and the two men of Trinity 
stood out alone. 

Herbert remembered, in that brief motnent as he stood inside 
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the ring waiting for his turn, that when he made the record of the 
high jump at his old school sports Muriel Spurway had been one of 
the spectators ; and he looked round the ring, with a strange thrill 
of expectation, for a woman’s encouraging glance. 

He had not far to look. The colours of Trinity caught bis eye, 
and the wearer was the Trinity Lily. 

She was looking at him now as she was not accustomed to look 
at him in the college chapel. 

Her eyes, which he never remembered to have seen before, were 
smiling upon him, and her white girlish face, so very, very \fnite 
and lily-like agaiii'st the old dark oak of the stalls, was flushed 
now, and her lips were open, as he came forward — after Spurwa3% 
who bad come*down three times, bringing the bar with him — as if 
she were saying : 

‘ Wait a minute !’ 

He took it quietly, and cleared the bar at five feet ten in splendid 
style, amid the deafening cheers of the Warsity. • 

He remembered ever after, that in that brief moment, when he 
rose like a bird in the air, that he had only seen one face in that sea 
of upturned faces that swam like faces in a moving glass before him. 

What to him— flushed and heated with that first easy victory — 
was the three-mile race ? 

The hot, foolish blood of youth was throbbing wildly in his 
veins, and the roar of the crowd was in his ears, and the face that 
had led him on to victory was before him. 

He had nothing whatever to do but to keep it in view. Ho saw 
no other face as he swept round the course in the first round, 
keeping well to the front all the w'ay. It was the goal he made 
for ; he knew exactly where to find it among a thousand others. 

In his eagerness he had put on the pace too freely, and before 
the second round was passed w^as already blown and panting. 
There was only another man before him, who had taken the lead 
from the first, and kept it, and the rest w^ere well behind. 

Herbert felt that he was turning gray, and for a moment he ga've 
it up, and determined to drop out of the lace ; he even made a 
nice calculation of the exact spot, but he would have to pass the 
Trinity Lily first, and till then he told himself be would keep up 
the pace. He would retire from the contest with honour, while 
success was still possible ; but he could not fall out with that face 
before him. The crowd would come between them presently— and 
then ! 

She was looking at him as he passed with a i^range pity in her 
eyes ; and her face he saw was as pale as his own, and her lips— 
those speaking lips— were framing an unspoken message : 

‘ Wait a minute !’ 

He paused in obedience — but he did not fall out — and held back, 
and recovered his breath, folio v^ing easily till ho w^as quite at the 
rear of the rest. 
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Tho Trinity Lily smiled upon him encouragingly aa he passed 
again, and he — unconsciously — smiled back. 

It was the last round, and it didn’t seem worth while to fall out 
now. And she was waving her handkerchief— he knew it was hers 
ever so far olf — and he took it for a signal that ho might increase 
his pace. 

He did it slowly, by easy stages, so as to husband his breath for 
the final spurt. He had not run steeplechases over the steep hills 
of Devon for nothing. There were only alderbushes and squirrels 
to look on there, and they were but indifferent spectators ; and 
here there were bright eyes, and a white pocket-handkerchief 
waving in the distance. 

It was the handkerchief that did it. 

Herbert made for that ; be put out tho strength that he had 
kept in reserve until that signal was waved, and he gained rapidly 
as he turned the corner of the couise upon the men who were a 
long way ahead qf him. 

It seemed an impossible thing ; and the crowd were cheering the 
man in front with a will. He did his best, and he did it splendidly, 
but he had no reserves of strength to fall back upon in those feV 
closing yard>s where the race is lost or won. 

Slowly Herbert gained on the panting few who had held out to 
tho end ; slowlyt and almost sadly, for they deserved to win 1 He 
was conscious of being sorry.for each man as he passed him ; but 
that white handkerchief, waving in the distance, was impelling him 
forward. ^ 

He bad no choice but to run. 

What were the crowd cheering for ? What was that wild ac- 
claim that filled the air with a name strange to university fame ? 

‘Flowers I Flowers!’ the air was full of it ; and still he ran, 
wondering, with that waving handkerchief in view. He saw 
nothing else ; the sea of faces were all merged into one as he passed 
the foremost athlete with a bound within a yard of the winning- 
post, and won the three-mile race. 

He was conscious only of being sorry for the other man, who had 
run so well, and missed by a yard ! He was awfully sorry for him 
when it was all over, and the splendid fellow had come in panting 
and spent, with bloodshot eyes, and neck and face congested to a 
livid pur]>le, and passing the tape, with reeling brain and exhausted 
strength, had rolled over like a log on the grass at his feet 

They bore him off between two other men, while the crowd were 
wildly cheering the dinner ; and when Herbert had struggled into 
a jersey, and was carried off in triumph by the Trinity men, he 
was so sorry and conscience-stricken for having beaten him — when 
he had deseiwed so well — that he could not meet the bright eyes 
that were smiling upon him ; there was a very broadside of bright 
eyes smiling upon him now, as he passed modestly through the 
crowd to tho pavilion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A DABK NIGHT’S WORK. 

SrccESS is often more dangerous than failnrc. It is certainly not 
so good for us, which is a ])lea8i ng reflection to those who enjoy the 
more wholesome but less agreeable discipline. 

It was certainly not so good for Herbert Flowers. If he had 
failed his college would have agreed that it served him rights and 
Ibft him in peace to read without interruption to the end of his 
terms. 

But successtwas quite a different thing. No man could win two 
cups without being the hero of the hour among the athletes of his 
college. The unknown sizar had his health drunk so many times 
that night by the men of Tiinity that it was no wonder his foolish 
head was turned when he crept upstairs to hii| attic, in so be- 
wildered a state that he forgot all about the familiar geography of 
his ceiling, and ran his head up against the beams in a manner that 
was quite unaccountable to him when ho surveyed his mutilated 
countenance in the glass on the following morning. 

It was very well for Herbert that it was so near the end of the 
term, and that those Latin hexameters he had been working upon 
off and on ever since he came up had arrived so near completion, 
for he had very little time for regular work now. He found 
himself all at once the lion of the athletic set. It was all to no 
purpose that he represented modestly to his friends that he was a 
reading man, and that athletics as a branch of study not in the 
menu he bad drawn out for his University course. 

There were those two cups that brightened up his hare room like 
a pair of bright eyes witnessing against him. If he could carry off 
such trophies now, what could he do by-and-by, with systematic 
training ? 

The C.rr.A.C. could not afford to let him slip through their 
fingers, much more his own college. 

It was quite a new sensation being made a lion of, after a 
lengthened period of very wholesome neglect, and was, no doubt, 
very soothing to his feelings ; and it would have been worthy of 
Diogenes himself if he had sulkily shut himself up behind bis oak 
and refused to enter into more sociable relations with his fellow- 
stud enrts. 

Herbert didn’t exactly give a ‘wine,’ but be^gave a * coffee ’after 
Hall to celebrate his successes. 

He had to borrow all the other men’s china on his staircase, and 
that brought him into more friendly relations with some of them, 
whom he had hitherto only bowed to stitfly when he happened to 
^me across them on the stairs. Then the chairs were another 
diffiaoltf ; though the bedmaker had been persuaded to dnst the 
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window-seat, still it wouldn’t hold half the men who insisted upon 
coming. 

The only thing to bo done was to borrow the other men’s chairs 
and let the men carry them up on their heads, which they did with 
a will, as if it were an ordinary post-prandial exercise. 

They crowded into Herbert’s room until there was not sitting- 
room for one more ; but the late-comers good-naturedly accom- 
modated themselves to the situation, and squatted on the floor. 

Herbert could not see the faces of his guests after the first 
qtyiirter of an hour, the place was so full of smoke. He poured out 
the coffee in the borrowed teacups, and sent the sugar-basin round; 
but it unfortunately got lost in the beginning of the entertainment, 
and the smoke was so dense that it couldn’t be fodnd again during 
the evening. 

' However, nobody missed it, as there w’as a general demand for 
beer ; and the gyp hap])ening to come in at the right moment, and 
to do honour to the occasion, as every man in the kitchen, from the 
cook to the scullion, was justly proud of the glory reflected upon 
Trinity by Herbert’s successes, Audit ale was forthcoming. 

It is not many entertainments that are graced by the presence of 
Audit ale, that special tap that is reserved for the delectation of 
Follows on occasions when they happen to deserve well of their 
college. The members of the C.CJ.A.C who were curled up on the 
floor of Herbert's attic, knew w'cll the strength of this generous 
brew ; but their hospitable host imbibed it for the first time in his 
University career with remarkable results. 

The familiar beams of his ceiling were found at unusual eleva- 
tions, and ill quite unaccustomed places, whenever he made a 
circular attempt to go across the room. He could go straight enough 
at other times to reach the window at a right angle, but under the 
influence of the Audit ale everything bad acijuired a habit of going 
round, and the only way to arrive at a given point was by certain 
rotary motions of the body, and these invariably brought inci- 
dental prominences of feature into collision with the beams. 

There avus a groat deal of athletic talk, and Herbert had a hazy 
recollection of being entered for all sorts of events, and joining a 
dozen clubs, and promising the cox of the Trinity boat to train for 
the May mces. In fact, he did not at all know Avhat he had let 
himself in for, and when the company dispersed and volunteered to 
return the borrowed furniture to its various owners on their way, 
Herbert presently found all his own belongings carried off en 
and when his matiltinal bedmaker turned up a few hours later, the 
debris on the stairs and the confusion of chairs on the landings 
suggested to her intelligent mind the idea of ‘ fire,’ and forthwith 
she gave the alarm, and brought all the men on the staircase out in 
a state of demi-toilet, and a crowd of college servants armed with 
buckets of water, to find Herbert asleep on the floor of bis keeping- 
room in the midst of his shamed and outraged household gods. 
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The recording angel has a busy time at Cambridge ; let us hope 
the sponge is used with a liberal hand ! 

Herbert didn’t appear at chapel that morning, non for several 
mornings, and he blushed quite guiltily when he met the clear eyes 
of the Trinity Lily looking at him over the hymns with a grave 
reproach in their calm depths. It was a strange influence, and he 
couldn’t at all account for it, that this pale-faced girl exercised over 
him. After he had spent aii evening at the Bellenden’s he could 
not WTite to the little mother for a whole week ; but the sight of 
the Trinity Lily at her artless prayers always sent him back to the 
roo'rns with a sudden desire to sit down and write one of his tender, 
boyish letters, that would brighten the %\idow*s lonely hours in 
that poor home in the little white town of Bidefeu’d. 

A very strange event happened at the end of the term, that had 
the effect of deepening this influence in a very marked manner. 

The post brought Herbert one morning, together with a letter in 
that dear familiar hand, a little pink note in an unfamiliar but 
charming caligraphy, w'ith a faintly suggestive odour of some 
subtle perfume. He turned the letter over and smelt it, and 
examined the postmark, and finally opened it. Most men would 
have opened it fiist, but Herbert had never received a dainty pink- 
tinted note before. 

It was only a few lines from the Misses Bellendcn, requesting 
the pleasure of his company at a small evening party the following 
night. 

The foolish boy left bis brcMkfast untasted, and the Bkloford 
letter unopened, and burse in upon Geraint, who at that moment 
was splashing about with terrific energy in his bath. 

In response to Herbert’s ‘ Hullo !’ he came in presently arrayed 
in a wonderful dressing-gown, looking like a tropical bird of 
gorgeous plumage. The poor sizar surveyed him in speechless ad- 
miration. He had no dressing-gown himself, and shivered directly 
from his bath into his clothes, without any luxuiious intermediate 
stage. 

He exhibited his letter to Geraint with a pardonable exultation, 
for among the pile of morning letters that were awaiting him ua- 
0 ];)ened on his table there was no dainty pink, scented missive. 

Geraint’s handsome face flushed as ho recognised the pretty, 
irregular handwriting, 

*By Jove V he said, taking it eagerly from Herbert, ‘it’s Hebo*s 
writing ! What the deuce does she mean by writing to you ? The 
other always does the invitations.’ 

‘And you ?’ said Herbert, glancing q^uite unintentionally on the 
little heap of letters the other was turning over on the table. 

* Oh, they never ask me,’ he said, with a^low laugh, that was just 
ft trifle bitter for such frank lips. *IVe a standing invitation. 
Yes ; 1 shall go.’ 

He sighed involuntarily as ho spoke, and his open brow cloudcdi 
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and a little spasm that was almost pain crossed his face foi* a 
nioriient, for his eye had fallen upnn another letter that lay un- 
opened upon His table — a letter that had nothing dainty or sugges- 
tive about it, written on the best of paper, in the best of ink, in a 
large firm aristocratic female hand. 

Geraint tossed Hebe Dellendon's pink note impatiently across the 
table to Herbert, as if it hurt him somehow to see it lie — even for 
a moment — in juxtaposition with this. Herbert remembered the 
incident long after, when the bold, signilicant characters of that 
arist<3Cratic hand w^re strangtiy familiar to him. 

* You will go, Flowers, I siif»pose ? You haven't been there since 
that fir^t night, when a shooting-star fell in our pathjiinder Magda- 
lene Bridge. Bo you remember it ? Was it prophetic ?’ 

He was turning over that letter beside his plate in an absent, 
preoccupied way ; but he made no attempt to open it. 

* Yes,* said Herbert with a laugh, ‘ I lemeraber it very well ; it 
wjTS proplietic ; it was an omen to me that I hhould bo * gated.’ I 
shall certainly go. It’s so near the end of term now that I can^t be 
‘‘ gated *’ for more than a week.* 

When the night arrived, tlorbert dazzled the eyes of Brown — 
who hud conic into his room for a smoke after Hall — by the vision 
of his new shiny dress-suit, his cambric shirt-front, and his gold 
stud, all of ■which articles were perfectly new— and unpaid for. 

flo had grown reckless lately, since he had received that invita- 
tion from the llcllcndens. In adding a dress-suit to his wardrobe 
he had made other indispensable and costly additions to it, the last 
item being’ a gold stud. 

That evening, when Herbert came into the Chesterton drawing- 
roonr, both the sisters Bcllendcn rose to receive him. They were 
so delighted to see him, and greeted him so kindly, tliat the modest 
undergraduate blushed, and did not reincmber for the rest of the 
evening that that wretched dress-suit wasn't paid for. 

‘ We saw you take that dreadful jump, !Mr. Flowers,’ said Hebe 
Bellenden, in her low, rich voice, that Herbert thouglit was the 
sweetest music be had ever he ard. ‘ I knew you w'cre going to win ; 
1 bet a dozen pairs of gloves on you.* 

* And won them, I hope ?’ said Herbert gallantly. 

‘ And won them 1 I should never have forgiven you if I had lost.* 
And she flashed upon him a smile out of her dangerous dark eyes. 

‘ Are you so unforgiving ?’ ho said, for want of something better 
to say. 

* You had better not try me/ she murmured, with a little shrug 
of her lovely shoulders. * I never forgive and I never forget, I 
have never forgotten that I won your sovereign, and that you were 
‘‘ gated ” for a whole term on my account. You must have your 
revenge by-and*by.' 

And after this she introduced him to a Girton girl in a bewitching 
Liberty frock, who had also been a spectator of the O.U. A.C. Sports, 

4 — 2 . 
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and who relaxed the Rcverifcy of her normal attitude towards under* 
graduates, and condescended to ask him how long ho had been 
training. 

He answered so modestly that the superior creature told liira, 
quite confidentially, that they did a little jumping at (lirton ; that 
she herself had tried the high jump, but had never been able to 
clear anything over four feet six. 

‘Your petticoats get in the way, I suppose/ said ITcib^rt 
modestly, and blushed dreadfully at the sound of his voice — 
for the song, which somebody was singing, came suddenly to a|^cnd, 
and caused his words to be heard distinctly all over the room. 

The lady gave him a scornful look that ought to have anuihiUted 
him. • 

* We don’t wear petticoats/ she said coldly. 

‘Oh !’ said Herbert, blushing deeper than ever. 

* I mean, of course,’ explained the sweet girl-graduate, ‘ that wo 
wear a proper dress for athletics ; we shall wear it, doubtless, alto- 
gether by-and-b}", when people understand these things hotter. It 
would be quite impossible to play football in skirts!’ 

‘ Quite !’ Herbert gasped feebly. He was conjuring up an 
awful vision of the Trinity Lily jilaung football in a divided skirt, 
and the profanity of the idea made him blush dreadfully. 

It was quite a relief to him when ]\Iiss Bellen<len came and 
carried off the Amazon to the jiiano. She sang a Fier.ch song, a 
very sparkling, brilliant affair, which he didn't understand a bit, 
and which nobody listened to and everybody praised. 

Conversation of a sentimental sort was earned on (piite audibly, 
with delightful disregard to the singing ; and when the songs were 
ended everyone was so charmed, and some people begged to have 
* just the last verse over again !’ 

The rooms were quite full, and were jicrfectly lighted. Thoro 
were wax-lights on the mantelpiece, and on quaint 8;.‘onces all over 
the rooms. They lighted up Ilebe Bellonden’s figure to perfection, 
as she sat lieneath them on a crimson velvet couch that only made 
the white velvet of her dazzling complexion whiter by e 
She wore a creamy gown of some soft, clinging texture, that 
showed her figure to perfection; and on her white arm«, and round 
her white throat, gleamed some blood-red gems that might have 
been rubies ; her hair hung loose, in rich waves of dead gold, over 
her velvety shoulders ; and the prettiest foot in the world, in tho 
daintiest satin shoe that Pinet ever made, gleamed out beneath the 
soft folds of her dress. They lighted, too, tb(k crowd of foolish un* 
dergraduates who hung round her — simple, innocent fellows who.so 
honest admiration was all too visible on their ingenuous, beanlless 
faces. How they listened when she sang, every sweet note thrilling 
through their soft hearts ! How willirfg and eager they were to 
burn themselves in the light of this brilliant, dangerous beauty I 
Herbert was as bad as any of them She was an unearthly being 
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in his innocent eyes, superior to all bis other loves — to Muriel 
Spurway, to Julie — to the Trinity Lily? No, he declined to draw 
any comparison here ; he separated her in his mind, as Geraint had 
separated the two letters on his breakfast- table, from the pale-faced 
girl who sat beneath the organ-loft at Trinity. 

The Girton girls left quite eaiiy, and Herbert helped to shawl 
them in the hall, and led the Amazon gravely to her carriage. She 
tapped him on the arm with her fan, as he was taking leave of her 
at the door, 

‘ J>bn*t lose your heart to IL be Bellenden,’ she said archly ; * nor 
your money,’ she added in a }<»wer voice, as the carriage drove away, 
and the simple fellow went blushing guiltily up the steps. 

The warning came too late. If the foolish undergi^aduate did not 
exactly wear his heart pinned to the sleeve of bis new dress-coat, 
he had it conveniently at hand, ready for exchange at any moment. 
Fortunately for him, Ilebe Bellenden had more pressing business on 
hand, and too many hearts already at her feet — hearts and purses. 

Grinley had come in late, when the girl-graduates drove away, 
and he and Miss Bellenden were already busy arranging the little 
tables for cards. 

Herbert looked into the room ar he passed the door, but he did 
not go in. - It was nearly empty, he saw, as most of the men had 
gone into the cotfee room beyond for refreshments ; but he saw 
Geraint talking to Hebe at the further end of the room. Her face 
xvas turned away from him, and he saw that Geraint’s fresh-coloured 
face was unusually pale, and that he W'as bending over the lovely, 
drooping golden head with a tenderness that was unmistakable. 

Herbert saw that he was de irojK and followed the other guests 
into the coffee-room. There was a continual popping of champagne 
corks, and some of the men were drinking freely. He noticed one 
man in particular, who Lad been hanging round Hebe Bellenden all 
the evening ; a low-bruxved, swarthy fellow, w'ith a heavy sulky 
manner, who bad follo^ved her about w'ith a sort of dogged perse- 
verance, bending over her at the piano to turn the pages qf her music, 
and leading her back to her seat in a kind of sulky triumph. Ho 
was drinking deeply now, glass after glass of bubbling champagne, 
till his little beady black eycsgleamcd w'ith a stningc tire, and there 
was a dus-kjl^ flush creeping up beneath his sallow skm. 

When the men came hack to the drawing-room, wdiere the ladies 
W’ere, he seated himself at a little table opposite Hebe Bellenden. 
Herbert fancied, as he watched her xvith his foolish jealous eyes, 
that she turned slig'iltly pale beneath that pretty ])ermanent colour 
i.Ti her cheeks, but her lips were smiling upon him. Geraint was 
beside her still, and Herbert would have taken the only vacant 
clu r at the table, but shq stopped him with a look that flashed out 
upon him like a w^arning, 

‘Not now, Mr. Flowers,’ she said gaily j ‘not now. You shali 
have your revenge presently,* 
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Portune at first was all on the sido of Hebe’s black-browcd 
admirer. He won repeatedly, and Hebe lost with that charming, 
indolent indifference which placed her high above most women, 
who cannot lose money w^ithout losing their tempers. 

In his sulky triumph the swarthy undergraduate became down- 
right intolerable. 

* I am in luck to-night,' he remaiked with a chuckle, his little 
red eyes leering across the table at Hebo. 

‘You are in great luck !* she answered, with a little low laugh 
that somehow made Herbert, who was looking on, feel uiioomfbrfe- 
able, as if cold water were running down his spine. ‘ Your star is 
in the ascendant.' 

‘Is it so?' he said. There was more in his voice — his thick, 
unsteady voice — than in bis Avords. 

The girl took his raenning, for a warm, rosy flush stole over her 
white bosom, and her full throat, and her lovely face, and her hand 
trembled as she threw out the next card — and lost. 

* Oh !' said a man at the table, ‘ this is too bad ; }OU have been 
losing all the evening. Miss Bdlenden.' 

‘ Never mind,' ^aid the fellow^ with a scowl ; ‘ that’s her business, 
not yours. We'll doulde the stakes.* 

Rethrew again and won. He was quite wild with elation ; but 
the girl's face was scornfully indilTerc-nt. The stakes were agnm 
doubled : her hand did not tremble now, and she played with the 
same languid indifference — and lost. 

The fellow laughed a hideous little chuckle that show'od all his 
discoloured, uneven teeth, and pocketing his winnings, lounged 
into the adjoining room to get some more champagne. 

While he Avas gone the other men crowded round Hebe with their 
honest regrets and cxpO'tulatbm^, and begged her to play no more ; 
and her sister, Avho was quite tlio other end of the room, ftiished a 
rapid glance at her across the tables. 

*The fellow’s got the devil’s luck,’ Geraint said bitterly. 
‘You've lo&t^quite enough, Uebe ; don't play any more.' 

Hebe's dark eyes shot out a gleam of scornful humour. 

* We shall sep if he has had enough,* she said, Emiling. 

He came back flushed and heated with wine, and took bis scat at 
the table. ^ 

‘ Well double the stakes again,' he said thickly, and laid a roll of 
notes on the table, 

Hebe looked over to her sister, but Geraint laid a thick bundle 
of delightfully new erbp notes on the tabic *by her side. She 
smiled and nodded her thanks, and took them quietly up, selecting 
several out of the heap, which she staked with perfect coolness and 
indiiference. ^ , 

The man looked across the table at Geraint, and Herbert saw a 
scowl gathering over his heavy brow. His cheeks had an angt^ 
Cush, and bis hands tremble J as he threw out the cards. 
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Tlie Ji!ck had turned against him, and he lost He played again, 
recklessly, doubling the stakes, and again he lost, and a murmur 
went round the table. 

* I think yon have lost enough for one night,* said a man behind 
him, laying a heavy hand on his sheuider. 

It was Grinley who spoke ; he had left his own table, and had 
come over to see what was going on here. He was looking at Hebe 
as he spoke, and not at the man, and Herbert intercepted a mean- 
ing glance that pa?R8cl between them. 

wouldn’t play any more to-night if I were you,’ he said, good- 
naturedly. 

The man by this time was too excited to take advice. 

* If Miss Hebe is not tired, I’m not,’ he answered doggedly. 

Ilcbo laugJied her low velvety laugh, that made HerbeVt feel 

iFO uncomfortable in the region of his s]»ino, and took up the cards. 

* Just for this once,’ he said, and doubled the strikes again. 
There was quite a little crowd round the table, and Grinley was 
still behind his chair. 

He played with strange, fierce eagerness, looking up once only 
with a^swift, hungry suspicion in his beady black eyes, and saw — 
Vrcll, whatever he saw, it was too late ! he had lost. 

He roi-Msup from the table muttering an cath, and Hebe rose up 
at the same moment. 

A change had come suddenly over her calm, indifferent face. 
It had grown in a moment quite white beneath the two hectic 
spots on her cheeks, and her scarlet lips parted with a curious 
expresrion of suddenneS'S and flutter as she made her w’ay hurriedly 
out of the room. 

Her dress brushed by Herbert, leaving behind it the fragrance 
of the most delightful scent in the world. 

Tin* little man w^as blu^'lering at tbe table, and Grinley had his 
hand on his ^boulde^. H is face was livid and wet with perspiration, 
but his small black eyes had a glare in them that was almost 
demoniacal. 

* I tcH )(ui she did !’ he wa<* saying thickly, and even as bespoke 
ho had to" steady himself by the chair. ‘ I shwear it !’ 

Geraint took oil the attention from tbe ill-mannered fellow, who 
had not ajasti ry siifiident over himself to lose gracefully, by taking 
Hebe Beilenden’a place and calling upon Herbert to take the 
vacant chair. 

Herbert heard the man muttering to himself as Grinley got him 
quietly out of thecoom : but he noticed that he shambled in his walk, 
and stumbled against the chairs and the jambs of the door like a 
drunken man. 

The door was dosed upon him now, and the men continued their 
game as if such little scenes were not unusual in La Maison 
Bellenden. 

J^rcsentljr, looking up, Herbert noticed that Miss Bellenden’s 
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place was vacant, and the lights were burning low, and all the glow 
and brightness of the scene had departed. 

He rose up to go, too, when the game was over, and wont out 
alone into the hall to find his cap and gown. 

As he lifted the heavy hangings to make his formal adieux to bis 
hostess, Hebe Bellenden stood before him. 

Her face was perfectly colourless, except for those awful rouge- 
spots on her cheek, Tvhich only made her look more ghastly in the 
lamplight. She put her finger to her lip with a sudden gesture of 
caution, and drew Herbert silently into a little conservatory 
beyond. 

The place was damp and half lighted, and there was a suggestive 
smell of moist fresh earth. She closed the door upon them, and 
stood looking at Herbert with a gravity and steadfastness, and yet 
withal, with such an overpowering terror in her lovely eyes, that 
an indefinable sensation crept shyly up in the region of his spine. 

*I am going to trust }ou, Mr, Flowers,’ she said presently in a 
low voice, that she tried in vain to steady. ‘ An awful thing has 
happened,’ and she shuddered and turned away her head. ‘ I want 
you to help me : hut if you cannot, I want you to promise you 
will not betray me !’ 

Her soft white hand was on his arm, and her warm breath on 
his cheek, and the fragrance of the rose in her bosom overpowered 
all his judgment and caution as she bent over him with those 
tender pleading eyes. 

‘ Betray you ?’ he said hotly ; ^ of course I will not betray }OQ 1* 

‘No,* she said sadly ; ‘ you ^^oiild not except— except ^ 

‘Except nothing he luicrrupted eagerly. 

‘Will you swear it?’ shea Ltd with a certain kindling in her 
eyes, and in the dilation of the little sensitive nostril, 

‘ I will swear it !’ he answered solemnly. 

Her bosom heaved as if with a sudden relief, and the corners of 
her tightly drawn mouth trembled. 

* Wait here a minute,’ she Laid, and left him standing in the 
moist, dusky place with that awfully suggestive smell of damp 
earth, like an open grave about him. 

She was not gone a minute, and she came back with a book in 
her hand, a purple-covered, daintily bound little book, that bore no 
evidence of frequent use. 

‘Swear on that !’ she said. 

‘I swear that I will never betray you !’ said Herbert solemnly, 
and he kissed the book, t 

‘Now,’ she said, and her manner changed completely into one of 
command, ‘come this way ; speak softly, and do not be surprised 
at anything,’ 

She led him out of the conservatory intd a room on the same 
floor, on the other side of the hall, and closed the door upon him 
when he entered, 
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There were two people already in the room standing by the table, 
upon which was a shaded lamp — the elder Miss Bellenden and 
Grinley. They both turned quickly round when Heibert entered, 
and Grinley came forward. 

‘Do you know what you are doing, Hebe?’ he exclaimed 
roughly. 

‘ Yes/ she answered coldly, almost haiightil}', Herbert thought ; 

* I have brought in a friend' — emphasizing the word and s])eakiiig 
slowly — ‘ that you can trust — who will do all that yon need.’ 

‘Save }Ou told him?’ asked the elder ]\Iiss Bellenden signifi- 
cantly. not looking at Herbert, but at her sister, -svith an unspoken 
questkm m her fine eyes. 

‘ I have told him nothing !’ said the girl, wearily'sinking into a 
chair, and putting her hand up with a sudden involuntary move- 
ment before her eyes, as if to shut out some dreadful sight. ‘ \"oii 
must explain wdiat you think necessary. I wnll answer for him.* 

The elder Miss Bellenden was about to speak ; she began 
nervously, wringing her white, shapely bands : 

‘A very unhappy thing has happened,’ she murmured, but 
Grinley intennpttd her. 

‘ The fact is. Flower?,’ he said, taking Herbert a little aside from 
the ladies, and speaking in a low, confidential voice, ‘a deuced 
awkward thing has hapjiened, unfortunately for the ladies, heie in 
this house. A man suffering from heart disease comes here, takes 
advantage of IMiss Bellendeifs hospitality, and drinks more cham- 
pagne than is good for him ; insists, as you saw, upon playing for 
high stakes, growls reckless and loses heavily ; W'orks himself up 
into a state ot excitement, dangerous to anyone with a weak heart 
— you saw him stumbling about in the room — has an attack of 
faintness, sudden collapse follows, and he dies right off !’ 

Griiiley’s eyes were watching Herbert with a furtive, anxious 
expression as he spoke, though his tone w^as calm and collected. 

‘ And he,’ said Herbert with a gasp, ‘ is — is he dead ?’ 

‘Yes, dead ! Nothing could be done for him ; he wqis gone in a 
moment. The worst of it is its hajipening here. It would be so 
awkward for the ladies if it w'cre to get about.’ 

‘ Very awkward !’ Herbert feebly assented, though bis mind was 
busy picturing those awful last moments of the poor wretch who 
had so lately been playing by his side. 

‘ We must think of the ladies, Flowers,’ continued Grinley, 
glancing over to where Hebe sat, with her hand still upraised be- 
fore her stricken fa<ie. * You must help me to protect them against 
the scandal that this affair, if it becomes known, would create.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Herbert mechanically, ‘ we must think of the ladies ;* 
and his mind was still groping its way after the man who had 
stumbled against the doorway, and passed out of the brilliantly 
lighted room into darkness — and death. 

* The first thing to bo done h to get rid of the body/ Grinley 
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coniifiucd, still eyeing Herbert with that furtive, questioning look* 
‘Ifc will be very simple. We have only to take him back to his 
college as — as if he were drunk and incapable, as many fellows are 
:tbout the end of term, just before they go down. \Ve can take 
him in between us and carry him up to bis room, and— and leave 
.him there.’ 

Herbert looked up for the first time with intelligent eyes. 

‘ You want me,’ he said, speaking slowly, and with a tremor in his 
voice that he could not control, ‘ to help you remove the body ?’ 

‘ Exactly ! We can take it between us in a cab, and nobody 
bo any the wiser. It is impossible for it to remain here ; if tnero 
are any questions to be asked they must be asked there,’ and he 
pointei in the direction of Cambridge. ‘ Consider the ladies I’ 

‘Yes,’ Ilcibert said slowly — he could not collect himself sofli- 
ciciitly to think clearly ; ‘ but bow about those ?* 

A sound of laughter and voices came from the coffee-room 
beyond, and seemed to recall the presence of their guests to the 
minds of the sisters. 

‘ You 7}iuiit go, Hebe,’ said the elder Miss Bcllenden ; ‘you must 
keep them amused till- tiU-= — ’and she glanced fearfully across 
the room to a couch which the lamp effectually shaded. 

Hebe Bellenden rose to go. but her limbs trembled under her, 
and she caught at the table for support, Grinley }>oured her out 
some champagne in a glass that was on the table, but she put it 
aside with a shudder. 

‘No, no, not that I’ she said, and she looked appealingly at 
Herbert. 

There was a decanter with brandy on the table, and some glasses 
and a jug of W'ater, and it was spilled all over the shining mahogany 
as if it had been poured out hurriedly. 

He took up out of the rack in the open liqueur-case a clean 
glass, which he showed her, as her eyes silently followed him, and 
poured some brandy in it, filling it up with water, and came over to 
the stricken girl, holding it kindly, almost tenderly, to her trembling 
lips. The glass rattled against her teeth ; but sne drained all the 
contents with an effort, and the colour came back slowly into her 
cheeks. 

‘ You must go at once, Hebe,’ said Miss Bellenden in a burned 
whisper. ‘ You must sing, child, do you hear ? You must make a 
noise and keep them amused while — while * 

* I know/ interrupted Hebe impatiently. ‘ Good bye, Mr. 
Flowers : I shall never forget what you ha^ie done for mo to- 
night ? 

Sbe wrung Herbert’s passive hand as she passed sbuddoringly ont 
cf the room, with her lovely head averted from that darkened 
comer. ' 

Herbert never forgot her attitude as she passed him in her 
white trailing robes, like some Lady Macbeth, with the red gema 
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on her throat and arms gleaming in the lamplight like drops of 
blood. 

Hiss Bellenden followed her, and returned presently with an 
undergraduate gown and cap in her hand, 

* There is no time to lose/ she whispered hurriedly ; ‘ they will 
ail be going presently, and there is nothing but a hansom to be 
had.* 

With her own white hands she helped Grinley put the gown on 
that dark object that lay all of a heap on the couch, and drew the 
ca^ down over the pallid face. When this was done she beckoned 
Herbert over, and between them they bore the lifeless body of the 
undergraduate into the hall. 

When they reached the outer hill, he and Grinley supported it 
alone, w^bile she closed the inner door before opening the front 
door. He ever remembered in that awful moment, as he supported 
the heavy, ghastly burden, the sweet tender strains of ‘II liacio* 
that floated out with him and it into the wild March night. 

They bore it through the silent streets of Cambridge, this ghastly, 
horrible burden, between them, supporting it on either side, in 
a silence broken save by the moaning and shrieking of the wild 
March wiud. 

At the gateway of St. John's the hansom stopped, and Grinley 
got out iitjd had a whi'^pered consultation with the porter. The 
man laughed and pocketed bis fee, and threw open the gate, while 
Herbert and he carried their helple.s8 burden through. 

They bore it across the silent quad, and up the narrow twisting 
stairca.se to his rooms, where a lamp was burning and a cheerful fire 
V as awaiting him. They laid him on bis bed in his academicals, 
with bis white, drawn face turned up to the sky— for the lattice of 
his chamber was open — and the March wind was stirring his lank 
damp hair in a cruel mockery of life— and death. 

Grinley walked with Herbert to the gate of Trinity, for the poor 
fellow stumbled and wandered like a drunken man, Grinley left 
him at the gate, and he stumbled across the quad like one in a 
dream. A voice was ringing in his ears — that was praying for him 
ever so many miles away— hut the words were quite audible, and 
he repeated them mechanically, as he used to repeat them when bo 
was an iniiocent child at her knee, ‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil V 

He had fallen fainting, overwrought with excitement and theun- 
wonted fatigue of that heavy, ghastly burden, at the foot of his 
stairoise, with theiinnocent prayer of his childhood on his lips. 

Geraint found him there hours after, when bo came gaily up the 
staircase trailing ‘11 Bacio, II Bacio I* in his manly tenor voice, 
waking up all the echoes of the silent quad. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MRS. DO-^\s-Yor-wori.D-Ri: Doxn-ny. 

Herbert did not go down for the Easter vacation. He stayed up, 
not so much for a commendable desire to read, as from a reluctance 
to go back to his native town. 

He fully persuaded himself that he w'arited to work ; he quite 
cheated himself, indeed, into that belief. It was not necessary to 
invent any other reason with that all-sufficient one ready at hand. 
It was not necessary to remind himself of that truth, that afTords 
consolation to every great mind whose woith one’s neighbours are 
slow to acknowledge, that a prophet hath no honour in his own 
country. 

HerWt was not exactly a prophet yet, and the little world of 
Bideford had hitherto shown itself quite indjfTerent to his merits. 
The time had not come for walking up to the front door of the 
great house, and, all things considered, it was quite as well that he 
should stay up and read during the short vocation. 

If the truth must be told, he did not care to meet the little 
mother so soon after that ghastly episode at Chesterton. He 
could not look in those clear eyes, into whoso pure depths he had 
looked with perfect candour and confidence since his own had 
opened on the light of this world, and hud always teen heaven there ! 

No, he could not meet those pure ej-es with that guilty secret 
pressing heavily on bis conscience. Mother was still the name for 
God and heaven to this simple, tender-hearted undergraduate. Ho 
never knelt before that gieat AVbite Throne, ho never approached 
that vast Presence Chamber, but he felt that she was with him, 
that the sweet influence of his childhood was around him. The 
secrets of bis inmost heart were laid as bare before the only 
heaven he knew as before that distant heaven he hoped for. 

The ugly liftle affair at St. John’s had created lef^s stir in Cam- 
bridge than would have been expected. '1 he college autboiitios 
were very much shocked at the discovery ; but as a medical man in 
high repute, who bad been consulted on various occasions by the 
unfoitnnate undergraduate, testified to organic disease of the heart 
of long standing, and w^as of the opinion that a fatal issue might 
have occurred at anjr moment under the pressure of exciting causes 
- — and there were evidences of the presence of a sufficient quantity 
of alcohol in the system to account for any amount of excitement 
— there was no necessity for an inquest, and the matter was hushed 
up. 

The University abhors a fn8.s, and the college authorities dislike 
publicity above all things ; and there were no awkward questions 
a^ked beyond those which Mr. Grinley, who stood well with the 
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Dean and was on very friendly terms with the Proctors, answered 
in his accustomed candid and straightforward manner. 

But the memory of that dark night’s work was seldom out of 
Herbert’s mind duiing those first dreary days of the short vacation. 
Nearly all the men of his college had gone down, Geraint and 
(xrinley among the first, and the place was dreadfully dull and 
deserted. 

Grinley avoided him, he thought, after that night, though they 
met occasionally, and they spent the last evening of the term 
together in Geraint’s rooms ; but that awful subject was never once 
named between them. 

There was a photograph of Hebe Bellenden on Geraint’s mantel- 
piece — a charming ]>hotograph of the lovely face, with the dark, 
dangerous eyes faintly smiling, and that subtle charm beneath the 
purple-fringed lids that lured men on to ruin — and death. 

There was an awful fascination for Herbert in the beautiful 
face that smiled down upon him as he sat at Geraint s hospitable 
hearth. 

He used to steal in during the vacation and look at it, and once 
he bore it olf in triumph to his own room ; but he brought it back 
again the next raoruing before daybreak. He couldn’t enter that 
audicnca chamber be w’as wont to seek before retiring to rest with 
that face lo{»kiug down upon him, and after a restless night, 
haunted by evil dreams, he took the beautiful uncanny thing back, 
and replaced it among Geraint’s /(or^ et p'Vmfes, 

A curious accident happened to Herbert during this short vaca- 
tion that alteied the pattern of his life, or as much of it as liy 
in tlio shadow of the undreamed-of possibilities of the future. 

A very small thing may do this : the twist of a thread, the sub- 
stitutioii of a colour, m<iy alter the tone and design and harmony of 
the whole. But the pattern would not have been complete without 
it. That wonderful complex pattern, woven in light and shade by 
unseen hands that grasp and order the great design, depends for 
its completeness on some trivial accident of Fate, that in our blind- 
ness we — profanely — call Chance ! 

Was it chance that took Herbert so often on the river during 
those variable spring days— that ever-changeful season of swift 
showers find sudden sunshine? 

He was very glad to get away from his lonely rooms on that 
deserted staircase — for even Brown had gone down — to get away 
into the sweet spring rain or sunshine, from the sight of that dead 
face, from the memory of that ghastly burden that haunted him. 

It Wcas lonely enough, paddling through this flat, bare country, 
it was very different to the broad, swelling Torridge, with the 
green hills of Devon, fringed with fern to the water’s edge, rising 
steeply on either side, hud the blue wraves of the Atlantic breaking 
in the distance over the bar. He used to dream of those as he 
paddled between the level banks with the monotonous fields 
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stretching flatly away until they mot the horizon, and think of th^ 
little mother toiling day after day up to the great house to teach 
those mutiuoDS children. 

The pros})ect was as dreary as the contemplation of those Fad, 
level fields, and, like them offered no break, no change, so lar as the 
eye could reach. What could he do to lighten the burden on those 
tender shoulders? Other brave hearts, oppressed by a galling 
sense of the unequal burden that some frail shoulders are bearing, 
have asked the same question, aud fumed and fretted, and made 
high resolves. The nobler natures have kept them, maybe, and 
returned in after-years a thousandfold the benefits bestowed by 
th<^se kind, willing hinds ; and the weaker — are we not all weak ? 
—have vowed, aad wept, and thanked God for the tender love, for 
the sacrifices that love alone can make — aud by-and-by crept back, 
like the Prodigal, to the ruined hearth, to find that even repentance 
may come too late ! 

Oh, the agony and the shame of that discovery ! 

Herbert would groan aloud in these fits of contrition aud remorse 
— the memory of those accumulating bills was pressing heavily 
upon him — and build up all sorts of castles in the air. 'J'licy were 
to be raised and paid for by work, and success — always by success 
— and the httle mother was to inhabit them. 

If Hebe Bellenden 'were there, she was iii an a])artmeiit fir away 
from that pure presence — in another castle, maybe, tor ho was very 
fond of building cattles in those sweet spang days, when the sap 
was rising in every bough, and the lark was singing oveihead. He 
used to dream these hopeful dreams as he paddled iibout on iho 
sluggish Cam, as it wound through the * Backs/ with the gray walls 
of the colleges frowning down upon him, and the willows on the 
banks "whispering the secrets that had been confided to them by 
undergraduates in terms long ago. The air was full of high hopes, 
and ambitions, aud emulations. A great storied past fooked down 
from the old lichen-covered walls ; a dim, shadowy future stretched 
before him, broken by battlements and pinnacles that all pointed 
the way to distinction and fame. 

Perhaps it was these venerable "walls, fringing the blue sky with 
their turrets and battlements, that stimulated hts castle-building — 
there was so much material here. But the baseless fabrics had an 
unhappy habit of collapsing, and tumbling down among the 
shadows in the dark waters beneath, aud the present, with its lean- 
ness and poverty, would mock his boyish dreams. 

At such moments he would groin aloud, and, in that foolish, 
impatient way of his, "would send his canoe flying off down the 
stream with an impetus that would be likely to render it unpleasant 
to any boat that happened to come in its way. He was disporting 
himself one day in this reckless fashion, when a tub-dingey with 
iome ladies in it came round a corner. 

He had calculated to shoot by quietly, but the tub, owing to the 
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lady who was steering palling the wrong string, veered suddenly 
round right across the river. The canoe had no alternative but to 
go into it, and the tub reeled under the shock, and with a sudden 
flashing of oars the canoe turned upside down, and Herbert found 
himself floundering in the river. 

He went down under the tub, and. whether in going down or 
coming u]>, he got another bump — this time upon his head. 

lie was never quite sure how he did come up : it seemed to him 
in that interval under water, when all sorts of long-forgotten thing*? 
came^uddenly up before him, as if memory had turned the key ol 
all her secret closets, and the forgotten past came trooping out ; 
it seemed, indeed, in that strange interval, that it was scarcely 
worth while to come up again. 

However, he thought better of it, and came up in a sad mess 
and with a great deal of the slime and sediment of the Cam 
sticking to him. 

He had not the slightest recollection of how he got ashore, unless 
somebody dragged him. and hauled him up upon the bank. 

There was somebody, certainly, a very long way off, saying in a 
very distressed voice : 

^ Oil dear, what shall ■we do ? He is one of our men, and wo 
have nearly killed him ! Oh, Frdulein, what shall we do V’ 

The voice was very nice, and there was quite an agony of tears 
in it. 

‘ I should leave him on ze bank until be feel bettare, and zeu he 
vill row back, and ze exercise vill do him much goot.* 

It w’as -a very unmusical voice this, with a strong German 
accent. 

‘ Ob, Frduloin, how cruel ? The speaker tvas nearer now% 
and somebody’s warm breath was on his cheek. ‘I’m sure if 
you will help we can get him into the boat, and we will row him 
back,’ 

* You will do nozing of ze kind, mees. A nasty wet man in ze 
boat ; faugh ! we shall all get von cold.’ 

Herbert thought it was about time to open his eyes, and he did 
so, one at a time. The sight was not reassuring. 

A hard-faced, stolid-looking German woman was poking him 
with her umbrella. He discreelly closed them again, until a 
delightful voice, quite close to him now, cried : 

‘ See, Frauleiii, he has opened his eyes ! he is coming to !’ 

Herbert came to with a bound, and, opening his eyes in the 
direction of the voic®, encountered a little frightened face quito 
close to his. 

The face drew back hurriedly, and Herbert essayed to rise upon 
his elbow, while the sky and the river, and the flat-lying fields, 
were performing all sorts of gyrations in their suddenly developed 
propensity for shifting their relative positions, 

* Oh, I am so glad you are better 1* 
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The sky was on top now, and the fields were subsiding, and 
Herbert thought he bad seen the face before. 

‘ Yes,* he said, or tried to say ; ‘ I am better, thank you but his 
voice was so faint and far-oif that he took it for somebody elsc*s. 

‘ Oh, I am so glad ; I thought we had killed you !’ 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes, Herbert could see, in spite of 
the water in his own. 

‘ It was my fault,* he whispered in his faint, far-off voice ; ‘ I 
fouled 5 on.* 

As he spoke there was the sound of a regular splash of cars on 
.the water, coming swiftly down the stream, and a four-oared boat 
came in sight. 

Somebod ye hailed them, and the men in the boat came ashore. 

It was a very ignoble position for a member of the C.U.A.C., 
stretched very awkwardly upon the river bank, and making a dread- 
ful mess, and being poked at by a fat German woman with an 
umbrella. 

The harsh, guttural voice tried to explain matters ; but the girl 
cut her short with her delightful, incoherent account of the acci- 
dent. 

‘It was all our fault ; we pulled the wrong string and got across 
the river, and the canoe ran agaimt us and upset, and — and — I’m 
afraid I knocked him on the head with the oar. It was all done in 
a minute. I thought he would nert r come up again ! I don't know 

how we got him ashore — and — and ,* here the speaker subsided 

into a hysterical flood of tears, and the men hauled Herbert into 
the tub and rowed him back to his college. 

Herbert awoke next morning with the sound of the swift spring 
shower pattering on the roof, and gurgling in the familiar lead 
gutters beneath his window. The sound seemed very far away, 
and the familiar gurglings and chokings in the water-spout were 
more like soft, liquid inarticulate whispering'?. He bad not quite 
awakened to consciousness, and with the sound of the pattering 
rain came a strange sense of ripples breaking overhead, and the 
waters clo*sing softly over him. 

He lost all count of time as he lay thus, only hearing unmeaning 
voices speaking to him from afar. It seemed quite ridiculous to 
him lying there, leagues under water, with the ripples breaking 
above him, to be asked by his bed-maker what ho would take for 
breakfast. 

The blow on the head was a more serious affair than was at first 
anticipated ; whether from the oar which tke girl had used with 
frantic haste to turn the course of the boat, or with coming in 
<'ollision with the tub, it did not much matter. It had l^cn 
Kufilciently serious to cause a slight concussion, and Herbert took 
several days to rally from the shock. * 

The Master of Trinity came over to see him several times as he 
lay in this state, and sent his own doctor, and engaged a nurse 
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from Addenbroke^s to look after him. It had happened to be the 
Master’s niece and her German governess who were out in the 
tub on that unlucky day, and the innocent cause of all this trouble 
was breaking her tender heart, and reproaching herself for being 
the poor sizar s murderer. 

It was not quite so bad as that, as Herbert awoke to fuller con- 
sciousness on the third day after the accident and beheld a beau- 
tiful creature in a white apron, and a white cap, and a white collar, 
and with grave face and seiious c^'os, watching him. 

He didn’t speak, for lie was afraid she would vanish ; and as he 
watched her, and tried to raise his head from the pillow, the 
prodigal rain made a wilder noise outside, and there was a rushing 
dn his cars as if the unjileasant waters of the Cam were again 
closing over him, and he tell back helplessly on the pillow. 

The beautiful creature did not vanish ; she came over and stood 
beside him, and laid a delightfully cool hand on his hot head, and 
told him not to attempt to get up. 

He framed some idiotic question which must have sounded utterly 
ridiculous in sane ears ; but ‘ Water Babies ’ had been running in 
his mind so long, with a vague impression that he was one himself, 
that he murmured with a tatiious smile of recognition ; 

‘Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done-by 

It took him a long time to say it, as the syllables wouldn't fall 
into their places. The lovely creature, who was * neither gnarly, 
nor horny, nor scaly, nor prickly, but .smooth and foft, and pussy, 
and cuddly, and as delicious a creature as ever nursed a baby,’ 
looked down at him with her kind eyes, and answered softly but 
very irrelevantly : 

‘ You are much better, and I am tbe nurse.’ 

This w'as clearly a specious faKchood, and Tom, otherwise 
Herbert, who knew she was the other, looked back at her with 
reproachful eyes. 

It was quite ridiculous saying she was the nurse ; how could a 
nurse live under water, with the wavelets rippling overhead, and 
not a tuck in her apron or a frill on her cap was wet ? • 

He asked himself the question as he Jay looking at her in the 
spring sunshine, in that semi-con‘?oious awakening that was less 
slumber than a long dream of ina/iicubtc whisperings. She was 
still there Vhen he opened his eyes again, when the sun had set and 
the evening shadows were deepemner in the room. 

lie was quite certain of her identity now, as she sat watching 
him in the fading light ; and when the moon arose he saw that she 
had * two great arm^f Ills of halies—nino hundred ’ under one arm 
and thirteen hundred under the other — and he wished she would 
throw them all into the water, and take him in her arms and hush 
him to sleep I’ , 

He fell asleep whilst he was wishing it, and when he awoke she 
was sitting there still. 


5 
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‘Don^t go away !’ he said. His voice was* not so far away now, 
and the rain had stopped 

* No/ she said, smiling. ‘ Tm not going away.’ 

‘Not ever ?’ 

‘ Oh yes, some day ; when you are l):;tter/ 

‘ When ho was better ?’ He a«^ked himself what that could 
mean, with a strange 'wonder. The answer did not come directly, 
and w'hen it did come all the scene of yesterday's disaster rushed 
tumultuously into his mind. 

The shame of it overpowered him. lie remembered all at ^nce 
quite 'v\"eli how he — a member of the C. CJ.A.C. — had been upset by 
a girl, and hauled ashore by an old 'woman with an umbrella! 

He groaned aloud. It would be the talk of the ^Varsity. 

‘ Who brought me back yesterday V’ he asked. 

‘ Yesterday V' she rt'p«‘ated, laying a soothing hand on his head ; 
‘wh}’’ it happened a week ago !’ 

Herbert got round rapidly after this, and the beautiful creature 
whom Herbert persisted in calling Do-as-you-would-bo-done- 
by staged with him until hewa'* quite vreil again. 

The master came over to .sec him several times, which was a 
mark of attention. Jjong as he had pre.^ided over the college, ho 
had never been so high up that staircase bidore. He was very 
■wary about the beams, aid inspected the condition of the guttcTi!}, 
poking and prying about Hei beri*KS kecjung-rooin in a way that a 
Master of a college is privileged to dn. 

He came across tloso Latin ht.xametcrs in the course of his 
inve«»tigation, an<l road them with mild int('re^i. He 'met wdth 
the old coach’s silver lak^taud, too, and read the inscription with a 
thoughtfal, softening sniilc of re(‘ognition. It carried him back to 
his own youth, to those briglit caily days of ]>romise — splendidly 
fulhliod — when tbefo’'mr‘r owmer had coached him for his Tripos. 

lie W'as a man of imposing presence, as a ^Master should be, 'with 
a broad, nebulous forehead, and keen, searching gray eyes, that 
flashed out .beneath his budiy eyebrows to the extreme terror of 
undergraduates; but ho was not at all a terrible person a.s he sat 
by Herbert’s bedside, and talked to him of those early days when 
the old coach was bis tutor. 

When a college Don ipibends from that awful magesty which 
strikes terror into the conscience-stricken undergraduate mind, 
there is no man in the world more delightfully urbane and gracious. 
A great mind never docs things by halves. 

Dr. Howell not only visited Herbert in his attic, but ho invited 
him to visit Mrs. Howell at theliodge, and recedve his little niece’s 
regrets and apologies for the mischief she bad unwittingly caused. 

It was .some weeks before he could get across the quad and 
present himself in Mrs. Howell’s drawing-room, but every day 
brought gentle mementoes from the Lodge of the thoughtful 
Idndness^ of its gracious mistress — flowers from the Master^s 
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garden to brighten up his bare room, dainties from the Lodge 
kitchen to tempt his appetite. 

Herbert knew whose bauds had picked tho^^e pale, sweet spring 
flowers, so like herself, and quite trembled at the thought of that 
meeting that awaited him. 

Lucy }jad been informed by Mrs. Howell’s own kind hand of her 
boy’s accident, and day by clay she bad received accounts from the 
same source of his progress towards recovery. The Master himself 
h^cl written once to his old coach’s daughter, and assured her 
of Herbert’s Laving all the care and attention that she herself could 
give him. 

There was quite a bundle of home letters for Herbert when he 
was able to read them, all brimming over with that genuine tender 
love W’hich is the best, surely the best, thoogh least valued, maybe, 
of our tera[)OiMry ]iossessions here. 

The tears w^ere in the boy's eusas he read these gentle effusions, 
and when he had finislK d them he bnried hi^? face in the bedclothes, 
and thanked (iod humbly for tlii^ tentler love that was spared him. 

How he would work and strive in the future to be woithy of it ! 
And then, of course, came a good deal more castle-building. 

Though every cloud-capt tower and gor:zeous palace of our 
youthful dr^mis should perish, and, like other baseless fabrics, 
leave not a WTack behind toelner us in our age, yet w'ho would 
not have been a ( astle-builder ? How real they were, bow solid 
and tl(M‘p the foundations, how thick the walls, how lofty the 
tow’ers I AVtdl, if wo arc old and wi'^e, we have done with castle- 
building lunv ; other dreams have come and gone since then ; the 
soasrms have budded, and the harvest of our lives has been 
reaped ; tlie smiling face of Hope has ceased to smile upon us, the 
gladness of thfwo early days has faded ; but still, in dreams, we see 
them like some Palace lleautiful, with shining battlements and 
cloud-capt towel s. Maybe, upon another shore, defying time and 
fate, We vhall greet them— one of the glad surprises that await us 
there these luifiilfilled dreams of our youth. 

'When the dreamer was quite recovercil of his accident, he went 
tremblingly ucro'*s the gixat court of Trinity to the Lodge by the 
Master’s invitation, to pay hi» respects to Mrs. Howell and her 
niece. * 

Herbert’s visit to a great house before had been by way of the 
backstairs. He bad often in these visits to Bratton Court, when 
the doors happened to bo open, caught fearful and awxsome 
glimpses of the magnificence of the rece]>tion rooms, and the 
gloomy glory of the wddo staircase — not Iho back one he crept 
humbly up — with the family portraits of the Spurways looking 
dowp from the walls, and suits of armour standing sentinel in the 
corners ; but he had never before entered, by the front door, so 
stately a house as the Lodge of Trinity. Yet the fine oak-panelled 
hall and the noble staircase did not fill him with awe. There were 
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no Wardour- Street portraits on the walls, no bogies in armour in 
the coryrs ; there was nothing to terrify him» or humiliate him, oi 
make him feel uncomfortable. The air of xhe place was refined 
and elevating, and, above all things, genuine and free from 
pretence. The faces on the walls, as he climbed the wide oaken 
stairs, looked kindly down upon him from the 4 r simple frames. 

They were only engravings or etchings oi notable scholars or 
divines, and there was a tender freemasonrv in tlie welcoming 
glance which they gave the humble scholar across the 5 ears. 

The same simplicity prevailed in the great drawing-room bej\*>nd, 
that looks out on the old gateway of Trinity. I3ut Herbert had no 
eyes for the noble proportions of Mrs. HovveU's drawing room, or 
for the stately, old-fashioned furniture that so well became it ; for 
the blue Worcester vases on the high mantelpiece, or for the fine 
portrait of the Master, which the Follows of Tiiiiuy liad just pre- 
sented to Mrs. Howell, and which stood, in a rich carven frame, on 
an easel in the middle of the room. 

The blushing undergraduate had eyes for none of these — he had 
seen the original of the picture before to-day— he only >aw a droop- 
ing figure and a fair face, that grew suddenly warm on hss entrance, 
and the kind, gracious figure of the Master’s wife. 

*My niece has been waiting so long for an opportiniity of ex- 
pressing her regret at being the cause of your unlucky accident, 
Mr. Flowers,' the lady began, introducing the shi inking girl by her 
side to the modest scholar. 

Herbert never heard the end of the scntGiicc, for the lovely 
culprit had given him a little warm hand, and was pouring out her 
tremulous, incoherent regrets. 

Her eyes were so bright that they seemed made for laughter, 
and so liquid that they melted imperceptibly into tears. She w*as 
smiling upon him one moment ; she wecq'iiig the next. 

* Oh, 1 am so glad !— I am so sorry !’ she sobbed m a delightful 
inconsequent way that set the fooli&h undergraduate in a fluster. 

Of course ie hastened to assure her that ‘ it didn't at all matter, 
and that he rather liked it than otherwise,’ and other idiotic 
remarks worthy of a scholar of Trinity. 

The gracious mistress of the Lodge led the awkward, shame- 
faced fellow on to talk of his mother, and on this subject he was 
awkward and shame-faced no longer. He poured out into those 
kind ears the story of Lucy’s denials and sacrifices — the sweet, sad 
story of her gentle life. He waxed quite eloquent on this tender 
theme ; there never had been such love ; there never could be more 
willing sacrifices. And the women listened to him with ready 
sympathy. The pale cheeks of the white Trinity Lily grew warm, 
and her gray eves grew moist as Lucy’s hoy told unreservedly the 
simple story of Lucy’s trials, and of the brave spirit that had borne 
her uncomplainingly through them all. There was no need of re- 
servation here. There was no shame in poverty so nobly borne, 
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and in the light of those clear eyes the poor sizar forgot all the 
mortifications, the daily, hourly humiliations of his lot. 

It happened, strangely enough, that the Master’s wife knew Lady 
Miilicent Spurway quite well ; they had been friends in youth, 
schoolfellows, and more than once she had been a guest at the 
great house by the Torridge. She knew and loved — as who does 
not ? — the little white town of Bideford, and knew every step of 
the way up that steep path through the pines that Lucy had to 
climb to her daily toil. 

l^be pompous, kindly Master came in while Herbert was there ; 
he left his awful majesty wdth his rustling silk gown, outside, and 
only brought his genial kindliness into Mrs. Howell’s drawing- 
room. 

He pointed out to Herbert, from the window, the rooms his old 
tutor once occupied, and when he learned that the boy had brought 
the old coaches musty old library with him to Trinity, he promi'^ed 
to go over to Herbert’s rooms and renew his acquaintance with 
those old friends of his youth. 

In this simple conversation the poor scholar’s first hour at the 
Lodge passed aw'ay. 

* How lovely she is, and how tender !’ thought Herbert, as he 
crossed the ^reat court in the spring sunshine to his lonely rooms. 
‘ How the tears came into her eyes when I told her about the little 
mother, and how well they hi came her! Most women’s eyes get 
red and dread tul, but tears only make her lovelier than before !’ 

It WHS not the first pair of bright eyes that the impressionable 
undergraduate had fallen down and w^orsbippod ; it was not the 
first divinity he had raved about. He was fond of creating 
divinities ; he had arrived at that delicious period when every 
goose was a swan, at least, and every lass a queen. 

He had raved in turn about Muriel Spur way, and even that in- 
corrigible little flirt Julie bad kept him awake of nights, and Hebe 
Belienden had cost him countless heart-burnings ; but to none of 
these had he ever confided that sweet, sad story of the little 
mother. 

The Master was as good as his word, and came over to Herbert’s 
attic to look through the old coach’s books. 

He took down one, and with a trembling hand turned the old 
musty pages. It w^as scribbled all over with marginal notes, and 
the leaves were yellow and discoloured by time ; but what a thrill 
the sight of that well-remembered writing, of those familiar pages, 
gave him after thet lapse of half a century ! A mist came before 
the eyes of the pompous old college Don, and for a moment he was 
nineteen again. The past had risen up suddenly before him, and 
the friends of his youth were once more around him— the passions, 
the friendships, the dreams, and ambitions of those early days. 
They all came back to him, stirred from their peaceful Hades by 
the sight of that old fauuUar page, 
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The great scholar closed the book with a sigh, and the friends of 
hig youth melted away again into shadows. 

Was he the same man? he asked himself, as he crossed the great 
court to the Lodge — he used to cross it once to some poor rooms 
very high up — that thumbed that musty old book in the years 
that were past? Where were the friends w'hose eager faces these 
pages had recalled, the young voices, the bravo, manly lioarts that 
beat so high in those old days? Alas! Fate had darkly inter- 
posed : the young voices were silent or strange, and the hands 
grasped across the years in the gencrc)us grasp of youthful friend- 
ship were cold, and the familiar names were only a dim legend in 
the courts they once trod. 


CHAPTER IX 

AVILD OATS. 

•"When within my veins the blood ran, and the carls wore on my brow, 

I did, 0 ye undergraduates, nmcli as ye arc doing now.’ 

Easter term brought several changes into Ilorbert’s staircase, A 
divinity student occupied the rooms beneath him, and a freshman, 
who had come up with him in the October term and bad lodgings 
out of college, gladly availed himscll of the vacant rooms on his 
landing. 

lie made himself A^ery much at home on the fir>t e\eningby 
bon owing all Herberts crockery and ins solitary tea-kettle, and 
returning it with exceeding gravity, and the bottom burnt out, on 
the following morniiig. 

This being the usual way of making acquaintance at Cambridge, 
Herbert could do no less than propose, being of the same staircase, 
that they should know each other, and carried him oil from the 
chaos of his boxes and things to have breakfast in bis room with 
the assistance of lirown's tea-kettle, Brown seldom having any 
need of it before noon. 

Brown had come up earlyq armed with another likeness of Maria, 
and fortified with the best of resolutions for kceping.tbe term. 
His Tripos came on in May, so that it was (juite time that he began 
to work in earnest. 

By way of preparation, he got hopeles.-ly drunk at a college wine 
before the end of the first week, and was brcwight home at ‘one 
o’clock in the morning by his fnends, and dc[»osite(l outside his oak 
— having lost the key — where ho was found by iho divinity student, 
who took him in and put him into his own bed, and sat up shiver- 
ing all through the night with him, until the bedmaker relieved 
him in the morning. 

‘This was unfortunately only the beginning of other eifcess^l, 
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Brown had got mixed up with a fast set, and, being ucteily weak 
in purpose and in principle, was easily led away. 

Herbert called upon him the morning after, as soon as his oak 
was open, returning the borrowed kettle, which the bedmaker had 
forgotten, and found him looking very white and miserable, and 
with a wet towel round his head. 

The table was littered with {-mall sodas, and in a puddle was a 
letter in the familiar handwriting of the Dean, and an open note 
lay before him from his tutor, requesting the favour of an imme- 
diate call. 

Brown looked holjdcsvly from these trophies of his night's dis- 
sipation to Herbert, who looked very grave. 

‘You ought to be ashara^'d of yourself, Brovm T he began 
severely, ]>uokcriiig his frank forehead into a frown, 

Browm groaned aloud. 

* Don’t bit a fellow when he’s down,’ he wliinod, 

don't know', old man, that a good wdiippiug wouldn't be about 
the best thing for you,’ returned his Mentor severely. ‘I think it’s 
a great pity they’ve hanidied the rod here. They whipped Milton 
at Christ’s, and made a poet of him ; and if they whipped you in 
time there might bo a chance of m iking a parson of you some 
day.* 

* I’m afraid that’s all over,’ said Brown ruefully, pushing the 
Deanes letter out of the puddle to Heibert, 

He opened the w’et epistle, the soda \vater falling off it in 
great tears upon the iluor as he read. Tt was very brief and to the 
purpose. 

*De.ui Sfu’ (it began), 

‘Your attendance last term at chapel was not such as to 
qualify you for testimoiuals for Holy Oixh'rs. 

‘ I am, yours sincerely, 

‘ if. C. TiioiiPK,"Dean.* 

‘I gay, old man, this is serious,’ said Herbert pulling a very 
grave face. ‘ This is your last teim, you know. Yf)u mast turn 
over a new leaf, Brown. Just think of the old governor — and 
Maria !’ 

‘Tve elffne nothing but think of 'em,’ Brown groaned. His little 
red ejeswere \ cry moist, and .something ■was trickling down his 
checks ; it might have been the water from the towel. ‘ I’ve been 
thinking about ’em all night. It was thinking about ’em brought 
me to this,’ and ho glanced helplessly at the half-emptied sodas. 
*I couldn’t stay here alone, after Hail, fer thinking of ’em, and I 
went over to Grinley’s aud had some nap, aud this is what’s come 
of it !’ 

‘ Nap 1’ repeated his Mentor, quite angry now in earnest ; ‘ and 
lost your money again ! How much did you lose last night, 
Brpwn I? Now^ no evasion \ tell me the exact truth/ 
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A spasm of real contrition passed over Brown's little, weak face, 
and he groaned audibly. 

* Ton my honour, Flowers,* he whimpered, ^ I haven’t the least 
idea.* 

As they were talking, some men came in with their notebooks in 
their hands. 

‘What! not at lecture^ Brown ? I sav, you’ll never get yonjf 
certificate. Old Robinson s awfully particular, and you haven’t put 
in an appearance this term.’ ^ 

‘I couldn’t very well go like this,’ said Brown sulkily, pointing 
to the moist turban that cnciicled his blows. 

The men laughed. They were strong, ruddy, muscular fellows ; 
the artless rosCvS of their youth had not paled }et in the atmosphere 
of stale tobacco and college wint‘S. 

‘ You didn’t take enough seltzer in your brandy, old man ; it 
took four of us to get you home.’ 

‘ Ob, I'm sure I'm obliged t(' yon !’ Brown mnniblcd : and he held 
his head down and tiunl t(^ coniiol a tremor in his voice. ‘You 
haven't an idea now, have }oa, how much I lost to Orinlcy at that 
confounded napV’ 

‘How much ? Oh. I should think something still. I saw you 
writing an I.O.U. You can trust Gnnley, hr w’on't forget 1’ And 
with this d( light fill assurance the good-natured fellows w’cnt laugh- 
ing down the stairs. 

When Herbert l(»oked into Brown’s room after Hall— 'where the 
invalid did not appear — be met him with a ghastly face. 

‘ Oh, Flowers !* he groanel ; ‘it's all up ! I lost twenty pounds 
to Grmley last night —it’s all square, he has my paper for it -besides 
my allowance for the term ; and— and I haven’t a penny in the 
world !’ 

The poor fellow burst into tears ; they were real enough now, 
for the towel no longer encircled his brows. 

* How do you know ? Has Gdnley been here ?* 

* Oh yes ;.he’s been here right enough/ said Brown bitterly. ‘ I 
should think you could smell his confounded scent. He came here 
before chapel, with his big diamond flashing, and his great shining 
teeth flashing, and his cold, calculating eyes fla'^hing like steel ; 
and he sits there where you sit’ (Herbert unconscionsty got up) ; 
‘and he pulls out a paper and reminds me of my little debt. My 
little debt ! and I know no more about it, on my honour, Flowers, 
than a babe unborn !’ 

Herbert ground his heel in his impetuous wa^ into Brown’s poor 
hearthrug. A little scene rose op before bis eyes at this moment, 
and a livid face came between him and Brown. 

Brown’s was quite ghastly enough, anl .his poor weak, blue eyes 
were red and swollen, and bis lank hair hung over his miserable 
little face. 

‘ Did— did you look at the paper ? Herbert asked awkwardly. 
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* Oh yes ; it was right enough/ Brown said, with a dismal sigh ; 
*it’s quite square. I'ie’ll have to wait, though — everybody will 
have to wait ; but what the poor old governor will say when it 
comes to his ears, Heaven only knows !’ 

It was no use crying over spilt milk ; and Brown made so many 
vows of amendment in the future, that his Mentor’s severe attitude 
relaxed tow^ardshim, and he carried the prodigal upstairs to his own 
Voom, and gave him a cup of coffee, and allowed him a smoke, and 
introduced him to his new neighbour, who had dropped in by the 
way to borrow something. 

Brown was so moved by the mild excitement of the coffee 
that he poured out the story of his w'oes to his new acquaintance, 
and told him, quite in confidence, that be was engaged to the 
dearest girl in the world — in fact, he had her likeness downstairs; 
aud if Cndwonh, the ingenuous freshman, would go down with him, 
he would, in the strictest confidence, show it to him. 

He couldn't remem her w’here he had put the latest edition of 
Maria when he got back to his room, but be turned over the papers 
on his table, and found the one that was l\ing there last term, face 
downwards, aint handed it with much pride and satisfaction to his 
new acquaintance. 

* Oh !* suM the other hy way of comment, opening his eyes to an 
unusual width: — ‘oh!’ and he laid the photograph down in its 
usual recumbent povition, with a certain instinctive recognition of 
Brown’s delicacy in di'^playing to the vulgar gaze the charms which 
the lady's scanty di apery revealed. 

Hcu'beit heard him singing to himself when he settled down to 
work for the night ; 

‘ on. Kickicbnry Brown ! oIj. Kicklebiiry Brown! 

'NVlittt a previous iittlf fool you are !' 

Brown went from bad to worse. In defiance of the Dean’s severe 
frown, and Maiia's tender letters, and the hopeful, encouraging 
epistles from the little country vicarage, 'which always^ brought, at 
least, an honest flush of shame to his cherubic countenance and a 
momentary spasm contrition, he neglected his chapels, evaded 
his lectures, ignored his work, and fuddled away bis days in smok- 
ing. and (banking, and playing nap, or driving with Geraint or 
Grinley over to Newmaiket, and returning after the college gates 
were closed. 

Herbert remonstrated with him, but he didn’t give him up. The 
divinity student r^onstrated, the Dean remonstrated, his tutor 
remonstrated ; in fact, everybody remonstrated with the weak, 
well-mcaniiig, simple-minded fellow, who was liked as much as he 
was laughed at by the whole college, which was saying a great deaL 
Does that wild, thoughtless life bear telling altogether? Candour 
must draw a veil somewhere ; let it dmw a veil over Brown’s 
youthful follies. 
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In spiie of everybody’s remonstrance Brown went from bad to 
worse. He not only floundered into all the sloughs that men 
usually have to get through in the course of their University 
career, but ho went out of his way to tumble into one or two that 
lay quite out of the beaten tiack — for ]>oor men. 

He went to Newmarket with Grinlcy, and lost money there. 

Geraint lost, too ; he always lost, but he always paid with the 
best grace in the world, signing bis name to a carefully-written 
cheque as steadily as if it wore a subscription to a charity. Brown 
had no money to pav, and his signature wasn^t worth the pafler it 
was written cui ; but ho wrote his name nevertheless, at the foot of 
all sorts of documents ; and his miserable little con<^cience, that 
was powerless to keep him straight, stung him so dreadfully 
whenever he was sober, and when he allowed himself to think, that 
he grew more reckless than ever. 

The duns began to gather in quite an appalling array outside his 
oak. He ke])t it sported generally, and only admitted his friends 
upon given signals, llis tutor ho.iid of it, and thn atened to write 
to his father; but Brown pionnsed anu iidmeut, and vowed he 
W'ould pay them all off within a week. 

He would, no doulit, if he had the money, uulc'^s a pleasanter 
way of spending it bad occuiicd to him, but he hadn’t a penny in 
the woild. 

So he sat at home with his oak sported, a j>iey to the deepest 
anguish and reraorsc ; be daied not go out by d,iy, for a man of 
siiiiitcr aspect had been lui king about his i or da\s, waiting 
to pounce uprn him directly the piotccting oak was unlatched. 
He caught him at last, in s| ite c f Ins jirecantions, and Brown 
came into Herbeus room with a very white face, and a nasty 
jellow paper in his hand, which he was holding at arm’s length, 
as if it would sting him. 

He threw it down before lleibert with a groan, and flung him- 
self into a chair. 

‘The gods are ju?r,’ he saul tvitli a tragic air, ‘and of our 
pleasant vices make iiistrumenth to scourge us I Stxmrge number 
one V 

‘ By Jove, this is serious !’ said Herbert, turning over the bilious 
looking document. It bore a great seal in tliu cornel* impressed 
with the arms of the County Court hohlcn at Cambridge, and some 
cabalistic characters, on the margin of which the .‘‘Um total of debt 
and costs, as it kindly explained, amounted to XWd bSs. (>d. ‘ What 

will you do, Brown V’ be a>kcd, w'hcn be had •read the summons 
carefully through. 

‘Do V' said the other moodily ; ‘go to the Jews, I Bup|>oso — 
which is only another name for going ^to the devil. Get old 
Hundred-per-Cent. to lend me fifty, an<l pay it oJ, and sotiioof the 
others. I must pay some of the fellows, or they’ll be coming 
down upon the governor/ 
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♦I wouldn’t go to the Jews if I were you, Brown,’ said Herbert 
reflectively ; ‘I’d make a clean breast of it to the governor.^ 

‘It’s no use,’ said the other shaking his head gloomily. ‘I 
couldn’t do it — I haven’t the heart to do it.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Herbert cheerfully; ‘he’d soon get over it. 
There would be, of com the usual man rain "quart and 

then he’d come round and scjuare uy — and you’d ]>iomise it shouldn’t 
happen again, ami so forth ; and then you’d shake hands, and it 
would be all over,’ 

‘xVU. over! Oh, Flowers, you don’t know half!’ and Brown 
groaned aloud. ‘ This is nothing to lliosc other things — those 
cursed I.O.U/s. It would break the dear old boy's heart, if it 
came to his ears. I’ve disappduted him enough already— and cost 
him enough — Heaven knows ! IIoM pay ’em if he could ; he’s 
never refust d me anythiuir, and lie's nc ver reproached me. But 
there are seven of us, and 1 the eldest, and he'.^ only a poor country 
parson, and has enough to do to make both ends meet already.’ 

‘Still, I would tell him, Biown, I’m sure it would be best ; he 
would advise ytm wliai to do.’ 

‘I know exactly what he would do. ’said Brovin gloomily; ‘be 
would pinch hum elf, and weara thin C'» it through the winter, and go 
without a flrejn the '•tudy, and cut olf ius irhi' S t)f port at dinner, 
and his daily f>a})er, and "cll the old gi ay pony and go through the 
wet lanes on foot to visit his people, and ^e^ve that mission chapel 
on the hill, three miles oil’, thiough the worst roads in the county. 
Yea, he’d do all this, and never complain. (Jod bless him, dear old 
boy 1’ 

The tears were in Brown’s c\cs no^v, and ninning down bis 
white cheeks, and Herbeit satv the piintcd letters on the nasty 
yellow paper tbiough a mist. He was thinking of the little 
mother a i Hulefoid. who tsas doonr precisely the same things for 
him in her way at that very moment. 

‘No,’ said lie t her t huskily, ‘ J don’t think it would do to tell him. 
Why don’t you take it to llouih, and a-k him what you can do ?' 

‘ Hoiith V Won’t do, old fellow. Tm in bad odour enough in 
that quarter already. No, I must rai^e the wind,’ 

And Blown, witli a dismal attempt at cheerfulnes'i, sallied forth 
on that pndi table pursuit. 

Mr. Houtn was a tutor of Trinity — the most amiable and urbane 
of tutors— and he would certainly have given Brown the wisest and 
kindest of advice in bis perplexity, accompanied, doubtless, by a 
suitable icproof. very severe, for Bi own's debts were but 

grains of srind to llie magnificent debts of tbe other men of Trinity, 
But instead of that the silly follow' proceeded to raise the wdnd in 
the lirne-honourod way of ingenuous undergiaduates, without a 
thought of the whirlwind* that be would reap J>y-aud-by. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BEDMAKEIi’S GHOST. 

Herbert had changed his rooms early in the term, and gone down 
a floor lower in the regular order, au troisienip the first year, a 
second the second. But he had gone down a little earlier, and the 
change was brought about in a ridiculous manner. 

It was only another exemplification of the old adage that those 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones. Herbert had 
been engaged in that virtuous exercise a good deal lately. 

Since his accident be had somewhat relaxed his reading, spend- 
ing an hour in other men’s rooms after Hull, discussing art, wine, 
politics, the future of the college boat, instead of sporting his oak 
and burning the virtuous midnight oil. 

He had been spending the evening in Geraint's room with some 
kindred spirits, not the boating set, who had given them up long 
ago. Geraint’s shoulder was still too weak for him to be any good 
in the May races, and Herbert only did a little solitary tubbing to 
keep himself in ])iactice. 

* Never mind, old man,' Geraint said in that delightful, sanguine 
manner of his that took off all disappointments ; ‘we’ll go in for 
the Lent by-and-by ; we’ll show them what wo can do 1’ 

It was a very small wine, just a few men of the staircase : the 
divinity student bad gone away early, lie was a nervous, crotchety 
fellow, who had a horror of smoke, and wore a little undignified bit 
of blue ribbon in his button-hole. The men of bis staircase would 
no doubt have made fun of Jayne’s modest decoration ; but be had 
been so hardly treated by Nature that he W’as considerately spared 
by his fellows. 

The divinity student had a club-foot ; where other men leaped, 
he limped painfully and slowly. He was cut off by his infirmity 
from the healthy, active life of the University, from the Imting 
and the cricketing, the football and tennis, aud all that made up 
the enjoyment of other men. 

By his own act he had still further cut hira.self off from the com- 
panionship of the good fellows of his college, from wines, and 
card-parties, and supjier-parties, and hung out a little trumpery 
blue flag, and shielded himself behind it whenever temptation 
assailed. 

Directly the cards were brought out Jayne rose to go. 

* Don’t go, old fellow,’ said Geraint, gathering the cards up ; 
‘here, well tbiow ’em into the fire and have some singing instead,’ 
and, suiting the action to the word, he flung the cards under the 
grate — there was no fire in it. 

‘Fact is,’ said Jayne nervously, ‘I’ve got a Bible-class in Barn* 
wcii^ and I’m a little late as it is ; it takes me a long time to walk; 
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there */ and he looked down at his lame foot and si^^dicd. Then 
remembering himself, he reddened fiercely. ‘ I don’t suppose that 
any of you would care to help V’ he said hesitatingly, as he limped 
over to the door ; ‘ we want workers so much ; there’s a great deal 
to be done among the boys, and the work’s begun ; but we want 
help and he glanced back over his shoulder at the men at the 
table, and his eye seemed to rest upon Brown. 

There was no re.^ponsc, and he shut the door behind him, and 
they heard him lira])ing painfully down the stairs. The men 
laughed, and Geraint threw” aw^ay his cigar, and looked at the strip 
of blue evening sky that could he seen through his open window, 
and softly repeated to himself : ‘ Barnwell !’ 

The tvine flowaal freer and the talk faster after Jayne was gone, 
and the cards were picked u[) quite uninjured out of the grate, and 
there was a little nap. Brown slipped away in the midst, and 
Herbert ivould have followed him, but Geraint detained him w’hiio 
Cudworth sat down at the piano and obliged the company with one 
of his select and delightful comic songs. 

Singing 'wasn’t mucli in Herbert’s way, and he tossed over rather 
impatiently the things on Geraint’s writing-table until the song 
should be over. A hubtle perfume warned him before hi^ hand 
touched the Jittlo pink note in the handwriting ho knew so well. 
He thicw it down directly with a guilty blush, and a photograph 
fell out on the table, lie turned away and tried to resist the 
temptation ; but bis eyes wandered back to the photograph. The 
lovely face was lovelier than ever as it glanced archly over her 
velvet shoulder, and the beautiful dead-gold hair fell in a sweeping 
mass below her .list. 

Herbert saw none of these details : he only .saw the pleading look 
in the dark, gazelle-like eyes, and her voice was again ringing in his 
ears, 

* You will not betray me !’ 

The whole dreadful scene rose up before him, and he staggered 
to a table and poured out a brimming cup of wine. This was the 
last thing that HerbtTt remembered of that w^retched evening’s 
work. He "was unused to wines, and the fumes of the Latakia 
confused him, and he had a hazy recollection of going nap so many 
times, untii the last coin in that little netted purse rolled out upon 
the table. 

Then he stumbled up to bed ; but Nemesis had gone up before 
bim. He crept humbly to bed, too bewildered to rememlier a 
certain old-fashianc|} custom he had learnt at his mother’s knee be- 
fore he laid his flushed face and uneasy conscience upon the pillow. 

It had not lain there long before there came an ominous rap on 
the door of the ghost’s cupboard in his keepiug-room. He had for- 
gotten lo close his chamber-door, so he heard it very distinctly. 

‘ It’s that confounded nap,’ said Herbert, resolutely turning his 
face to his uncomfortable pillow. 
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During the Tacation, when all Ibe other men were down, Herbert 
and the ghost had the staircase all to themselves, and she bad not 
reminded him in any way of her existence. Indeed, during his 
illness she had behaved with great delicacy and consideration, and 
had not required any trifle in the way of a tong or a coal-scuttle to 
be flung at the door where she habituallj^ kept. ^ 

Rap, rap, came again more distinctly upon the midnight air. 

‘What a fool I was to take that champagne I* he said un- 
easily. 

The knocking was repeated with renewed vigour, as if a bobt had 
been applied to emphasize it. 

Then he suddenly remembered the story of the bedmaker s ghost, 
and sat uprig^it in bed, and listened. 

His hair didn’t exactly stand on end — it was an awkward length, 
as he wore it long— hut a ])ai ticularly creepy, crawly sensation stole 
shyly up his spine and allVctcd his circulation. 

He had not long to listen before the knoc kings wxre repeated 
with renewed vigour, as if tlie ghost were growing impatient. 

It was uncanny, to say the leiist of it, and in his bewildered state 
he could not renumber where ho had put the matches, and there 
was no moon, and everybody on the staircase was asleep with bis 
oak sported. 

Herbert suddenly remembered he hadn^t sported his, and some 
vision of hasty flight passed through his bmin ; but ho rejected it 
as unworthy of an undergraduate mind. 

It was of no use- his telling himself that it wms the champagne, 
or the Latakia, or the state of his nerves — the knockmgs were 
repeated with so much vigour, as if a hundred bed makers were shut 
up in that gloomy dtu, and a quite appalling volley of execrations, 
as if each separate bedmaker w<-re using unparliamentary language, 
issued from behind that awful door. 

Herbert, muddled and confu>ed, but gathering himself up by an 
effort, crossed the floor of his keeping-room, corning into collision 
with a bcaip or two on the way, and opened the door of the troubled 
closet beyond. 

It was quite dark, but as he opened the door — suddenly and 
noiselessly— a heavy body rolled over at hh feet, 

Herbert Flowers was not quite so well the folIowiiTg morning, 
and when the doctor who had attended him in his illness made 
inquiries as to the exciting causes of this rclaiise, the little story of 
the college wine, and the nap — no, this little story did not come 
out — and the bed maker’s ghost came out. 

This last was easily explained. 

The new tenant, Cud worth, who ‘kept ’ on the opposite side of 
the staircase, gix)ping his way up after , midnight from the wine 
below, had quite naturally mistaken bis room. Suffleient intelli- 
gence remaining to enable him to remember that his sleeping apart- 
ment was on the right, he had opened the door of Herbert’s gyp^s 
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den, and shut himself in, and when he found out his mistake was 
unable to find the handle of the door and get out again. 

The doctor looked grave — ^graver than these foolish stories 
seemed to demand — and recommended Herbert to do two things : 
abstain from college wines, and change his rooms. 

A dozen men generously came forward and offered to change 
rooms with him. 

He was so ri<liculously shaken in his nerves that he gladly 
accepted the offer of the divinity student, Jayne, who kept below 
him. • 

His poor furniture looked bare and insufficient in his new rooms ; 
but every man on the staircase found out, quite suddenly, that he had 
more chairs, and tables, and rugs, and pictures than he could find a 
place for, and begged Herbert, us a personal favourj to give them 
room. 

lie saw through the kindly subterfuge, and accepted their ofiers 
in the same generous spirit in which they v/ere made. Nor did 
their kindness cud here. For a whole week it was the quietest 
staircase in the quad, and the man beneath him put off a wine on 
his account. 

He was a third-year man, and was supposed to be reading for 
his Tripos, soy>erhaps, as the time was short, it was quite as well 
he did put it off. 

IIo didn’t do much reading, however, on the night when it 
should have come olf. lie occupied the time in knocking nails in 
Herbert’s w’alF, and hanging up the pictures that were stacked in 
heaps on the floor. The noi>c didn’t exactly suit his head, but it 
would have been ungracious to say h\ so he went about with it 
wrapped up in a wet towel, and found room for all the pets of the 
Ballet and the Ring, the eminent scholars and divines of Trinity, 
the boating crows and eridk.-s college clubs of the’Vardty that his 
friends had thru«t upon him, 

Jayne bad left a text behind him, which, as it was in Hebrew, 
and none of them could read it, and it looked like wotk, they con- 
fiideT'ately hung over his mantel-piece. The effect was incongruous, 
but it was novel. 

Geraint—wbo was wining with some men below— came up to 
remonstrate, and stayed to help, and brought his friends up with 
him. 

Notwithstanding this picture-hanging kept him up late, Herbert 
was early at cha]>el the following morning, which is more than 
most of the men his staircase were, and his braces were not 
ti ailing behind him, nor did he wear his slippers and betray other 
evidences of a hasty toilet, as many Trinity men did who were to 
be seen on that bright summer morning hurrying across the Great 
Court. 

; Neither of the men who assisted in hanging the ballet girls and 
the bishops put in an appearance at morning chapel, and when 
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Herbert took his privileged walk in the Fellows’ Garden, when the 
service was over, he had the sweet May morning, with its song of 
birds and scent of flowers, all to himself. 

The purple lilac was nodding overhead, and the hawthorn was 
scattering its summer snow at his feet, and down through a sunny 
aisle, with the gold of her hair shining afar off in the morning sun- 
shine, Lilian Howell came to meet him. 

He could not have passed her if he would — he had not got a wet 
towel round his head now, but a modest college trencher, rather 
limp in the extremities— for she stopped him in the midst of the 
.green alley with a swift, sudden reproach in her bright eyes. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Flowers, I heard that you were ill, that you had had 
another accident.’ 

Herbert blushed, and replied guiltily : 

‘ Not an accident exactly. It was my own fault, Hiss Howell ; 
I don’t deserve your pity.’ 

* I don’t think you do ; but it is very disappointing, when wo 
thought you were getting on so well. I hope it won’t happen 
again, Mr. Flowers and she swept by him in her little print frock 
with as magnificent an air as if she w'cro the blaster himself in his 
rustling silk doctor’s gown. 

He watched her passing between the hawthorns and down the 
sunny path, with the blue hyacinths crowding up at her feet, and a 
lark singing overhead, with her rebuke ringing in his ears. Ho 
was a very foolish undergraduate, for it sounded sweeter to him 
than any words of praise that had ever fallen from any woman’s 
lips before, and he crept humbly back to his rooms, thxnkful for 
the^e small crumbs of blame that showed that Lilian Howell was 
disappointed in him. 

He went straight to an untidy drawer in his writing-table, 
tossing the contents impatiently over, and got out the forgotten 
copy of those Latin hexameters, and recast them, touching them here 
and there lovingly with a tender baud. He read them modestly to 
his new friend Jayne, who now kept above him, who declared they 
were first-rate. 

Herbert had not much opinion of them himself, but upon his 
advice he sent them in, and was more surprised than any other man 
in the college when the intelligence reached him that^he had won 
the Latin hexameter prize. 

Meanwhile Brown’s affairs were a source of much anxiety to him, 
almost as much, indeed, as to the foolish, improvident fellow him- 
self. Their rooms were on the same landing ^^now, hence they saw 
more of each other, and Brown was rushing across at all hours of 
the day, whenever he saw the coast clear of duns, to Herbert’s 
room, to pour out his weak, unavailing regrets, or to tell him of 
fresh difficulties, that, like Job’s, were daily closing in around him* 

The tradesmen of Cambridge, with deligh^ul unanimity, were 
down upon him ; possibly they had only now realized the leanness 
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of his expectations. In his last term, just as he was going np for 
his degrea, they were besieging him for payment, and some had 
written to his tutor. 

He was much too cowardly to come to an understanding with his 
persecutors, so he sported his oak and lived in a state of siege. 

One morning, when things were quite at their worst, he came 
flyi^ into Herbert’s room with an open letter in his hand. 

* Hooray !’ he shouted, flourishing it before Herbert’s astonished 
eyes ; ‘ hooray ! there’s deliverance out of the hands of the 
Philistines, Flowers ; just read this 1 There’s a fellow who lives at 
a convenient distance come to the rescue. Isn’t it quite Provideiu 
tial ?’ 

Herbert took the letter and turned it over with a curious feeling 
of repugnance. 

It was very nicely written, and it dated from quite an aristo* 
cratio quarter in St. James’s, and it bore a dainty little monogram 
on the seal. 

‘Private and strictlv confidential,’ was written in a soothing and 
agreeable manner in the corner. 

Herbert opened the letter gingerly, with an indefinable reluct- 
ance, and read : 

•Dear Sir, 

* Should you require an immediate loan of a few hundred 
pounds, I shall be happj* to let you have it on “ promissory note ” 
alone, without other surety or security, per return of post. As I 
lend my own money, it places me in a position to do business upon 
very favourable terms. 

* Yours truly, 

‘Amos Smythe.’ 

* Well,’ said Brown eagerly, when he bad finished the precious 
epistle, and put it back with a feeling of relief in its envelope. 
•Well?’ 

‘ Well ?’ said Herbert, and they looked at each other in silence, 

‘There can’t be any doubt about accepting the fellow’s offer/ 
said Brown nervously ; his little white face was twitching, and 
his weak, watery blue eyes were dreadfully eager. 

* I don’t know,* said Herbert ; ‘ I hope, please God, I never shall 
know anything about these fellows ; but I would ask someone who 
knows more about it than we do — who’s had experience in such 
things. Why not ask Grinley ?’ 

Brown groaned, 

‘ I owe him so much already I’ 

‘How much ?’ Herbert asked. 

He remembered how generously Grinley had behaved when he 
had lost money to him at cards. 

‘ How much ?’ repeated^ Brown drearily, ‘ Oh, a dence of a lot 1’ 

* It was twenty pounds the other day ; have you doubled it T 
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Brown hngbed a dre&dfal little boUow kngb^ md bh white Aee 
gmw whiter niider Herbert's scrutiny. 

‘ Doubled it ?’ he repeated bitterly. ‘ I owe Grinley two hundred 
pounds r 

*Good heavens !’ Herbert exclaimed. ‘You do»*t mean to tell 
mo, Brown, in your sober senses, that you owe two hundred pounds 
in gambling debts 

‘ Not in gambling debts only ; that is, not over cards,* returned 
the other incoherently ; * we have had some other transactions. 
You know I went to Newmarket with him. Confound him/ 

. *And were brought home drunk after midnight, It*g a Wonder 
yon weren’t sent down then, old man." 

* That*s it » I have no idea what happened. I have to take his 
word for it. I backed some confounded horse that he recom- 
mended — he pretended to back it himself — and lost, and got into 
a dence of a row, he tells me ; and — and— he advanced the money 
to get me out of it, and brought me home." 

* And you don’t remember anything about it ?* 

* Not a bit. I had to take his word for it. He*s got my I.O.U., 
or promissory note, or whatever you call it, and I shall have to 
raise the money some day." 

‘ It’s a deuced uglj story,’ said Herbert to himself, as he sat 
turning it over in his mind when Brown was gone. * It’s about 
the shadiest thing I ever heard.* 


CHAPTER XI. 

A STILL, SMALL VOICE. 

* A still, small voice spake unto me : 

Thou art so sure of thy degree, 

Were it not better have a spree?’ 

In spite of Brown’s protest, he did consult Grinley about the 
money-lendlDg affair, and the upshot of it was that Grinley offered 
to introduce him to a man who would lend him the money on 
better terms. 

He offered, too, what was better still, to get a bill dispounted fop 
Brown through a friend, which he told him ’would save an awful 
lot of interest— a bill due at three months, and renewable, of 
course, at the end of that time, if not convenient for him to meet 

Of course he gratefully accepted this generous offer, and after 
Hall he repaired, with an air of elation that was quite new to him 
on his simple, cherubic countenance, to Grinley's rooms in King’s 
Parade. • 

Herbert heard him an hour after come np the staircase, and slam 
his door to with unwonted energy. He rather wonder^ that he 
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had not come in to tell him the result, and he threw down his book 
and harried across the landing. 

On entering the room he found Brown sitting in an armchair 
before his empty grate with his face buried in his hands. He 
looked up when Herbert entered— a ghastly haggard face, with all 
the soft lines of his fair, round, innocent youth, the simple artless- 
ness that had won him the name of ‘ Cherub,* stamped out of it. 

Herbert closed the door softly and came over to him, 

* YouVe seen him, then, old fellow V he said, dropping bis voice 
quite unconsciously in a sort of involuntary pity. 

Brown nodded his head, but did not speak. 

* You saw him V’ 

An oath, or a sound that strangely partook of a groan and an 
execration, fell from his white lips as he again buried his face in 
his hands. 

‘ What have you done ?* Herbert asked nervously ; his voice 
shook in spite of himself. 

‘Fve given Grinley a bill, an acceptance, or some such infernal 
tbing,for two hundred and fifty pounds,* he answered desperately, 
without looking up. 

‘ Two hundred and fifty pounds !* echoed Herbert aghast. 

He sat down now, and faced Brown wdth a face as white as bis 
own. 

Brown got up nervously and walked, or rather staggered, over 
and shut the outer oak. 

* For Heaven^s sake be careful, Flowers he said, sinking 
wearily back into his seat ; ‘ if this comes to the Dean’s ears or 
Kouth’s, I shall be sent down. Grinley tells me I must not let a 
living creature in the college know about it.* 

‘No, I suppose not,* said Herbert bitterly. ‘He couldn’t afford 
it. What the deuce did he mean by extracting two hundred and 
fifty pounds ?* 

*It^s that cursed debt I owe him,* Brown groaned, looking des- 
perately into the empty grate. * It's ail square, you know ; he’d 
got my acceptance for it. He*s added another fifty to it for me. 
He wouldn’t do it unless I agreed to include the two hundred.* 

* You shouldn’t have agreed to this, Brown,* Herbert said softly. 
‘You sholild have held out. It’s taking a mean advantage of you.* 

‘I couldn’t help it; indeed I couldn’t,’ moaned Brown. ‘The 
fellow’s got such a hold upon me that be can turn and twist me 
as he likes. I believe if he were to tell me to blow my bmns out 
I should do it,’ he*coticluded gloomily. 

Next day he burst into Herbert's room with quite a flush of in- 
dignation on his simple countenance. 

‘ I say, this is too bad^ though,’ he blurted out, throwing a little 
heap of dirty Bank of Knglaud notes on the table. ‘ I agreed to 
ake fifty, and I’ve only got thirty-five — fifteen pounds deducted 
for interest.* 


6-2 
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‘Wasn’t it in the baigain?’ Herbert asked indignantlj*, more 
flushed and angry than ]3rown. * If it wasn^t. I’d go to the Dean 
with it and expose him. It’s a nasty, mean, blackguard trick !’ 

* I’m afraid I can’t say,’ Brown answered hesitatingly. ‘ I was 
so taken back, so bewildered by the whole thing, that I didn’t pay 
any attention to the terms. I took it for granted that I should 
have the fifty. It would have stopped the fellows’ mouths for a 
time ; but what can I do with thirty-five ?’ 

Herbert had to seize his cap and gown and fly off to a lecture, 
and left him doing a dismal sum in mental arithmetic — the first 
mathematical problem of any kind that he had attempted this term. 
He was so imm^sed in abstruse calculations as he crossed the land- 
ing to his rooms that he came into collision with* Cudwoith, who 
was flying down over the stairs, late as usual for lecture, with a 
note-book in his band, trilling his favourite comic song : 

♦ Oh, Kicklebury Brown ! oh, Kicklcbury Brown I 
What a silly old man you are !’ 

Brown evidently worked out the dismal problem to his satisfac- 
tion, as he spent the whole of the following morning going round 
the town paying little bills, and stopping the mouths of his larger 
creditors, as he termed it, when, however commendable the duty 
he was performing, he ought to have been engaged behind his oak 
preparing for the examination that came off on the morrow. 

Then he went down the river and saw the crews practising, and 
dropped into another man’s rooms, and came back to his college 
after dark ^vfth^ut his cap and gown, and was proctorized on the 
way. 

It was his luck, he told Herbert, when the same thing happened 
the following day as he was going up for his exam. 

It was the first day, and the men who came early indulged in a 
weed by the way, and threw ths ends of their cigars, half alight, 
on the steps as they went in, or stood calmly at the door knocking 
out the ashes of their pipes against its sacred portal. But nobody 
troubled them ; probably they were richer men — and certainly 
luckier. 

Brown came up late, with the end of a harmless little cigarette 
in his mouth, and Nemesis steps up behind him, and, tapping him 
on the shoulder, politely requests to be favoured with his name and 
his college. 

Crestfallen, and taking it as an omen of ill-luck, Brown goes in 
to his exam. It was rough upon Brown, picking him out from 
among a hundred others, but it was his luck. He cursed it often 
enough, but it clung to him nevertheless. He was cursing it all 
through the examination, when he ought ^ to have been doing his 
papers. But for that unlucky contretemps on the steps — a quarter 
of a second would have saved him — he relt he could have done the 
paper before him easily. Now he could not fix his mind upon it 
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for three consecutive minutes. The’suave countenanceiof the Proc- 
tor kept coming up between him and "|%e printed page, and once 
he found himself drawing from memory a tolerably correct likeness 
of that familiar face on his paper, under the serious impression- 
that it was one of the figures required by the examiners. 

He went back to his college and cursed his luck for the rest of 
the evening. Instead of preparing for the morrow, and sitting up 
half the night with a wet towel round his head, as many men in 
Trinity were doing, he sat up wining wdth a man on another stair- 
case, and was brought home and put to bed just as the sweet May 
morning was breaking behind the gray battlements of the Great 
Court. 

Herbert had to drag him out of bed the next morning, and give 
him a shower-bath, and ply him with small sodas, and carry him 
off to the door of the hall where the examination was held, Avith- 
out any breakfast. 

He hadn’t much faith in his getting through in that sodeiened 
state, with all the bells in Cambridge, as he declared, ringing in his 
ears. 

However, there was no Proctor’s face to come between him and 
his papers to-day ; but a very strange thing happened, as he told 
Herbert after : 

* That cqnfounded yellow dog of Grinley’s got in the place, and 
was smelling around him all the time. It was a wonder the 
examiner didn’t turn him out, but nobody toqk any notice of it.’ 

Herbert locked him in his rooms after Hall, and took away the 
key of his oak, under the fond impression that he would work till 
bedtime ; but on goi ig in some hours later he found an empty 
brandy bottle on the table, and Brown helplessly drunk on the 
floor. 

He called Cudworth, who helped him to get him up and put him 
jiO bed. 

* Ob, Brown,’ Herbert remorstrated wdth him as he was struggling 
out of his clothes, ‘ this is too bad. You should think of Maria T 

‘That’s just it, my — dear — fellah,’ said Brown, thickly ; ‘done 
nothin’, ’pon my soul, but think o’ Maria. Whatsh the shong, 
Cudworth ?—you oughterknow V —‘bout Missh Bailey ?’ 

‘ AU right, old felloAV, only substituting Maria as the demoralizing 
deity. Don’t wonder at it, ’pon my w'ord !’ 

He was thinking of the likenes.s of the pet of the ballet that was 
still lying face downward among the litter on Brown’s table ; 

‘ Oh, Marfa I tJjjfortunate Maria ! 

He took to tlriiikiiig gm and rum, and thought upon Maria 1* 

Brown went on his sorrowful way to the examinations ; but one 
day it was a rat — * a*confounded great black rat was running about 
the floor the whole time,’ he explained, and he couldn’t fix his 
attention upon his papers for a moment ; and though he looked 
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round and pointed tait several times, nobody attempted to catch 
it. 

Another day his enemy took the form of a lizard. 

‘ Quite a harmless kind of a lizard,’ he explained to Herbert, *bnt 
it was deuced odd that none of the other fellows took any notice 
of them !* 

‘Were there many of ’em ?’ he asked, not that he believed for a 
moment in Brown’s illusions ; he thought ho was a little overdone, 
and the worry and anxiety he had lately gone through had upset 
him. 

* Many,’ Brown repeated ; ‘ the floor w'as black with ’em. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if I haven’t brought some home with mo. 

He shuddered ras he spoke, and Herbert saw him shake an 
invisible something off his sleeve. 

‘ There, I thought so !’ he said nervously. * You saw that, 
Flowers ?’ 

‘ Come along, old man, and have a cup of tea,’ Herbert answered, 
leading him, shaking in every limb, across the passage. 

He couldn’t drink the tea that he poured out for him-; his hands 
shook so dreadfully that he spilled the scalding liquid over his legs, 
and his face grew ashen gray, and great beads of per?])iration stood 
out on his forehead, and his eyes were bright and restless. 

* I don’t mind telling you, Flowers,’ he said in an agitated 
whisper ; * but there’s been a snake up my sleeve all the day. 
Don’t touch it!’ he cried out in alarm as Herbert, to humour him, 
helped to relieve him of his coat ; ‘ it’ll bite. It’s a poisonous one, 
too, by Jove !’ 

It was a very uncanny thing to see him, with a shudder of 
loathing, shaking the invisible thing off his arm, and then, with his 
teeth set and his eyes starting dreadfully, grind his heel down 
savagely upon the sonu ihiug on the floor. 

His horrible vision, whatever it was, was veal enough to him, and 
he lay hack in his chair, after this effort, with a groan, covering hU 
face with his nerveless hands. 

Clearly he could not be left, and Herbert waited beside him 
until he heard a step on the staircase. It was Jayne limping 
slowly up over the stairs. Somehow, his halting footstep always 
sounded like a reproach in his ears. It was evidently so trying to 
him to get up, and his rooms were on the top. Of course he had 
made the exchange of his own free-will — had in.si.sted upon it, 
indeed; but the irony of it smote upon Herbert’s conscience 
painfully. 

He c«alled him as he passed the door, and Jayne came in. Tho 
abnormal excitement had passed for the moment, and Brown was 
lying back in his chair with his eyes closed. 

Herbert held up his finger with an air of ifiystery. and pointed 
significantiy to Brown, and in a constrained voice asked Jayne to 
have a cup of tea. 
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Ha took tbe hint, and was dropping wearily into a chair on the 
other side of the hearth, when Brown sprang up with a sudden 
cry, and, pointing to the chair with a shaking hand, exclaimed : 

‘ Take care, take care ! Good heavens, it’s in the chair !’ 

Jayne jumped up nervously and looked down, but there was 
nothing but a harmless cushion that the little mother had worked 
for Herbert. He caught sight of his warning finger and sat down 
with a sigh. 

‘ It's ail right. Brown/ he said, quietly ; ^it's all right, my dear 
fellow ; it’s gone now, whatever it was/ 

‘ It was a snake,* said Brown with a shudder — ‘ a venomous black 
snake. It was curled up where you are sitting ! It must have 
slid oif on the floor ; get a stick, a poker, Flowers ; it's under the 
chair now. Kill it ! Kill it !’ 

He was shrieking these Avoids out, and looking with an expres- 
sion of sickening disgust and terror on the floor. Before Herbert 
could stop him he had seized tbe poker from the hearth and was 
striking fiercely, with mad frenzy, at some object before him. 

‘Do you remember the brazen serpent, Brown ?’ said Jayne, 
limping over to his side and quietly taking the weapon from him. 
He sat down beside him and held tbe poor fellow’s clammy hand in 

Tbe touch seemed to quiet him, and the spasmodic twitchings 
relaxed, 

‘ Ye-es,’ he answered feebly ; * I remember — in Barnwell.* 

‘ Exactly,* said the other, brightening up ; ‘ in BarmvelJ. They’ve 
got a lot "of serpents there— deadly ones ; and whenever they are 
bitten there’s only one thing that they can do ; there's only one 
thing that you and T can do. You remember we were talking 
about it the other night when you called for me ?* 

‘ Yes, yes ; I remember/ Brown interrupted eagerly ; ‘ I know 
the Story. But you see, Flowers hasn’t got one in his room, A 
great mistake— a great mistake ! There ought to be one in every 
room, with all these things about •/ and he looked dowa,on the fioor 
with that dreadful expression of loathing and revulsion on his face. 

* Suppose we see if there’s one in your room, Brown ; I shouldn’t 
be surprised if there isn’t. If not, well soon set up one above your 
bed that’ll kill all the snake bites in Cambridge/ 

Between them they led him back into his room. On the way he 
paused, and raised his foot and ground his heel down savagely upon 
the landing as if he^wei'C crushing a reptile beneath it. 

They got him to bed quietly upon the promise of setting up a 
brazen serpent for him to look at, in case he should be bitten by any 
of the creatures that he declared were cniwling over his bed. 

Herbert sat beside him while Jayne went upstairs to fetch 
and to ask Cudworth to com© down. 

He returned presently with a large metal cross in his hand, 

* I’m no EomanisV explained to Herbert nervously ; * bat I 
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like to keep*tbis arrays before my eyes to remind me, beside its 
great lesson, that the servant is not greater than his Master — that 
suffering and sacrifice are the conditions of the highest life here. 

I need to have it before me to remind me very often, I am so apt 
to forget.’ 

* You ?* said Herbert, with an uneasy consciousness of his own 
shortcomings. 

* Yes, indeed,’ said the other with a sigh ; ‘ when I see, all 
this youth, and strength, and lusty life around me, I am very 
apt to complain. Why, I was jealous of you and Brown the 
other day — poor Brown here ! — when I saw you punting on the 
river.* 

Brown looked up on hearing his voice ; he had dozed off in a sort 
of stupor, and he awoke out of it with a start. 

* Have you got it ?’ he asked anxiously. 

* Yes, dear fellow ; it is here,’ said Jayne, holding up the metal 
cross before his eyes. ‘ It isn’t the cross itself, you know, but what 
it is the symbol of, like that brazen serpent of old.* 

* The Barnwell one V’ 

*Yes, certainly— the Barnwell one. There is only one, you 
know !’ 

Brown looked up eagerly. 

‘ Yes,* he said with an air of relief, * that’s it ! Put it where I 
can see it, Jayne : there — there — they are coming on now — crowds 
of ’em I Put it there — quick— or it will be too late !’ 

They fixed the cross up on the opposite wall where be could see 
it without effort, and for a time he was pacified. But bis bands, 
which lay outside the counterpane, were cold and clammy, and 
twitched spasmodically, or clutched the bedclothes in a vague 
purposeless, jerky way. 

Herbert, who had never seen anything of the kind, bad gix>wn 
white to the lips, and watched the poor fellow’s movements with an 
awful fascination. He could hardly recognise the easy-going, 
simple-minded Brown of the cherubic countenance in the tremor- 
stricken man before him. 

Cudworth and Geraint came in and looked at him, and turned 
away with blanched faces. A council was held in the adjoining 
room. Geraint proposed to send his own doctor, who would kee]) 
the matter dark. It was agreed that if it came to the ears of the 
college authorities it would be all over with Brown, He had not 
much chance as it was of getting through ; but if his tutor heard 
of it he would send him down, or probably Vnsticate him alto- 
gether. 

‘ Think of his poor old father,’ said Herbert, with a catch in bis 
throat; *vou don’t know how he builds, up on Brown’s success. 
You should see bis letters ! And the girl he is engaged to T 

* Ob. Maria I* Cudworth broke in involuntarily, 

Herbert stopped him with a warning gesture. 
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*I beg your pardon/ he said humbly ; ‘I believe that confounded 
girl is at the bottom of it I’ 

‘ Hush !’ said Herbert sternly ; * she is the best creature in the 
world. She is far too good for Brown !* 

‘ 0-o-oh !’ 

Cud worth’s unfriendly criticism of Maria was cut short by the 
entrance of the bedmaker, who was immediately sworn to the 
strictest secrecy ; so also was the gyp, whose opinion it was thought 
desirable to take upon the state of the patient in the inner room. 
If ex[)erience gave weight to his opinion, he was certainly an 
authority. 

‘ D. T, !' he exclaimed, with the air of a connoisseur, when he 
had looked at Brown for - a minute or two, and listened to his 
ravings. ‘ Quite a mild case, gentlemen. Only it’ll be as well to 
put razors and firearms out of his way, or anything that he’d be 
likely to do hisself a mischief with.’ 

‘ You don’t think we want a doctor T demanded the men in a 
breath. 

‘ No, not as long as he kcejjs quiet. Tie him down in the bed, if 
he wants it, with a sheet or two. I’ll put it round him, and you 
can tighten it if he gets troublesome. But someone must sit with 
him— two it should be. It’s like most other madnesses ; he might 
kill hisself, and you too, in one of these paroxysms, at any 
moment.* 

With this cheerful possibility of a speedy termination of the 
miserable dmma that was being enacted in the narrow little slcep- 
ing-room, the men decided to do without medical assistance, and 
to take their turn at watching through the night. 

* A doctor means a nurse, you know, sir,’ said the man of ex- 
perience, wagging his head. ‘ No doctor would let him be left in 
that state without a proper nurse, most likely two ; and then it 
couidn’t help coming to the tutor’s ears. 8afe to come out, and you 
know what ’ud happen,’ 

The men knew quite well what would happen, so they watched 
through the night by turns ; two in the inner room with the poor 
wretch tossing on the bed, and two keeping guard, ard ready for 
any emergency in the keeping-room beyond. 

Tbrou^ the early part of the night he lay so still that they 
thought he slept, and opened the window to let in the cool, fresh 
air of the night. The Great Court was quite silent, and every 
light, except the lamp by the gateway, was out, and the moon was 
shining on the roof of the chapel. 

Herbert stood looking out, thinking at that moment how the 
same moon was shining on the blue waters of the Torridge, and on 
the humble roof at Bideford, where the little mother slept beneath ; 
and, maybe, it was shining through a narrow casement he had 
looked out of, oh, so many, many times, upon that pure pillow. 

The thought of what it shone upon there brought the tears into 
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his eyes, as he looked out into the Great Court, and at the many 
windows where men slept, and remembered that in rich or poor 
home*®, scattered far and near, there was the same importunate love 
ever storming heaven’s high gate for those who worked— or idled 
— here, 

A cry from the bed made him turn hastily round. Brown had 
suddenly sat up, and was gazing with a look of unutterable terror 
on his face at something on the bed. Great drops of perspiration 
were on his forehead, and he was pointing -with a trembling finger 
at a heap of bedclothes he had tossed aside in his unrest. 

‘Look !’ he cried, wnth dreadfully starting eyes ; ‘look !’ 

Herbert looked involuntarily. There was nothing to be seen but 
a confused heap of bedclothes. 

‘ There ! Don't you see it ? The cobra ! See, it is coiled up at 
the foot !’ 

* My dear fellow, there is nothing there, indeed,’ said Jayne 
soothingly, ‘ See !’ and he rolled over the heap of bedclothes. 

Brown gave a dreiulful shriek that rent the air of the quiet quad, 
and rose upright in the bod. 

‘ See 1’ he cried in a frenzy of terror’, ‘ see, he is uncoiling ! lie 
is crawdiug up higher— higher 

He leapt from the bed before Jayne could detain him, and flew 
past Herbert to the -window’. He cainjhi him by the arm as he was 
struggling madly to get through, and the others rushing in from 
the outer room, they secured him, and between them they got him 
back to the bed screaming and cuisiiig, and sobbing w’ildiy. 

No one could do anything with him but Ja;yiie, and he never left 
his feide through the night, soothing him in his wildest ^laroxysms, 
and allaying his terrors as the unclean shapes his imagination had 
conjured up thronged about him. He e\er pointed him to tho 
cro.-^s upon the w'all, and bade him in his fiercest agonies, as tho 
phanlasraal horrors crowded around him, to ‘look up !’ * 

The poor terror-stricken tvieuh would rai«e his bloodshot eyes 
to the opposite wall, and gaz^* at it -vvith a hungry yoarziing gazo 
that -w’ent to the hearts "of iinprcfesionablc uudeigiaduatea who 
gathered round Ids bed. 

From gazing at it so long he began to smile, and from imiling to 
weep ; ami so, with a blessed rain of tears, he fell asleep — sobbed 
himself quietly to sleep, with Jayne’s arm thiown round him as he 
had slept in the days of his iaiioccut childhood in bis mother’s 
arms, * 

The sun rose over the Great Court of Ti inity, and the blue sky 
of the sw^eet May morning a])poaie(l clear and cloudless above its 
turrets and battlements, and still he slept on within tho shelter of 
Jayne's encircling arm. 

When the chapebbcll rang he was still asleep, and the cramped, 
weary arm was still around him. Jayne "wrould not move an inch, 
but stuck to his post with quite a happy smile on his poor tired faca 
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^Nofc for the world! not for the world!’ he said under his 
breath when the others strove to relieve him. ‘ The slightest 
I movement will arouse him. He will awake by-and-by, please God 
— quiet, and in his right mind.’ 

Herbert left Cudworth with him, and he and Geraint went 
across the quad in the morning sunshine to chapel. 

He was so shaken with the events of the night, and with the 
memory of the awful Nemesis of his youthful follies that had over- 
taken the poor stricken wretch in that darkened room on the other 
side of the court, that he could not meet the clear eyes of the 
Trinity Lily. He could only bow his head down very humbly over 
his desk, and, with tears running down Lis cheeks, rcpeat,,those old 
familiar words — that he had found need to repeat so often of late 
— that he^had learned at his mother’s knee : ‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil !’ 

Surely he had never repeated them so earnestly before I 


CHAPTER XII, 

lUtOWN PATllOXUS. 

* I tlio jvvereiul walla 

In which of old I wore tlie go>ui.* 

All the precautions that Brown's friends had taken to prevent the 
nature of his illness coming to the ears of the Donv were unavailing. 

Some Fellows, whose rooms looked out into the Great Court, 
had heard Brown’s frenzied cries during the night : the vSound may 
not have been unfamiliar to tbcin ; and the tutor had sent up to 
make inquiries before chapel, and the Dean himself came over 
•’^ter. 

He racj Herbert on the stairs, and karnt from him soraethintr of 
Brown’s condition. Cudworth was ask-ep on the sofa wlien they 
‘Went in, and he turned over uneasily and murmured an inaudible 
* Ob, Maiia !’ 

Brow'u was still sleeping with Ja\ne’s arm around him; he 
raised a 'warning finger when they enteicd, then, seeing that it was 
the Dean, his tired face blu-bed rosy-red. 

The Dean of Trinity nodded very kindly over to him, and asked 
him how' long Browm had 

They told him since daybreak. 

‘ Then he’ll do,’ he Siiid, looking with a grave pity in his kind 
eyes on the slcxqnug man ; ‘ he’ll do until his father comes. I m 
very sorry for him — at the close of his career, too. I am very 
sorry indeed for him I Poor Brown ! poor Brown 1’ 

•• Ho left the room, and Herb*ert followed him on to the landing. 

‘You spoke of his father, sir?’ he said modestly when they 
reached the top of the stairs. 
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* Yes/ said the Dean, turning round ; ‘ his father has been sent 
for. I am very sorry for him, a most worthy man ! An old 
college friend ; indeed, we took our degrees together. I am more 
grieved for him than I can tell.' He went down the stairs talking 
to himself, and unconsciously turning round the big ring he always 
wore on his little finger, which he was so in the habit of consulting 
"when he was in any perplexity, or moved by the misdeeds of 
others, that the men irreverently termed it the ‘ Dean’s familiar.’ 

There W'as a very touching story about that ring, which some 
men had heard, and they never heard it without tears. 

Brown did not awake till nearly noon, and then he awoke quite 
himself ; that is to say, he awoke pale and haggard, with feverish, 
restless eyes ; but the visions of the night, the awful visions 
wrought 1)3’ di‘;ease and fear, were gone — quite gone. 

He could not understand why Jayne was there, nor why the men 
looked at him with such a strange \nty in their e5'98. 

Jayne stayed with him while he made a hasty toilet, and held his 
peace guiltily while he searched uiiavailingly for his razors ; and 
then Herbert came and sat with him, and Jayme and bis cross went 
upstairs. 

Herbert was silent and very sad ; his heart was too full, thinking 
of the wrecked life before bim, to talk much. Brown was peevish 
and irritable, finding fault with the examiners, with the college 
authorities, with the ’Varsit}*, with everybody and every^thing but 
his own folly. And all the while the sword of Damocles was 
hanging over his unconscious head, and none of his friends bad the 
courage to warn him befoie it fell. 

Later in the day a step was heard on the stairs, an unfamiliar 
step, that made Herbert s cheek turn ]nilc, and bo rose hurriedly 
and left the room. 

At the door he encountered a florid, genial-looking man of^ 
middle age, rather out of breath with clunbing the stairs. lie 
wore the dress of a country parson, and his pleasant rouud*face was 
so exactly like Biow’ii h that Herbert recognised him in a moment as 
Brown’s? father. 

‘ Mr. Brow’ll, I believe ?’ said Herbert modestly', w’ith his back 
against Browm’s oak. 

The florid man nodded ; be was too out of breath to speak, and 
Herbert saw there was a shade of anxiety on his genial face as he 
looked over his shoulder at the closed dt>or of his son’s rooms. 

‘Would you mind stepping in here a minute T Herbert went ou 
nervously, opening the door of his owm roqpis. 

‘Is — is anything the matter?’ Brown senior asked, his fresh* 
coloured face suddenly paling. 

* No, not much ; at least, not now,' Herbert answered awkw'ardly. 

And then he shut the door upon him, and took him over to the. 

window, and told him as gently and considerately as he could 
something— not all — about Brown’s illness, 
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‘ It*8 these confounded examinations 1’ said Brown senior, with 
quite natural impatience. * There is bo much competition in these 
days, and so much is expected of a man, that it’s no wonder some 
of them break down. He kept up until it was all over, you say, 
and then broke down. I’m not at all surprised !* 

Herbert assured him with quite unnecessary warmth that Brown 
had kept up until the examination was quite over. 

‘You’ll be very careful with him, sir ; you will not let him get 
excited ?’ he said, as he followed Brown’s fond parent to his son’s 
door. 

‘ Aye, aye !’ said old Brown cheerfully ; * you may bo sure I shall 
be careful.* 

Half an hour later the door opened again, and Herbert saw 
father and son crossing the quad together, arm in arm, talking of 
the old time w'hen Brown senior wore the gown of Trinity. He 
stopped in the middle of the court and pointed out his old rooms ; 
and the tenant, who was wining with his friends, looked down 
superciliously upon him, and drew back abashed when he saw the 
light shining on the genial old face that was recalling its youthful 
days. 

Herbert watched them till they entered the doorway that led to 
the tutor*8 rooms, and then he turned away with a groan. 

Jayne saw them, too, from his girret, bit he diin t groan ; he 
went down on his knees insteal, on a very worn strip of carpet by 
his bedside, and he asked the Kind Hand that is ever occupied with 
the affairs of man to — but what light have we to penetrate into 
that sacred presence-chamber ? 

We may be sure of one thing : he didn’t ask in vain ! 

Half an hour later Brown and his father recrossed the Great 
Court. The fountain was playing, the sun was shining ; but all 
4.he light had gone out of their changed faces, as they walked sadly, 
and apgrt, across the quad. 

Herbert heard them stumble up the staircase, and the door of 
Brown’s room shut. 

He did not daio to go in. lie knew exactly what had happened, 
ns if he had been a witness of that interview in !Mr. Routh’s room. 
He saw the stern face of the tut^r ; he heird the cold, merciless 
words that fell from his thin lips as he poured out into the fond 
father’s cans the story of his son’s delinquencies : the old, old story 
of time wasted in aimless dissipation, foUv, gambling, drunkenness, 
rioting, and—worst of all — in general defiance of the rules of the 
college. • 

Brown came in presently with a white and stricken face. 

‘It's all over, Flowers,’ be said, with a (piivering lip. ‘I’m sent 
down. I’m rusticated !' 

‘Good heavens!’ llerbeift exclaimed : ‘it’s not so bad as that, 
surely?’ 

, ‘It isn’t that!’ Brown said speaking thickly, with a sob in his 
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throat. ‘ I deserved all that ; but it has broken the deqti* old I 
fellow’s heart V 

He could not trust himself to say any more, and he turned away 
to hide the tears that were smarting in his eyes. 

‘ Good-bye, old fellow, good-bye ! You'll see about my things ? 

I caa*t stay to pack ’em myself ; the others, I know, ’ll help/ 

‘ Of course I will,’ said Herbert, and a nasty mist came before his 
eyes, and blotted Brown’s homely figure quite out ; ‘but you don’t 
mean you are going away so quick ?’ 

* I must, to look after the governor. Poor old chap isn’t fit to 
travel by himself.’ And the tears in Brown’s eyes brimmed over 
and ran dowm his white cheeks. 

Herbert watched them crossing the court. The old man — ^who 
had aged tremendo isly in this maarais fjuarl tVheurc — clung to 
Brown for support as ho tottered across the quad with his head 
upon his breast, and all his honest piide and ambition dead within 
him. 

There were none of Brown’s friends pressing round to take leave 
of him as he went on his sorrowful way. Some choice spirits who 
were coming in the gitsway, when they saw his melancholy figure, 
slunk away, and passed on the other side of the quad. 

There vrns a sound Herbert well knew on the stones below, and 
Jayne was limping painfully after his retreating figure. Ho came 
up to him at the gate. 

‘ God bless you, Brown V he said, bolding out his hand, * Good- 
bye, old fellow ; God bless you I’ 

And so, with a benediction, Brown passed beneath the great 
gateway of Trinity. 

Things went on pretty much as usual after Brown went down. 
His rustication was .‘ipoken of wdth wonder and awe for several 
days, and then he dropped out of men’s minds. 

The examinations were over, and preparations for M|y week 
wore being made on every baud, and everybody was much too busy 
to think of Brown. Herbert had more time on his bands than 
most men : he bad no examination until his Tripos — which was too 
far off to affect him yet — except, indeed, his college examinations, 
in which he took a very good place, and carried off some prizes 
nicely bound in russia leather and emblazoned with the college 
arms. 

His place in the college boat had been given to another man since 
bis accident, so bis part would be on the bank in the May races. 
He didn’t sing, so he was no good at the coliege concert, which was 
one of the most brilliant affairs of May week. He didn’t dance, 
and he hadn't a guinea in the world to pay for a ticket for the ball 
that the men of Trinity were ^ettin^ up ; and he couldn’t enter-^ 
tain his friends, or other men’s friends, on anything more sumptuous' 
than a dry biscuit and coffee. 

lie hadn’t any people coming up far the May week, like other 
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men, He hadn’t any people, indeed, to come np, bnt the little 
mother, and she would have looked sadly out of place amid the 
gaily •dressed visitors who thronged the courts of Trinity, in her 
rusty silk gown that had done duty for best occasions so long as 
Herbert could remember. 

No ; it wouldn't do for the little mother to come up — at least, 
not now. 

He nlay have looked forward, in one of those day-dreams of his, 
to a proud and happy day— not for many terms yet— when Lucy 
would wear a bran-new silk gown, provided especially to do honour 
to the occasion, and would take her seat in that privileged row, 
with a smile of such supreme joy shining on her dear face that 
made his heart swell to think of. ^ 

Alas for dreams ! 

Other men’s mothers sat there now. Other men’s fathers, beside 
Brown’s, complacently strolled through the busy couits, pointing 
out to their women folk the rooms they once occupied, the windows 
they once looked out of. 

Gentle, kindly, dignified old fellows, with something of pride 
beaming on their faces, piowled about the hall and chapel reviving 
old memories, or went mousing about the staircases their footsteps 
had so often trod, to look at that fandliar door where another name 
now appeared ix wdute letters ; and uuiscd on the landings of the 
generations of undergraduates that had since passed over that 
threshold, of the stormy youth who had disturbed the peace of tbat 
quiet staircase, while shadowy figures of their youth came crowding 
out of the past in all the freshness of their lusty manhood. 

Geraint’s people hadn’t come up — be had begged them to wait 
until he took his degree next year, he told Herbert with a sigh. 
Jayne’s aunt had come up, and he limped all over Cambridge with 
her, and showed her all the sights as conscientiously as if she were 
his cousin and in her teens, Cudworth’s people had come up in a 
partf, and he bad no end of ]>retty sisters, whom the. other men 
admired very much. Perhaps he did the same with regard to theirs, 
ds be was heard to express a desire to exchange sisters with another 
man for a time, or for the May week, at least. 

Spur way’s people had run up from town for the May boat-races, 
and were g laying at the Lodge. Herbert saw Lady Millicent’s 
face in chapel, and it immediately brought before him a vision 
of the little mother. Not that they were the least alike ; but it 
reminded him of her servitude, and of the patient sacrifice tbat 
she was daily and hourly making for him in w'earing her life out 
with those unruly efiildren in the Bratton schoolroom. 

He couldn’t very well grind his heel into the fioor of the chape), 
as the Dean objected to noises ; but he looked very glum over his 
Prayer-book, and sang the surliest hymn be had ever sung in 
Trinity. 

The Bight of Muriel Spurway didn’t soften bis heart one whit, ^ 
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nor the memory of that red rose she had given him, oh, ages ago ! 
It had gone the way of the roses of youth, and those early fires 
were all dead. The flame of that youthful love had gone completely 
out. Herbert remembered, with something of shame and humilia- 
tion, as he looked at her, across the surly hymn, in the stalls of the 
college chapel, that foolish passion that had once consumed him. 
The light had gone out of her bright eyes now — for him at any 
rate — and the elegantly attired woman of fashion, resplendent in 
the latest creation of Worth’s, looked a very poor thing beside the 
Trinity Lily in her simple white muslin. 

. As he was coming out of chapel Geraint stopped him. He was 
crumpling up a little pink note in his hand, and his face was 
flushed, and he was biting his under-lip impatiently, a habit he had 
if atjy thing annoyed him. 

‘Ob, Flowers,’ he said, stopping him on the chapel-steps, * I want 
you to take an oar to-morrow night ; I am taking some ladies up 
to Ditton. There will only be two of us ; will you come ?’ 

Herbert began to say he had promised to run with some other 
men on the bank beside his boat, and had pledged himself to ring a 
dinner-bell, or spring a rattle, or blow a horn, or do some other 
idiotic thing, by way of stimulating the crew at critical moments 
in the race, 

‘Oh, hang the dinner-bell ! You must come, Flowers ; it’s no use 
saying you can’t. The fact is, I promised the ladies to bring 
you.’ 

Herbert did not need to ask who were the ladies ; Geraint was 
still crumpling up the little pink note between his fingers. 

‘ Did they really ask me ?’ Herbert inquired, blushing furiously. 

* Well, they told me to bring someone, and I knew they would 
like you. The fact is, there’s a little secret in the matter, Hebe 
— that is, Miss Hebe Bellenden — bates GrinJ^ like Lucifer, and he 
has proposed to take them down the river, and he was so obliging 
as to mention my name as one of the party. Miss Belicnd^ has 
accepted his escort, and Hebe is fretting her pretty eyes out. It’s 
deuced hard, that just for one day she can’t have a respite from 
that confounded fellow and Geraint imitated Herbert’s evil 
example, and ground his heel into the well-kept college gravel. 

There was a corresponding light in Herbert’a eyes, and his breath 
came quick. * 

‘Yes,’ he said eagerly. 

‘ Well, I just propose to take the boat up half an hour before the 
time, and get the ladies in, and hang about the bank as if we were 
waiting for — for that devil, and you’ll be at band and slip in, and 
off we'll go before he and his confounded party come up.’ 

‘ But the ladies,’ said Herbert ; ‘ will they be willing ?’ 

Geraint gave a low laugh, ^ 

‘All right,’ be said with a chuckle ; ‘ there’ll be a row, and Mian 
Bellenden *11 fume— -and Hebe will have a holiday,’ 
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His handsome face was flushed and eager, and a little tender 
smile played round his mouth. 

‘ What do you say, Flowers ?’ 

Herbert may have had that little business of Brown’s weighing 
heavily on bis mind, and was not sorry for an opportunity of 
relieving his feelings, so he gave up the pleasing manipulation of 
the dinner-bell with good grace. 

There was the usual confusion on the bank on the first day of 
the IMay races, and the ladies were only five minutes late. Con- 
f‘idering their toilettes, an hour would have been pardonable. 
There was a little sensation in the crowd as the belles of Cambridge 
came up to the landing-stage, and it parted involuntarily on either 
side to let them pa»s through to the bank. 

Geraint sat alone in his boat serene and smiling — a noble type 
of the Cambridge undergraduate ; a courageous, even-tempered, 
muscular giant, well-balanced and modest, but ready and prompt of 
.action if need be. 

lie helped the ladies into the boat, and waited, paddling slowly 
along the bank, for Grinley. 

Hebe took the rudder and steered like an experienced cox amid 
the craft that crowded the river. How lovely she looked in her 
light gauzy gown, with the sun lighting up the pale gold of her 
hair, and touching ever so tenderly her white, proud beauty, and 
the perfect lines of her perfect figure ! Not that she was pale by 
any means to-day : there was a delightful flush on her cheeks — it 
might have been owing to tbe pink parasol she carried — and a light 
in her dark eyes that Herbert did not remember to have seen there 
before. 

He walked along tbe bank, keeping up with the boat till they 
reached the corner, when, at signal from Geraint, he got in. 

‘How late you are, Mr. Gnnley V Miss Bellenden began, and 
stopped. She didn’t exactly turn white beneath her rou — her 
fixed colour ; but the tone of her complexion altered, and she 
glared at Herbert with her hard bright eyes in a way that made 
him feel very creepy. Ilebe Bellenden had expected somebody — 
anybody but Grinley — but she hadn’t expected him, and she paled 
visibly beneath the very becoming pink of her sunshade. 

It was not quite comfortable for Herbert, but he made the best 
of it, and pushed the boat off into the middle of the stream. 

Of course there were explanations, but there was no scene, and a 
kind of wet blanket fell upon the party. Herbert did his modest 
best, but he was a^ully uncomfortable. He had not met the 
Bellendens since that dreadful night. If they had forgotten it, he 
hadn’t, and it kept coming up before him m the midst of that 
merry scene in the most trying way. 

Hebe took no notice of him after the first five seconds, and Miss 
Bellenden glared at him severely with her magnificent eyes all th# 
way up to Bit ton, as if be were the culprit and not Geraint 
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Her other attractions were discreetly veiled from the sunshine, 
but Herbert had the satisfaction of making two discoveries— first, 
that the fixed colour on her cheek was quite independent of nature; 
and second, that her shining teeth were false ; and accident 
revealed this to him in a flash, and he blushed quite guiltily at the 
discovery. 

There could be no doubt about her arms— her beautiful white 
arms, that were shown to perfection in the tight well-fitting 
sleeve of her Surah gown. Heibert caught himself looking at 
them, by a strange kind of fascination ; and remembered when he 
had last seen them bared, carrying that awful burden. 

Grinley passed them when they were drawn up at Ditton, and 
found a plac*e for his boat about a dozen boats off. lie gave no sign 
of annoyance at Geraint^s little manoeuvre beyond a slight eleva- 
tion of his eyebrow’s as he passed the party row'ing calmly up the 
stream. There were tw^o men with him in the boat, a smart 
one, with crimson cushions for the ladies. Herbert didn’t know 
the men, except by reputation : they w^ere Magdalen men, and 
one of them had the enviable reputation of spending five thousand 
a j^ear in Cambridge, against the ordinary undergraduate’s five 
hu rid red. 

Hebe smiled as the boat pa.ssed,and exchanged a meaning glance 
with Geraint, and the elder Miss Bellenden bit her beautiful red 
under-lip. She had preserved a stony silence since the little ex- 
planation, and w’hen the boats wore drawm in she signified her 
desire to land. 

The grass at Ditton Corner wasn’t exactly like velvet, and the 
landing didn’t im])rove the ladies’ gowms — or their tempers. 

Geraint helped Hebe out first, and he gave Herbert a look which 
he quite understood as he essayed to help Miss Bellenden across 
the bridge of boats. It is never an easy affair to get across to the 
land, and the situation can be prolonged at will. 

Herbert prolonged it until Geraint and his companion* were 
quite out of sight, and then, seeing a pink parasol some distance 
ahead, he plunged into the crowd and led Miss Bellenden a cheer- 
ful dance in pursuit of it in quite an opposite direction. 

When they came up to the parasol, the owner was not Hebe 
Bellenden, but ah older friend of Herbert’s, Muriel Squrway, and 
between her and Lady Millicent the Etonian was walking Ingnbri- 
onsly, looking as if he w^ould very much like to exchange sisters 
with somebody. 

Herbert blushed, as was his wont, and bowed to the ladies, and 
Miss Bellenden consoled herself by making enquiries about the 
Etonian and bis people. The foolish fellow was so glad of any 
excu.se to avert her wrath, and to keep her out of Geraint’s way, 
that be answered all her questions quite effusively. He even 
remembered afterwards that he had taken some trouble to calculate 
the exact number of acres the Spurways owned in North Devon, 
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and the approximate amount of Sir Hugh’s rent-roll ; and that lie 
had assured her that the estate was wholly unencumbered. 

While he was yet eloquent in his description of the wealth and 
beauty of that great estate on the banks of the Torridge that 
would one day be Tom Spurway’s, they came across Grinley. Miss 
Bellenden spoke a few words to him in a low voice, and as she 
spoke Herbert saw an ugly look come into his eyes, but not a 
muscle of his face changed. 

* I have just met your sister,’ he said quite sweetly ; * she is with 
our friend Geraint, under the tree ; they have been looking for 
you everywhere.’ 

He stooped down over Miss Bellenden’s white bonnet as he 
finished speaking, and the rest of the sentence onl^ reached that 
lady’s private ear. 

* I think I’ll get back to the boat,’ Herbert muttered awkwardly. 
It was not a delightful position, and he had no wish to intrude 
upon Miss Bellenden’s secrets. 

One never exactly cares to be made a cat’s-paw of, even in the 
interest of one’s friends, and he strode back through the crowd to 
the boat. 

He had not sat there long before Geraint came up, looking as 
black as night. He was alone. 

‘ Yes,’ he said gloomily, with language expressive of his feelings, 

‘ they have taken her away. She didn’t exactly go easy, but that 
fellow Grinley has some "power over her I can’t understand. By 
Jove I you should have seen her eyes flash when he put out his 
hand to* help her into his confounded boat, I didn’t know there 
was such a devil in her V 

*Did she go with him, after all T Herbert asked. 

His heart was beating, and he would very much have liked to 
have had Grinley within reach of his arm — all other things, of 
course, being equal. 

* Gp with him ?’ said Geraint with a groan. * Miss Bellendeu 
managed that. She just whispered something that I couldn’t catch 
to her, and she stepped quietly into the boat ; bat she never touched 
the fellow’s hand when he offered to help her, and she drew away 
her gown as she passed him with nothing short of loathing that 
was quite superb ! Poor little Hebe 1 I’d give something to know 
the secret df that fellow’s influence over her.’ 

Herbert smiled drearily. He could have thrown some light upon 
it, maybe, but his tongue was tied. 
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CHAPTER XIII. . 

JULIE. 

Like Dr. Whewel!, when he scored his first great University 
success, Herbert conceived it necessary to get a new suit of clothes 
in which to appear at the Senate-house and recite his Latin hexa- 
meters before the Vice-Chancellor and the University. 

He didn’t at all see the way to pay for it, and, with Brown's 
awful example before his eyes, he ordered it of a smart Cambridge 
tailor in much fear and trepidation. 

The Senate- house was crowded— at least, the galleries were— 
with noisy undergraduates, and in the body of the hall the sweet 
girl undergraduates of Girtonand Newnham listened to the indat^ 
l4atin and rhythmic Greek ^ as she is now spoke/ 

The most gratifying circumstance attending a success is the 
pleasure it gives one's friends. But there were no dear ones to 
share in Herbert's exultation, there was no proud, glad, tender face 
to greet him as he mounted the rostrum, and blushed above bis 
bands when he turned over the leaves of his prize-poem. 

Lilian Howell and Muriel Spurway were there beside the wife of 
the blaster of Trinity, and Jayne was in the gallery just above him. 

He was quite sure of his sympathy, and it helped him through 
his task. If there were a hundred voices cheering him when he 
stepped modestly up to the dais to receive the gold medal at the 
hands of the Vice-Chancellor, he only heard one, and that was the 
voice of Jayne. His eyes were as unreliable as his ears. When he 
stepped out of the gloom of the Senate-house into the bright noon- 
day sunshine of King’s Parade, he was conscious of having seen an 
indistinct ring of faces, and the sober background of the walls and 
the windows, and the shadows lurking in the corners, but only one 
face stood ont among them all — the face of Lilian Howell. Mliriel 
Spnrway was in the outer ring, and she was the best-dressed 
woman in the Senate-house I 

There was nothing further to keep him up in Cambridge, so he 
nacked his books and his scanty wardrobe— be left the new suit 
oehind— and shook hands with his friends, and went down by a 
very slow Parliamentary train to Bideford. 

He took the gold meaal, and the handsome volumes emblazoned 
with the arms of Trinity, that he had won in bis college examina- 
tions, down to the little mother at Bideford, ^ 

He paid another visit to the Senate-house before he went down. 
He went to see the men in the honours-list take their degrees. 
The pleasant voice of praise bad already whetted his appetite for 
i^me, and it only wanted the scene in the Senate-house on that 
memorable day to fire his ambition. He stood in the undergraduates* 
gallery looking down on the brave scene below. The Vice-Chancellor 
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inWs robes, tbe Boos in their scarlet gowns, the pretty girls in the 
gallery behind smiling down, the honours men in' their fur hoods 
smiling up — was he moved by these foolish things, or was it the 
glory for its own sake that moved him so deeply ? The Chan- 
cellor’s gold medal was all that he had to show Lucy of his 
University successes for the year. He had a few flimsy documents 
with printed headings, bearing a variety of cabalistic characters, 
the contemplation of which did not give him wholly unmixed 
satisfaction, but these he did not show her. He crushed them into 
a drawer of his writing-table, and turned the key upon them, which 
is a very easy way to get rid of one's troubles. 

The little mother was very glad to see him, and folded hita 
tremblingly, this tall, handsome giant that he had grown, to her 
tender heart. 

She crept in when he was asleep once more in his own little room 
beneath the eaves, to steal a long look at him and satisfy her hungry 
eyes. 

It was not the manly down on his lip that betokened the subtle 
change that had come over the artless, impetuous Herbert of the old 
happy days, but an intangible shadow had come between the 
widow and her son, and that warned her, only too surely, that she 
no longer held the first place in her boy’s heart — the first place in 
his life. 

Yet it was, in spite of the shadow, tbe happiest vacation that 
Lncy could remember. She had her boy once again all to herself. 
They spent along happy month at Clovelly ; and, climbing together 
the .steep village street, or rambling on the shore, with the blue 
waves of the Severn Sea breaking at their feet, Lucy recalled the 
freedom and confidence of the old days when they were all the 
world to each other. 

He was all the world to her still, but his world had widened, and 
she was no longer the central figure in it. 

He did not tell her much about his illness ; ho had had an 
accident on the water — all men have accidents. He did not tell her 
anything about the bedmaker's ghost ; he had changed his rooms— 
all men change their rooms. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when he would have told her 
every littla incident and event in his life, and been sure of her 
interest and sympathy. He was sure of it now, but he needed it 
no longer. 

He was learning, as all the young birds do in lime, to fly alone, 
and soon he woula ^turn to the parent nest no more ; and oh, the 
loneliness of the solitary watcher whose chiefest solace is to recall 
the noisy, troublesome days when the nest was full I 

The days of that short summer holiday were winged — golden 
days to be remembered afid dwelt upon by the widow in her soli* 
tude ; fond tender memories of perfect love and unshaken eon* 
fidenc© in her dreary calendar. 
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The sweet eyes were sadder now, with a wistful look in them, 
and the bright hair was faded, Herbert remarked, with a sudden 
fear at his heart, as he watched her in the critical sunshine on the 
shore. 

Her brief holiday over, Lucy returned to her teaching up at the 
great house, and with gloomy impatience he noted how languid 
and weary she was after these long tiresome lessons, and how 
drooping and bent the little active figure, that used to climb so 
briskly the steep hill that led to Bratton Court. 

He would groan within himself, and swear that she should go up 
there no more, and grind his heel into the little worn hearthrug — 
there was a hole in it now, and Lucy was too weary to mend it— 
in his impotence to prevent it. What could he oifer as a substitute 
for the welcome guineas that daily teaching brought into the 
widow’s slender purse ? His sizarsbip was insufficient for his own 
wants ; and there was that cursed roll of flimsy paper that he bad 
stuffed into the drawer of bis writing-table— the Nemesis that was 
awaiting him. 

He wore his patched clothes with becoming resignation, because 
it was the little mother’s patient fingers that patched them. That 
long bill of the Cambridge tailor’s, that he had crushed up in his 
hand unread, was for club blazers and flannels, and the indispens- 
ables of an athlete’s wardrobe. He had brought none of the glories 
of the University clubs to dazzle the eyes of the simple West- 
Country folk ; he had locked them up in a shamefaced sort of way 
in his rooms in Trinity. The little mother would be asking all 
sorts of awkward questions about them, so it was quite as weU he 
left them behind. 

His club blazer would have been a glorious object in the sunshine 
on the broad bosom of the Torridge, but be modestly left that 
behind too ; but he wore an old Cambridge cap with the well-^nown 
colours of the boating club, that was much too weather-stained an 
offair to provoke inquiry. 

Tom Spnrway, who, since that memorable day when Herbert won 
his cups, had ceased to ‘ confound the beggar’s impudence,’ often 
condescended to paddle with him between the green hills and the 
yellow sand-banks, arrayed in the fearful and wondei^ful striped 
garments in which the youths of Trinity are wont to disport 
tiiemselves. 

This pleasing spectacle invariably drew an admiring spectator to 
ttie shore. Jr£e always found on these occarions an opportunity 
of bringing her young charges for a walk on the bank of the swift- 
flowing Torridge that skirted tbe grounds of Bratton Court. 

A change, an imperceptible change to most men, bad mme over 
iSm fair young gouvmiante since Herbert had seen her last. Ho 
leould not say in what it lay, he felt it rather than saw it ; still it 
puzzled him, and he studied tbe pretty, foolish moth, tbaiwas fO 
eager to bom itself in any canale that came in its way, m u 
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imriotls |)roWei3[l, notie the less interesting for being human and 
pretty. 

She was ever so much prettier than of old, to begin with. Her 
cheeks were pinker ; her skin was whiter ; her large, soft, untrust- 
able eyes were darker and larger, and curiously heightened by an 
artistic bit of colouring beneath. Her fine bushy brows were 
delicately pencilled, and her hair — well, here description fails ; it 
was necessary to see J nlie’s coiffure to appreciate it. 

Added to all these charms of pex'son, sbe was no longer down at 
heel, and my lady's ill-fitting old gowns no longer concealed the 
delightful contour of her mhjnf.n figure. 

Julie had taken her charms in hand, and was making the most of 
them for the benefit of the foolish undergraduates. 

She had the field all to herfeclf, and was tree to use her powder and 
her patchouli, without any fear of Lady Millic&nt’s displeasure. 

Her ladyship and Miss ^Muriel were still in Scotland ; and Mr. 
Tom Spurway had run down alone to Bratton for a little shooting 
before he went back to Cambridge. 

He offered Herbert a gun, but the poor sizar had not the money 
to pay for a license. He went up to the tennis-court as of old, and 
came across bis old enemy the peacock, who remembered him quite 
well, and greeted him with bis accustomed urbanity. 

Herbert did not throw a stone at him, neither did he go up the 
back staifs. He refused altogether to enter the house ; but he was 
willing enough to play tennis, as of old, with his fellow under- 
graduate and Julie and the children. 

He was very often up at the house during the closing weeks of 
the long vacation, and would wait on the lawn, or in the shrubbery, 
to walk back with the tired little mother when her weary day’s 
.work was over. Julie would sometimes go with them, and stay at 
, the widow’s cottage until it was quite late, and the early dusk of 
the autumn evenings bad fallen, when Herbert could do no less 
than walk back to the house with her. 

The stately old housekeeper of Bratton, who was as formidable 
a person, in her way, as my lady herself, of)cned the •door to her 
once or twice, when she had stayed later than usual, and rebuked 
•ihe giddy little governess for being out so late in no measured 
terms. • 

She looked with disfavour upon Herbert, whom the timid little 
creature could not let go until the door was opened, and the foolish 
fellow would stride angrily away, mortified at the woman's in- 
solence, and vowing that he would never set foot in the place again, 
only to be brought back the very next night, an hour later, at 
Juliets apron-strmgs— an unwilling chevalier ; but who could let 
such a timid creature return through those autumn woods alone ? 

It was a wet, lowering morning when Herbert returned to Ox- 
bridge. The gray, sull^ clouds hung over the hills, and the tide 
came in hoarsely, with low, angry mutterings, as it lashed the piers 
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of the old bridge over the Torridge, as Herbert passed over it on 
his way to the station. 

He would not let the little mother go with him. It was an un- 
kindly morning, and she was weak and low-spirited, and would bo 
sure to break down, as she always did, w^hen she parted with him. 

He had reached the little garden-gate, where the tall hollyhocks 
were dropping great tears on his path, and the brown-ey^ sun- 
flowers were sadly watching him over the wall, when some impulse 
made him turn back. 

The little mother was standing in the porch waving her tender 
adieux, and he caught her in his arms with the old impulsive 
affection of his childhood. 

His conscience was pricking him for his unworthiness of this un- 
selfish love that was so freely sacrificing itself for him, and the 
memory of those crumpled bills pressed hard upon him. 

*God bless you, mamsy V he said, with a sob in his throat. *I 
am an ungrateful beggar ! Forgive me if I have been selfish ! 
Whatever happens, you will never lose faith in me ?’ 

His voice shook, and a mist came before his eyes ; he was thinking 
of those wretched bills. 

The little mother's arms were around him, and her tears were 
falling on his face. 

‘My darling, whatever happens, I shall never lose faith in you I' 

He kissed her, and shouldered his bag. and waved his adieux as 
the turn of the road hid her from his sight. 

‘ What did he mean by such a question ?’ she asked herself many 
times during that sad day. 

She did not feel equal to going up to the great house until the 
afternoon, and there a surprise awaited her. J ulie had flown. 

The demure little governess had left her patroness without a 
word of notice or warning, and the delighted children were kicking 
up their heels in the schoolroom in playful expression of their en- 
tire satisfaction and approval of the unlooked-for event • 

Julie had taken but little luggage with her— only, indeed, a small 
handbag containing her few personal trinkets. Her wardrobe, or 
rather my lady’s wardrobe, lay piled up in a heap on the floor of her 
room. 

All the old gowns and faded finery that her ladyship had given 
her were spread out upon the floor, piled in an untidy heap, andi 
crowned with old shoes and artificial flowers, and on the top an ill- 
written scrawl was pinned : 

‘My Laoy, 

* I return you all your old gowns and left-offs. I have need 
of them no longer, 

‘Julie.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ asked Lucy of the stately housekeep^i 
trho had taken her into the girPs room. 
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Her face was ashen white, and her voice was unsteady as she 
spoke. 

* It means/ said the housekeeper grimly, ‘ that the little minx has 
gone oE with your son, Mrs. Flowers !’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

•while the grass grows/ 

‘ Another name was on the tloor.’ 

October term, and Cambridge was full of fresh young faces. 

Herbert felt quite old as he looked at them, his freshman’s 
year was o?er, and he did not need his glass to tell him that he was 
not the same artless undergraduate who had looked into it twelve 
short months ago. 

He had done many things in the time to account for the change 
that he saw there : he had grown a moustache, in its incipient stage, 
for one ; he bad earned a highly-coveted University distinction, and 
won some college prizes — things seldom gained without leaving 
some mark behind. Success leaves its stamp as well as failure. 

The young, f^esh faces that filled the courts would all undergo 
that same mysterious change by and-by. They would all grow 
finer or coarser as the master they served set his stamp upon them. 

Herbert had gone up higher in chapel, and sat at another table 
in Hall, but be had still two whole years before him before he 
could lighten the load the little mother’s frail shoulders had to 
bear. The grass took such a long time to grow ! 

He was always reminding himself of that whisper he had heard 
in the woods of Bratton : * Wait a minute.’ It bad seemed to have 
% prophetic meaning to him then ; but he was already getting tired 
of waiting, the minutes were so long. 

S<ftnetimes he was tempted, like the old Master of St. John’s, to 
pack up his few belongings and steal away under the cover of the 
night. 

He was out of place here, he told himself, among rich men. He 
was not even, with the most rigorous economy, and with many 
painful shifts and humiliations, able to keep out of debt. Clearly 
it was bis duty to go. 

The old Master bad thought the same when he shouldered his 
pack and crept out of the gateway of his college undercover of the 
darkness of the njght. Dick Whittington had, no doubt, many 
similar visions of perplexity and unfitness whon he stole away in 
the early dawn ; but they both went back, or were brought back, 
and very humbly and patiently trod the thorny path, that by-and- 
by led them to great distinction and honour. 

Herbert didn’t get even so far as the gate of Trinity. He sat 
behind bis oak working ail day with a desperate earnestness, deny* 
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ing himself his a^Tistomed run in Fenner’s before breakfast, and 
his 6^11 on the river in the afternoon, and he burnt the midnight 
oil with a reckless disregard of his own health and his powers of 
endurance. 

The other men of his staircase expostulated with him in vain. 
Geraint made one or two ineffectual attempts to carry him off to 
the Bellendens’, and Jayne almost succeeded in taking him to 
Barnwell. 

He did go there sometimes to bring Jayne back ; hut he never 
helped in the work. 

‘ It wasn’t in his line/ he explained very modestly ; ‘perhaps he 
should see hiaway clearer by-and-by.’ 

There was a now tenant in Brown’s rooms, and a new name 
painted in white letters over Brown’s door. How many times bad 
a new name been painted over that door ? 

It was a name very familiar to Herbert— a name that he had 
heard from his cradle spoken with a certain awe ; but he would 
rather have seen Brown’s there. 

Tom Spurway had changed his rooms this October terra, and 
come over to Herbert’s staircase, and his name greeted him every 
time he opened his own door. 

Perhaps this was why he kept his oak so persistently sported. 

It was not Spurway ’s fault that they were nob better friends. 
He treated the poor sizar with quite condescending affability. He 
did him the honour the first day he came up to borrow his ink* 
stand, his own having been broken in transit. Herbert earned the 
silver inkstand, with the long Latin inscription, across the landing 
with a little swelling of pardonable pride. The old coach had been 
& Fellow of Trinity, and the Spur ways had been Squires of 
Bratton unto the tenth generation — mighty Nimrods in their way. 
but never a scholar or a divine among them. 

Jfor did Sjmrway’s condescension end here. His bedipaker 
having omitted to order his groceries, he did Herbert the favour of 
borrowing his tea and sugar, and coffee and squish — otherwise 
marmalade — and other little domestic items, as long as the poor 
follow’s cupboard held out. 

He even condescended to borrow Herbert’s gold stud, having 
broken his own and lo&t the key of his dressing-case. • 

The bedmaker conscientiously hesitated before going on this 
errand. 

‘Mr. Flowers has only got one, sir, and he’s a-weariu’ it hisseK/ 
she remonstrated. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ shouted the condescending youth; ‘let him 
take it out. Tell him I’m going to a concert.’ 

And Herbert did take it out, and appeared at the college concert 
in the Ouildhall with a black, beady thing of Jayne’s in his bosom* 
Tom Spurway always noticed him affably on the staircase, and in 
the quads, if none of his own set happened to be in sight, and sat 
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near Mm in cbapel, and elbowed Mm in Hall ; bnt beyond tbe gate 
of Trinity he didn’t know him. 

One must draw a line somewhere, and the heir of Bratton drew 
it at Trinity Gateway. 

A great many distinctions have been drawn at that fine old gate- 
way ; they are being drawn, indeed, every day. There is a wide 
entrance of noble proportions for the many, and a narrow doorway 
of mean dimensions to admit the few. 

Tom Spurway was an elegantly attired youth, and the chefs 
d'ocmre of the Bond Street tailor fitted to perfection his handsome 
undergraduate person, and his French boots were the shiniest in 
Trinity. The flow'cr in his button-hole cost half a crown every 
morning, and the pretty maiden who pinned it in his coat, it was 
rumoured, charged half a crown extra for her trouble. 

Herbert, with his turned coat, with those tell-tale marks in the 
seams, and his poor worn boots dow^n at heel, and bis patched 
trousers, was no fitting companion for the gentleman-commoner 
who lounged — the centre of an admiring group — dowm King’s 
Parade. 

There were few other undergraduates who wore highlows and no 
straps, and Berlin gloves, at Trinity, whose coats were white at 
the seams, and Shiny at the shouldeis. Jayne’s were ve^ often; 
he had no money to spend upon him'^elf—he wanted it all for 
Barn'well. He an<l Herbert usually took their short afternoon 
grind together on the Trumpington Road, and were snubbed — with 
becoming humility — by the niagnifieeiit }outh who exhibited the 
latest fashions in that favoured loeiility. 

Herbert so ridiculously proud and sensitive that he blushed 
like a girl when Spurway ignored hi«5 nod of recognition one day 
^W’heii they met, each surrounded by his own party of friends. He 
never did it again, for Herbert never gave him the chance, 

T^e heir of Bratton, to do him justice, made amends the very 
same night by sending his gyp across the landing, with a very polite 
message, to borrow llorbcrt's lamp, a.s ho had knocked over hisow-n. 
He was alwa3"s knocking over something, or losing something, 
which enabled him to lay an obligation on the men of his staircase 
by borrowing their china, and books, and groceries, and forgetting 
— like a nbblcman — to return them. 

Herbert Kent across his lamp, and took his books upstairs into 
Jayne’s room, to do his w^ork by the light of his lamp. He might 
have saved himself the trouble. The lamp certainly was there, 
well trimmed and^rcflecting itself in Jayne's shining mahogany, 
which was uncovered, and innocent of books, papers, or any working 
litter. 

The kettle was singing on the hob, and a tray, with cups and 
saucers and a big coffee-pot, stood on a side- table, and Jayne was 
cutting up a cake. 

^ My dear follow,’ he said, ‘this is an unexpected pleasure.* 
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Herbert looked at the festive preparations, and prepared to 
retreat. 

‘Fact is,’ he explained, ‘I didn’t know you were expecting 
anyone. I had come up to work.’ 

Jayne got between him and the door. 

‘ Exactly,’ he said ; *and your work is here. I have been asking 
God for the last hour to send someone to help mo, and lie h-^s scut 
yon,’ 

Jayne had such very old-fashioned notions about answers to 
prayer, and he was always upsetting his friends bv declaring that 
some quite every day event was a special interposition of Provi- 
dence. 

‘ I have sodie boys coming,’ he explained, ‘members of my night- 
class. I am g<»ing to give them some coffee and talk to them, and 
I am sure you have got a message for them too.’ 

It was too late for Herbert to draw back. Tbere was a sound of 
clumsy, shuffling footsteps on the stairs, and a number of boys from 
Barnwell were crowding the landing outside Jayne’s door. 

He didn't vait for them to knock, but stood in the entry W'ith a 
beaming face and invited them in. 

They came in awkwardly, and stood in knots till he found them 
places, and Ileibert did good w'ork in carrying round the coffee 
that Jayne dispensed. The cake held out w'oiKU'ifully, so did the 
sugar. The sugar-basm wasn’t lost on this occasion, in the midst 
of the feast, as it had been at another ‘coffee' that Herbert 
remembered in those very room.s, with oh ! so much shame and 
humiliation. 

The boys from l^arnw'cll behaved lovely, having, after repeated 
efforts, succeeded in finding convenient places for their supurffiious 
arms and legs. The business of tbe evening began by the lads 
drawing up around Jayne’s sinning mahogany, and biinging out 
their Bibles — not at all sheepishly, but with quite delightful pride* 

They were Bibles to be proud of — well bound and good pilnt — 
and they made quite a handsome show upon the table against 
Jayne’s little w’di-worn volume that he took from an inner pocket. 
They were Geraint's gift, be afterwards explained to Herbert, and 
this was the first public occasion of lining them, 

Reading aloud is not the especial forte of Barnwell, but with 
Jayne’s help they got through their verses very crediiabh. Ho 
stopped them once, when there was a good deal of shuffling of feet 
going on, and reminded them that there might be someone 
reading below, and dwelt for a moment on that especial Christian 
obligation — which may have been new to sonic of them — of con- 
sidering the feelings of others. 

There was no more scraping of feet, and when he delivered his 
brief address you might have heaid a pin drop. And then ho 
asked Herbert to speak. 

Herbert had never spoken in his life in public. lie had never 
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addressed any larger meeting than the sixth -form, of his school at 
Bideford, and then he had something definite to <^ay. But he stood 
up and looked round on the expectant face^. What could he say to 
them? lie remembcTcd their poor homes, and their hard lives, 
and the work that lay before them in the world, and then he spoke 
a few very plain, simple -Nvords to them on Christian manliness. 

When his tongue was once loosed he could speak freely enough 
to such a humble audience, lie had been, and was still, indeed, 
poor enough himself to descend the social ladder and meet these 
ignorant lads half-way. He didn’t venture to talk to them, as the 
men of Trinity were fond of talking in the Union Debating Club^ 
of the evils of intemperance, overcrowding, insufficient education, 
and inadequate codes of religion and morality. But he told them 
if they were willing to educate themselves he would help them and 
he would give up an evening a week to them.* 

And so, without Jaynes solicitation, he had pledged himself to 
work in Barnwell. 

lie went downstairs after the boys, wbo, remembering their lesson, 
stole quietl}' out and crossed the <juad with stealthy footsteps. On 
the staircase he met Gnnley going into Spurway’s room. As he 
opened the door, Herbert saw, by the light of his own lamp on 
Spur way's table,- a number of men playing cards, who bailed 
Grinley’s entrance with a shout. 

He nolded to Herbert, and asked him if he were coming in ; he 
held the door open long enough for him to see that Geraint, and 
Cud worth, and the other man on the staircase were there, but 
Spurway had not invited him. 

He shook his head and went into his dusky room. By the light 
of the fire he saw a letter lying on his table, and, searching about, 
he found a candle to read it by. 

' It was from Brown, and with the shouts of the men wbo were 
playing cards in the room opposite in his ears, he read Brown’s 
letter : 

* Deak Old Max,’ it began in Brown’s small uncertain hand- 
writing, * You will see by the address that I am still at home, and 
with no pros])ect, so far as I can see, of getting anything to do. 
My father and mother are goodness itself. They have never 
in any form reproached me, or shown that they are disappointed in 
me, and God knows they must bo ! 

‘ The governor has been trying to get me into a bank ; but the 
manager says, with l^s long list of applicants, he can hardly promise 
me an opening if I wait years for it. Then there has been some 
talk of my emigrating to America, to a cousin of my mother’s. 
Fancy me a farmer in the States ! 

‘Smith, who gave such famous wines, and was sent down abso- 
lutely a few days before I was (Routh promised not to explain 
more than was necessary to his governor^ the reason being that he 
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vent to Kewmarket, and stayed out till 1.30 with an absit), Ims 
gone, I hear, to Australia. He was a scholar, you remember, andl 
would have taken a first for certain, and very likely got a Fellow- 
ship, and now he’s roughing it in the bush ! 

* It seems awfully hard that a little thoughtless folly, no real 
guilt or wilful crime, should alter the whole course of a fellow’s 
life, and that no second chance should be given him I 

‘When I think it over.T cannot believe I have done anything 
bad enough to cause my expulsion. I am sometimes tempted to 
write to the Dean ; you know he was always very kind, and I 
treated him bea«;tly, and ask him to got Ilouth to give mo another 
chance. My pride rather revolts against it, but I think Thorpe 
would, if he iooked at that ring of his : you know the story. 

‘Would you mind speaking to him? Remember a fellow has 
only one life, one chance. 

‘ Yours, dear fellow, to a cinder, 

* Dick,’ 

‘P.S. — The governor knows nothing about that horrible bill, and 
Grinley has got the man to renew it.* 

As Herbert finished Brown’s letter, Geraint came in, and they 
talked it over together, 

* It is deuced hard on a fellow,’ .‘^aid Geraint meditatively. ‘ It’s 
rough on Brown ; he isn't nearly so bad as half the fellows here, 
and yet he gets sent down for an example to the rest, and ruined 
for life. Why, that fellow Spurway over there has lost more 
money to-night at cards than Brown has lost all his life. He has 
been gambling every night since he came uj) ; he havS got into the 
Bellendens’ set and here ho groaned and kicked a big coal in the 
grate into a hundred splinters. 

‘ He'll stand a good deal of bleeding,’ said Herbert bitterly. 

‘So he may; but a fellow' can’t go on for ever. Grinley ’s got 
him hard and fast. He was at Newmarket with him the othe!* day, 
and he didn’t get back till after midnight. I've been there with 
Giinley my«elf, and I know' what that means. And he keeps a 
mistress at Linton, and she drives about Cambridge in his dog-cart ; 
she was at Newmarket with him.’ 

‘A mistress ?* said Herbert, looking up with a sudden interest in 
his tone. ‘Have you seen her? What’s she like ?’ 

‘Yes, I have seen her : she wrasat the football match the other 
day. Grinley introduced her, and she was at the theatre in the 
evening, with a lot of fellows round her. She isn’t at all shy of 
appearing in public.’ 

‘ You have not told me what she’s like,’ said Herbert impatiently. 

‘ Like ! Oh, a little foreign thing— all eyes and a fringe.’ 

‘ You say Grinley was with her. Is he smitten, too ?’ An4 
Herbert laughed a low laugh. 

* Grinley smitten ? Never fear ; it’s one of his mores* Ho't 
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as cold-blooded as a fish ; but I don’t see exactly what he’s driving 
at.* 

‘ I — I thought/ said Herbert, blushing at his temerity, that he 
was smitten in another direction — that he was in love w'ith the 
youngest Miss Bellenden/ 

Geraint looked up with a sudden flush on his face, and made a 
fierce attack on Herbert’s lire. 

‘ Yes/ he said savagely, * He will marry her some day, I suppose, 
if * but he didn’t finish the sentence. 

‘If the lady is willing ?’ Herbert suggested presently. 

‘ Willing be hanged !’ he answered with an oath. ‘ Hebe will never 
be willing. She may be forced into it; I believe she will be; but she 
will never be willing. He has a hold upon her, like he seems to get 
upon everybody, and she can’t throw him off. Such fellows ought 
not to be let loose upon society without being labelled “dangerous.” * 

‘Why doesn't he marry Miss Bellenden V' Herbert suggested. 

Geraint laughed. 

‘Oh, she’s an old University hack. She has been engaged to be 
married to no end of fellows m her day, and got damages out of 
some of ’em. Oxford got too hot for her, so she came here. When 
Cambridge won’t hold her longer, and I fancy she has been jmtting 
on the screw too strong lately, she’ll turn ’up in Dublin, or some 
other place wdicre there are innocents abroad.’ 

* And Hebe V’ Herbert a^ked, more with bis eyes than his tongue. 

* Ob, she's in the same boat. She's lived upon blackmail all her 
life; she’s l^eeii trained to it, and she beats ’em all in it. She 
belongs to the devil, body and soul, unless — unless ^ 

Geraint did not finish his sentence, but sat with the poker in hand 
driving at the back of Herbert’s fireplace, till he broke it in half in 
his hands, 

* ‘ Oh, I am so sorry,’ be said ruefully, looking at the two damaged 
gnds. 

‘Ofi, never mind,’ said Herbert ; ‘but you didn’t finish what you 
were saying^ — “ unless ” V’ 

‘ Unless I am a fool and a villain 1’ 

And Geraint lose from his seat The solitary candle had gone 
out, and the fire had burnt low, and he stumbled over the furniture 
in the dark to the door. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A PKETTY IlORSE-BREAKEB. 

Hekbert sent his commons down to Geraint’s room the next morn- 
ing, and while they were at breakfast a letter was brought in. 

It did not need the faint, suggestive perfume, or the delicate 
familiar hand, to tell who the little pink note was horn, Geraint’s 
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heightened colour told its own tale. He threw down the note 
impatiently, with an oath, when he had read it. 

‘ By Jove !* he exclaimed, with an angry flush on his face, * that’s 
too bad I Grinley proposes to take that little foreign creature of 
Spurway's to the Bellendens’, and Miss Belienden has promised to 
receive her. Hebe's furious !’ 

‘ I should think so,’ said Herbert. ‘ What’s his motive ?’ 

‘ An infernal one, you may be sure !’ And Geraint pushed away 
his breakfast untasted, and went over to the window. * If it were 
not for — for — well, for one thing, I’d take her out of it. Oh, 
Flowers, I’m the most miserable wretch in the world !’ 

The confession was such an unexpected one, and the poor fellow’s 
attitude was so utterly wretched, as he threw himself into a chair, 
with his face buried in his hands, that Herbert got up and came 
over to him. 

‘ It’s not so bad as that, cld fellow !’ be said encouragingly, 

* It's about as bad as it can be,’ said Geraint with a groan. * I’ve 
half a mind to tell ijoii all ahont it. It’s wearing me to death.’ 

‘If it will be any relief for you to tell me,’ said Herbert 
modestly — ‘I’m sure if I can do an\ thing.' 

‘ Do anything ? It’s past that. No one can do anything, unless 
they put a bullet through me. Sometimes I think that would be 
the shortest w'ay.’ 

* Hush !’ said Herbert gravely. 

He was thinking of that other man, and it sent an involuntary 
shiver through him. 

‘ It’s all very well for you, who have never known a real passion 
in your life, to say hush ! The fact is, Flowers. I’m Hebe 
Belionden’s slave, and I’m engaged to marry another woman.’ 

‘ I'm very sorry,’ said nerbert simply. 

‘And that isn’t all,’ said Geraint moodily ; ‘but she is the best 
and noblest woman in the w'orld. She s too good for any man, 
and—and— I'm throwing her over wilfully, with my eyes open, 
for — for — well, youknow', Ilobc Belienden ; and she isn’t exactly 
the womarf you would like your wife to be, is she, Flowers ?’ 

‘No !’ said Herbert emj>batically. 

‘ Exactly ; yet I have asked her to marry me. And as soon 
as I have taken my degree I intend to make her my wife. You 
must be my best man, Flowers. I must wait for my degree, for 
probably I shall have to get my own living. My father will, most 
likely, disinherit me, and we shall go abroad.’ 

‘Does Htbe Belienden know this ?‘ Herbert asked gravely, 

‘ No,’ said Geraint sadly ; ‘ she wdll never know what she has 
cost me. You have no idea of my father’s pride and ambition for 
me, Flowers. I was to take his seat for the county ; and our place 
in the North — it’s been in the family since the Tudors— was to 
have been rebuilt, and Mary Barclay^ the girl 1 am engaged to 
marry, has a million of mone^.’ 
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‘ I am very sorry/ was all Herbert could say. 

He was very sorry, and ho went mooning about all the rest of 
the day without any heart for his work. It might have been his 
own case. Ho was half in love with Hebe Beilenden already, and 
a little cncouiagement would have fanned the spark into a 
flame. 

And if she had encouraged him ? 

He was quite afraid to answer that question, and grew quite 
warm in a very draughty corner of his room at the possible result. 
He always chose the coldest seat in the room to work m. Nothing' 
like cold feet and a draught for reading. 

‘ No,’ he told himself, ‘ there was no seat for the county, and no 
Mary Barclay waiting for him ; but Hebe Beilenden wasn’t exactly 
the wife be should like to present to the little mother.’ 

He put up his books and went for a long grind round Hrant- 
chester. Ilis nerves were too .shaken to accommodate himstdf to 
Jayne’s halting footsteps, and ho swung along at a good live miles 
an hour, with a stout a'^h stick he had cut in the hedge at Bideford 
for his companion. 

Turning sharply round a curve in the road, he came across a 
smart dogcart, with a pair of high-stepping thoroughbreds. The 
driver was a lady, and, as the sight was an unusual one, he turned 
round and looked after licr. 

The figure certainly was familiar, and tlic pose of the head, with 
the jaunty little hat, he seemed to know quite well. The lady was 
alone, except a smart groom on the back seat, and she diovc with a 
magniliceut recklessness that did not betoken familiarity with the 
ribbons. 

Heibert did not rccoiiuise her, but somehow she carried his mind 
back to his home and the woods aiound Bratton, 

As he inoutited his staiicaNO Geraint shouted to him from 
beueatti, and he came down. A pink note was lying open on the 
table, and he was white with rage. 

* Hullo !’ saul Herbert, * w hat’s up V’ 

‘ AVhat’s up ?’ nqualed Geiaiiit .slowly, but his lip was quivering 
with auger. ‘ I’ll tell you what's up. If it had happened to have 
been Grmley in.stead of you going up those stairs I slioald have 
kicked him down them ; I should have punished his beauty in a 
way that he wouldn’t he likely to forget.’ 

‘Almost a pity it wasn't,' said Heibert sympathetically. 

He was thinking of Brown. 

* If ho had any pluck in liim I'd call him out,’ said Geraint ; * but 
he’d be sure to sneak out of it, and I should only get sent down.’ 

* You haven’t told me what he’s done?’ 

. ‘ Yes, I have ; I told you last night. He got ^liss Beilenden to 

E romise to receive that— that female of Spurway's, and to-day she 
as called — drove herself over in a dogcart — and Hebe has been 
forced to receive her.’ 


8 
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Herbert whistled* That was the— the female he had met on the 
Trumpington Road. 

‘ Think of my wife receiving that — that woman 

Geraint was quite white with passion, and there was a dangerous 
look in his frank eyes. 

‘ Why didn’t she refuse said Herbert bluntly. 

‘ Aye, that’s the question ! Why didn’t she ? She’s got plenty 
of pluck, and when her spirit’s once up she’s a very devil ; but 
Grinley and her sister have got some hold upon her which I can’t 
understand. There is only one chance for her ; to take her away 
from them.’ 

* Is she wiWing T 

^ Xo, she is not willing, unless I can take her away to solne place 
where they can never follow her. It is not an easy or a delightful 
thing to wed Hebe Bellenden. It means giving up everything one 
values — home, friends, country, and leading the life of a vagabond 
and a fugitive.’ 

Herbert’s eyes asked a question his lips dared not frame. 

‘ Is the game w^orth the ciindle ? It would not be to most men ; 
but it is to me. She is my fate ;’ and Geraint walked to the window 
and looked gloomily across the quad. 

‘ What will you do T Herbert asked presently. 

‘I — I shall see Grinley, and probably I shall horsewhip 
him.’ 

Geraint saw Grinley that very night in Spurway 's rooms, but he 
didn’t horsewhip him. 

‘ Well ?’ said Herbert, when he came out. 

He had rather expected high words, and he had left his door alar 
in case be should be wanted. Spurway had been out while G^eraint 
had his little explanation, and was now coming leisurely up the 
stairs, accompanied by some of his friends. 

‘Are you coming in ?’ be bawled out to Geraint, but the^other 
shook his head and went into Herbert’s room. 

* Well, you haven’t horsewhipped him ?’ 

*Xo, I ’wish I had. The fellow’s condescended to explain ; 
there’s some confounded mystery. There always is a mystery with 
Grinley, and, as it isn’t my business, I can’t pretend to fathom it. 
The upshot is that Hebe will have to receive Madam Spurway till 
I can take her out of it.’ 

Herbert saw the lady and the dogcart in Cambridge the following 
day. Everybody saw her, indeed. She was driving more carefully, 
but with a certain audacious manner that drow all eyes upon her. 
Jayne was with him, turning over some books outside a noM 
bookshop at a busy corner in Sidney Street, as she passed. To bis 
wonder and surprise she nodded to him, and he found himself 
blushing guiltily, and bowing to her before the eyes of all 
Cambridge. 

There could be no doubt about it now« It was Julie I Julie the 
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demure, reared in a convent, and nurtured amid the v;oods of 
Bratton, metamorphized into a pretty horse-breaker 1 

Herbert didn’t know for a moment whether he were more 
shocked or surprised. 

He had hoard from the little mother that Jnlie had left quite 
suddenly. This much she told him ; not, perhaps, without a scorn- 
ful word or two about the manoeuvring little gouveruanky being 
only a woman ; but she said nothing about the cruel rumours that 
were whispered in Bideford, and spoken of openly at Bratton, that 
Julie had followed him to Cambridge. 

Lady Millicent had taxed her with it, and with keeping her there 
till too late in the night for any decent girl to bs abroad, and 
sending her back through the du.^ky w'oods with that hot-headed, 
impertinent undergraduate. It was all Lucy’s fault. At least, her 
ladyship, with delightful delicacy, told her so. 

It always is the mother’s fault when boys go wrong. Ob, fond, 
foolish mother, if your darling goes wrong, always remember, as 
you bend over his cradle, as you weep over his bier, that you have 
no one to thank but yourself ! At least, the world says so. But 
if he succeeds ? Oh, that is quite another thing ! 

Lucy bore Lady Millicent’a reproof meekly. She had faith in 
her boy ; she would believe no evil of him. She could not gainsay 
the girl’s flight, and happening, by a stmnge coincidence, on the 
same morning as his departure. 

Then there was that dreadful, incontrovertible fact, that Julie 
had gone to Cambridge. So far she had been traced. 

Still, whoever was guilty, Herbert was innocent. He was too 
honourable, Lucy told herself, too innately manly and noble, to 
mislead a poor, vain, weak creature, wilfully bent on its own 
destruction ; and he was but a mere boy — he could not possibly 
mrry her ! 

Lucy comforted herself with these reflections, and she put them 
modesifly Lady Millicent. She had her own private opinion 
about the mi.^doiug that had been going on at Bratton through the 
pleasant idle days of the long vacation, and the misdoer, but she 
kept it discreetly to herself. 

There was only one convincing argument that Lucy could bring 
to bear upon her ladyship. Herbert had no money. The two 
little golden coins that ho changed at the niilway-station for his 
third-class ticket would notpay Julie’s travelling expenses, and the 
little slut had no money of her owrn. 

Lady Millicent list^ed to these statements with polite incre- 
dulity. She was very sorry for Lucy ; she was sorry, too, in her 
lofty, indifferent way for the foolish boy who had been misled by 
the wily little gotwernante^s meretricious charms. 

. But for the girl herself, she had sinned too deeply to be forgiven* 
Language altogether failed to express her ladyship’s just wrrath 
with the ungrateful dependent who had flung her gifts in her face, 
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with the impertinent jade who had crowned that awful heap of 
faded finery with worn-out slippers and rouge-pots — e7nj)ti; 

No ; Julie's name was never again to be mentioned at Bratton, 
A perfectly capable and strong-minded successor was appointed to 
rule over the amiable children in the scboolroom, and poor littlo 
Lucy was summarily dismissed. 

Lucy bore her dismissal meekly ; she hadn't the spirit of a mouse, 
but she never reflected for one moment uj>ou her boy. She told 
him no more than that a new governess had been engaged at the 
great house, anfl that her services were no longer required. 

The foolish^ fellow was very glad to hear it. lie never thought 
how that little household at Bid<‘ford would go on without the 
guineas Lucy so hardly earned. lie never considered where the 
money was to come from to meet those outside expenses of his 
University education, which, like a snowball, grew with the 
terms. 

The simple fellow was foolishly elated that the dear litflo 
mother’s teaching was at an end. lie was going to do great things 
by-and-by ; he was going to wdn some oC the great prizes of life 
and lay them at her dear feet. 

Had he not by w^ay of earnest won some college prizes already, 
which she kepi in a glazed book-case that had once belonged to the 
old coach, in the best parlour at home V 
She was never to work any more : she was never to be anxious, 
or worried, or distressed by sonlid cares, and all tho^o nasty nH*an 
worries that leave their cruel lines on the noblest faces. She 
should have a life of ease, and culture, and repose, by-and-by ; a 
gentle life, full of graceful charities, and crowned 'with the 
tenderest love I And meanwhile — while the grass grew ? 

Well, Lucy was not the only mother wdiose sons have been going 
to do great things for her by-and-by. They meant it in their 
hearts, dear fellows, though the time should never coin\ or, 
coming, the dear life should have passed beyond the leach of their 
love and cafre ! 

Herbert said nothing in his letters to Bideford about the dis- 
covery he had made. It -was not his part to betray the foolish little 
moth that had wilfully flow^n into the candle. She had made her 
own bed, and no doubt the result would be as satisfactory as such 
bed making generally is. 

He saw a good deal of Julie now. A day seldom ])assed but her 
high-stepping horses might be seen in the street with that ridicu- 
lous little groom grinning behind. And at cv5ry public event the 
magnificence of her toilettes astonished all beholders. Spurway 
was never to be seen in ‘madam’s’ company; but Grinley was 
often with her, and his escort or his never-failing key, unlocked 
doors for her that were virtuously closed against females of doubt- 
ful antecedents. 

Herbert beard her voice iu Spurway ’s room one day when Jayne 
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and a friend, who had come over from Emmanuel, were drinking tea 
in bis room. 

It didn’t exactly make his hair stand on end, but ho flushed quite 
crimson, and got up and shut the outer door. 

Julie was singing one of her delightful little French songs — a 
shrill, piercing thing, that even founded through th<» oak. It was 
quite proper— she used to sing it to the children at Bratton — but it 
made him .shiver all over. 

Suppose she were to corn^ in and sing it in his ro(;m ? She was 
quite likeh to; his name was over the door, and Julie was not 
troubled with scruples. 

Jayne bad brought in his c^N'idjutor in Barnwell, an Emmanuel 
man, hailing from the States, who, in athlilion to w(.)ikin<j hard for 
his Tripos, was the best forward in the ’ V.ir'^ity at f Doiball, and the 
coach of his college boat — a brawny giant of the true Amencaii 
type ; self-contained, and sparing of 'word«, but with a twinkle in 
bis steel-blue ejes that showed, with all their shrewdness, that he 
was not deficient in the national Yankee humour. 

John Harvard had a reputation for work; but whether it were 
from natural modesty or some le^^s amiable weakness, he chose to 
disguise his activity by an asvum\)lion of indolence, ]>ronping him- 
self up, whcii talking, against walN, with bis bead lollirg idly and 
his great hands in his pockets, lie seemed to have been born \ired. 
He was an American by birth, a descendant of the old Pilgrim 
Fatber.s— a lineal descendant, indeed, of the old t^uiitan, John 
Harvard, who had gone out fiom Cambritlge in the and 

left his name behind him in another Cambridge-- m a newer 
England. 

They have put up a window to him at his college— Emmanuel — 
in the old Cambridge (and a very cood window it i% with the Jlrn/- 
Jloo'er spreading her sails in the backgrouml), and a more enduring 
iiHinorial, in brick and stone, in llic new Cambridge. 

J<>bn Harvard's latest dt‘.*-cendani, %\ho bad already graduated at 
the l^niversity that bore hi< name, had come over to take a degree 
at the older Fnivei^ily. He claimed a scholarship at Ennn.iuud by 
right of Ills descent ; and be was not treading unwoithily in tboic 
firm footsteps that have left such a deep impression on the sLif ting 
sands of two worlds. 

With Julie’s French song in bis ears, John Harvard was lolling 
against the wall, and arranging a plan of campaign with Jayne for 
their winter’s woik in Baimvell. 

While they wmr^ ialkii*g, the cliapel bell b.^gan to ling, and Jayne 
limped over to the door. It took him a long time to cross tho 
Great Court. Harvard slouched out after him, in his awkward 
fashion ; and the moment they got on tho landing, the opposite 
door opened, and Julie came out. 

Her face w'as radiant, and her dress was radiant ; and she was 
Buch a perfectly delightful and unexpected vision on that dingy 
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staircase, that Jayne involuntarily stopped back. He had a ridi- 
culous habit of getting out of everybody’s way, and he stepped back 
to let her pass. 

But Julie had no intention of passing. There were two in- 
genuous undergraduates in the doorway, and another flying down 
from the u]>per flight of stairs in his surplice. Julie passed 
through them with a little cry of recognition ; she didn’t exactly 
throw herself on Herbert's bosom, but sliebeld out ber beautif ally- 
gloved hand to him before them all ; and ho took it. 

The men went down the staiis gravely, and the chapel bell went 
on ringing; and lierl^ert found himself talking to the little 
eroverncss as had talked to her in his niothei’s jiarlour at Bide- 
ford. 

JSpnrway passed down the stairs with his friemls. 

‘ You know your way out ?’ be called up to her as he went 
down. 

‘Yes,* she cried gaily over the bani^ters ; ^my fiavre and my 
t^'grr are waiting.’ 

8he followed Herbert into his room, and talked to him about 
Bratton and his mother. Mo winced involuntarily to hear that 
sacred name spoken by such light lips, but In* soon got U'^ed to it. 
She praised bis room, his pictures, his book'-, his chairs, the faded 
flowers in his windows, a superannuated fern in a pot on bis table, 
bis b«arleqmn tea-service, and the little silver teapot that she 
remembered at Bidtford. 

The chapel bell stopped ringing, and ho hung his surplice up 
with a sigh. 'When the men came in from chapel, she tvas still 
there ; and Jayne, who had put his head in at the door, shut it in 
hare when he recognised Herbert’s visitor, and limped upstairs to 
hit garret c|incker than ho had ever limped up before. 


CHAPTER XYI. 
tommy’s little brother. 

‘And canglit once more the distant shout. 

The measured pulse of racing oars.’ 

If not the gayest term in the University year, with itsS shortening 
days, and the dripping fen fogs closing in, October term is not 
lacking in pleasant devices for passing the time. 

For those who do not play football, or ride bkiyclcs, or wear out 
their boots on the Grantchester ‘grind,’ there is always the river. 

If one doesn’t handle the oar, there is better fun to be got, 
without the risk of misadventure, by looking on. 

The Freshmen’s Trial Eights and sculling races made the river 
lively ; and Herbert, try as he would, cquldn’t keep away from tho 
bank. It was so cold on the bank that he easily persuaded himself 
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that he should be better off on the river ; and so, without intend- 
ing it, he found himself once more in his college eight. Geraint^s 
shoulder was all right again, and he, too, had taken his old place 
in the boat. 

In spite of the cold winds and the sleet, there was a fair sprink- 
ling of ladies on the bank dming the short winter afternoons when 
the men were practising, the Belles of Cambridge among them; 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say the Belle, as the elder 
Miss Bellendcn’s beauty was decidedly on the wane by daylight, 
A discreet arrangement of Bloom th-N num and other gentle aids to 
Nature, veiled from the too ardent gaze of Apollo and the crucial 
daylight by a gossamer of a becoming tint, still sebured for Miss 
Bellenden the easy admiration of impressionable undergraduates, 

Hebe Bellenden required no such fictitious aids at present, 
though her lovely colour was a ti ifle fixed. She still ruled by 
right divine the Belle of Cambridge. 

The cold winds brought fre«h ro‘<es to her cheeks in addition to 
the stationary ones, and the sun lent a gleam of its own to the pale 
gold of her hair ; and the lovely whiteness and softness of her 
complexion were never more lovely than when relieved by the rich 
velvet and sables of her outdoor toilette. At least Geraint thought 
so, as, regardle>s of the ballyrairging giant on the bank who coached 
the Second Trinity, ho allowed his attention to be distracted by 
Hebe Bellendcn's charms. 

Grinley met the sisters Bellenden by the ferry, and, as the boats 
passed, Ileibcrt saw’ him walking between them wdth a cool defiant 
air of ow'nership that sent ail the blood into Geraint’s face and 
neck as he jumped recklessly out of the boat, and he was quite red 
enough from his exertion before. 

• Herbert didn't like the look of matters, and he told Geraint so 
with a curious mixture of dilRdence and boldness tis they crossed 
Midibmraer Common in one of the sudden fogs that close in the late 
autumn days on the river. 

‘I am going to say something very disagreeable, old fellow,’ he 
said by w’ay of beginning. ‘ I’m going to make a beast of myself.* 

‘ All right ; fire away !’ was Geraint’s encouraging reply. 

The wind was sweeping up from the marshes, and the mists were 
solemnly rising over the river, and there was a silence between 
them for a little 'while. Geraint w^as so ranch older than Herbert, 
and not a man of his standing, and he hesitated before availing 
himself of his permission to ‘fire away.* 

‘I have been thinking,’ he began dillidently, ‘while we have been 
in the boat, and 'ivhile 1 have seen her on the bank,* he didn’t say 
who, *tbat—tbat this engagement of yours may lead to very 
miserable things,* 

‘ It will lead to the most miserable things,* Geraint said, speaking 
thickly out of the fog ; ‘ but whatever it leads to will not ipfluenee 
me,* 
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‘ You-~you cannot give her up ?’ 

The fog made Herbert bold ; he could not see the other’s face. 

‘ I would not give her up if I could.’ 

‘ Oh, Geraint ! Think of your father ; of —of the girl you are 
engaged to !’ 

‘ I have thought of them,’ said Geraint calmly. ‘ I have counted 
the exact cost, and if it were ten thousand times more than it is, I 
would not give Hebe Bollcnden up.’ 

‘ You think so now.’ 

‘ I shall always think so !' 

^ There was no more said about it during their walk home through 
the fog. 

Geraint went to see Hebe Bellendeu after Hall. There was 
seldom a night passed but he went to that secluded house at 
Chesterton. When he was not there his spirit haunted it. When 
he was wining with his friends, or losing heavily at cards — he 
always lost— or smoking at the Pitt, or listening to windy debates 
at the Union — wherever hi^ body happened to be his spirit was 
always wandering about that house of doubtful reputation. 

But his body as well as bis spit it was there to-night. He called 
Herbert into his rooms before he w’cnt. He wore his gown over 
his dress-suit, and a flower in his button-hole. lie was standing 
beside a table trifling nervously with a book that lay open before 
him. 

‘You have acted a friend’s part to me, Flowers/ be began, still 
turning the pages, ‘ and I am going to trust you. I am going to 
show you the face of the woman 1 am engaged to marry — the woman 
whose life I am spoiling.’ 

He turned the page of the album as be spoke, and the face of 
Mary Barclay confionied him — a strikingly beautiful face, clear- 
cut, well-defined features, a firm yet flexible mouth, and perfectly 
straightforward and candid (yes. The face was not smili’'’g ; it 
%vas a trifle cold and calm and sclf-pos>es^ec], but it impressed one 
%vith a sense of suppressed feeling. There was nothing artificial 
in it. 

Herbert shivered as hesb od silently contemplating the beautiful 
face before him. It was so unlike Ibe other. 

‘ It is a noble face !’ he said presently. 

‘She is a noble woman !’ Geraint ^aid, involuntarily closing the 
book with a spring, ‘ and — and I am a scoundrel !’ 

‘And she loves you ?’ Herbert a.‘^kod under his breath. 

He spoke of it as such a sacred thing ; he was only a boy still, 
and tbe only woman’s love he hud ever known was the love of the 
little mother. 

‘ Yes, she loves me. She has been engaged to me all her life. 
We were brought up together. My individuality has long been 
merged in hers. I am known as Mary’s husband.’ 

‘Oh, Geraint, how will she bear iti 
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The colour left Geraint^s face, and he turned away to light a 
cigar, and threw the match in the grate. He stood before the fire 
for some moments looking at the face that confronted him on the 
mantelpiece — the lovely face that was luring him to destruction. 
A terrible impulse seized Herbert to take the fair false thing from 
its pedestal and fling it into the midst of the flames that roared up 
the college chimney. 

Perhaps Geraint read some such intention in his eyes as he 
glanced gloomily up at the photograph that was smiling down upon 
him. Herbert restrained himself, and put his hands in his pockets 
instefid, 

‘ No,’ he said slowly, pnfling the smoke out between his lips as 
he spoke, with apparent tianquiility ; ‘there is no comparison to 
be made between them. Flowers. Mary Barclay is worth a 
thousand of her— and — ‘^be has a million of money. I am not 
fitted to be a poor man ; 1 have extravagant tastes, and I know 
exactly the value of money. But, in spite of all this, Mary Barclay 
will have to go to the wall.’ 

He sat smoking quite calmly as ho said this, inspecting the ash 
of the tobacco and the tixturc of the cigar, as if his judgment were 
a matter of importance. 

How will you break it to her ?’ 

‘ I shall neVer break it to her. AVlien I am married to Hebe’— 
here his face flushed scarlet in the firelight — ‘ she will km)W it, not 
till then. She has the noblest heart m the world, and this will 
break it.’ 

He rose as he spoke and took up his cap, sauntering carelessly’’ to 
the door like one walking in a dream, stopping now and then to 
look at the prints on the wall as if he had never seen them before. 

Something in his attitude recalled to Herbert the man who bad 
followed Hebo in that dazed, stricken way, on that memorable 
nigbt, out of the room, and the w'hole scene rose up before him. 

* For God’s sake, Geraint,’ he said, following him to the door and 
detaining him — ‘for God’s sake, pause, before it is too late !’ 

*It is too late now,’ he answered bitterly^, with a gloomy smile. 
He paused at the door with a mirthless laugh. ‘And if it were 
not,' he said, ‘ if she released me to-night, I should crawl back to- 
morrow like a beaten hound, and lay my life, my very soul, at her 
feet/ 

Ho went out into the night, and Herbert stood in the doorway 
looking after him. He looked so handsome, and frank, and manly, 
as he stood in the» lamplight making this terrible confession, that 
Herliert sighed invoiuntaiily, thinking of his ruined life, his 
blighted prospects. 

It was Herbert’s first night in Barnwell, and while Geraint went 
his wilful way, Herbert and Jayne groped theirs through the fog 
to Emmanuel, where they found Harvard awaiting them. They 
lost each other several times on Parker’s Piece, and arrived in Barn* 
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well just as all tbe mothers had, with quite wonderful unanimity, 
come to fetch all the children. 

‘ Bless you/ said one mother, with a shawl over her head and a 
bundle in her arms ; they all had shawls over their heads, and 
most of them had bundles in their arms — ‘ bless you, if I veren^t 
to fetch Tommy, he’d lose hisself in the fog, and lead us a pretty 
dance all night. He never do lose a chance of losing hisself, 
Tommy don’t !’ 

It was too late to begin work, for the children were tired and 
sleepy ; but the chance was too good a one to be lost. 

They could^ get Tommy any day, but Tommy’s mother was 
quite a different thing. 

‘ Let us have a hymn, at any rate, before they go,’ Jayne 
pleaded. 

The children were thronging to the door, but Harvard, coming 
in last, got himself between it and them. It was his favourite 
position. He was never more at home than w hen propping himself 
up against a door, and with his hands in his pockets. 

He took them out now — they were great muscular hands that 
could twist a bar of iron into a corkscrew— and he was tenderly un- 
wrapping the little pink bundle in the arms of the woman nearest 
the door. 

‘All right, old man,’ he said, in that clear ringing voice of his 
that *was audible all over the room ; ‘just wait a minute. I want 
to see “ Tommy’s little brother. ’ ’ 

‘Kow, here’s a wondeiful thing: he’s made friends with me 
already ; see !’ and he held up bis great strong hand with the 
feeble pink list clinging to it. ‘ AVho’d have thought that the little 
chap knew that I was a friend ? I don’t believe any man in tbe 
dark would have put out his hand to me, and clung to me in this* 
wa3\ See, he’s hanging on still ! What a plucky little chap ! he 
hasn’t a bit of fear in him. Now, if I wanted a text for a sefmon, 
I should choose “ Tommy's little brother.” ’ 

The W'omen w^ere all listening to him rapt, and the children 
were listening too, and nobody W'as in a burry to go. It would have 
been all the same if they bad been, with that great, burly giant of 
an Emmanuel man propping himself up against the door, wdth his 
head rolling idly, as if seeking for a convenient resting-place. 

And there, in his easy, familiar way, with the little pink fist 
pointing the moral of bis sermon, he addressed the mothers of Barn- 
well on the duties and re.^^ponsibilities of tjieir position. He 
wound up his brief address by reminding them of the words of a 
wise man — the wisest of all times : * Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.’ * Now,* 
he said, ‘ you train up Tommy’s little brother in the right way, and 
when he’s a man grown — a great big, strong fellow, I take it he’ll 
be, and one of the right sort— he’ll have his fl’ng, maybe, and cat 
ihe husks, as w^ all ^ave to do if wo follow our own inclinations j 
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but he’ll come back to the right way in the end. He’s got a soft 
place in his heart, like the rest of us — a very soft place, I should 
say, by the look of him— and he’ll never forget the prayers he used to 
say at his mother’s knee, the hymns he used to sing round the hearth 
at home, the sound of the church bells that rang in his ears when 
he walked by his mother’s side to chuich in the da} s of his innocent 
childhood. Do you think a man ever forgets these things ? I toll 
yon some men, when they are dying — men who have led wild reck- 
less lives — look up suddenly, just at the end, and declare to those 
who are standing by tliat they hear the old church bells they 
heard in their childhood ringing in their ears, and thev are calling 
them, as they called them of old, into the presence of'God. 

‘ Depend upon it, there is no act of yours now, no tender precepts, 
no gentle example, that will be lost upon your children. When you 
are gone, and they arc scattcied about in the world, and your 
little home is broken up, don’t you think that your children 
will have forgotten you. They are never likely to forget you. 
Some dayjthey get memorials of joii, and divide them, among 
themselves to adorn their humble homes. 

‘One will have your Bible; another the rough wooden table, 
round which you all used to kneel — the family altar ; another 
W’lll have the p*oor cheap likeness of your dear face — how inex- 
prosilily dear you will never know. 

‘ Depend upon it, they will never forget your face. However 
plain and coarse and comnioii it may be, it is the most beautiful 
face in the world to them, and so with your example. 

‘ “It must be right.” they will say, “because my mother did it 
and if they have loved you so much, will they not quite naturally 
look forwMrd to meeting you again as the dearest hope and 
qomfort of their lives V To have a mother in heaven before us, 
•anticipating our coming there, as she once used to anticipate it 
hero, ftiakcs it veiy real and near tons, 

* Tiiank God I have one there myself !’ and the strong man bent 
down over the little pink list for a moment, and Tomnij’s mother 
remarked that it w'as w'ct and shining when he looked up again. 

‘The parting from them, whenever it comes, and it must come 
some day to us all, will have lost its sting if }Ou have lived t<> 
gether here in the fear and love of God. You will have this 
abiding comfort, that }OU will meet them all again some day. God 
will bring their w^andering feet home, every one of them. All the 
sad faces, all the tired footsteps, whether of parents or children, 
are all pres'?ing fonfurd — all travelling onwards towards that home. 
God grant you all a safe journey and a happy meeting !’ 

The women were all weeping, and the elder boys^ who usually 
made as much noise as they possibly could in going downstairs, 
went down softly, and made way for the little ones. Herbert 
stoppei at the door, and beut over the little pink bundle in the 
woman’s aims, 
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‘ God bless Tommy’s little brother/ he said huskily, Tor giving us 
so good a text !’ 

It might have been the fog that had got down his throat, for he 
had to clear it a good many times as be crossed Parker’s Piece with 
Jayne limping by his side. 

‘ Dear me/ said Jayne presently, pausing for breath, ‘ we forgot 
all about the hymn ! You ought to have given out a hymn, 
J ack.’ 

‘ All right, old man, it isn’t too late now ; what’ll you have V 
Harvard called out a little in advance. ‘We’ve been scattering a 
little promiscuous seed to-night: shall w^e have“ The Sower” ?’ 

The fog w.as so dense that they could not see his burly figure, 
but they could hear his cheorv voice stirring*all the sodden, broken- 
spirited echoes around Paiker’s Piece — ‘The sower w'ent forth 
sowing.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MADAM JDZKHKL. 

‘Learned to \\orK the wary dogcart 
Aiafully through Kiug’s Tarade.’ 

Heriiert saw more of Julie in those closing days of the term 
than he cared to see. She found her w'ay much too often up that 
dingy staircase, and shocked the an^ttere proprieties of the college 
by keeping her dogcart and her tiger for hours driving up and 
down before the gate of Trinity. 

It didn’t matter to Spurway and his friends, who drank wine and 
smoked and lounged about his rooms during the wet winter after- 
noons, while Julie sang little Fiench songs. They amused 
themselves in their w’ay, and bad no rejuitations to lose. Bat 
to Herbert these visits of Julio meant very different things. 
His scholarship and his blameless life were the wholc^of his 
capital. He had no other resources to fall back upon. There 
were his* musty old classics and the old coach’s silver inkstand. 
But that was in Spurway’s room ; he had forgotten to return it, 
and Herbert was too modest to remind him of it. 

He sported his oak, like St. Anthony did, no doubt, if there 
happened to have been one to his cell, whenever he heard that 
footstep on his stairs. But it was all of no use ; Julie had the 
sharpest ears in the world, and whenever Herbert’s door opened to 
let out a friend, admitted by some preconcerted signal, Julie, by a 
most curious coincidence, would open the door opposite, and would 
run across the landing and have a word with the hermit. 

This was generally just before chapel, and the giddy little thing 
“Would flutter about his room until he took down bis surplice, and 
modestly terminated her visit by leaving her in possession and 
harrying down the stairs. 
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This was not always effectual. More than once she tripped 
down the stairs after him, and bade him adieu in the quad, with 
the Dons hurrying by in their surplices. 

It was after one of these visits that Herbert received a summons 
from his tutor. He had long waited for an opportunity of putting 
Brown’s case before him. Mr. Ilouth was a trifle hard, and dis- 
tinctly unapproachable, and he had watched and w’aited for some 
fitting occasion, a softening moment, which even college tutors are 
liable to, for pleading Brown’s cause. 

He seized his cap and gown, and, armed with Browm^s letter, 
hurried across the quad. Mr. Routh was specially interested in 
Herbert’s work ; he had playfully spoken of him, indeed, as a 
budding senior classic, and occasionally sent for him to talk it over 
W’ith him. HtThert had no cause for trepidation as he climbed that 
famili.ar staircase, three steps at a time : his heart, except from 
the exertion, heat as quietly as if he were going to his own rooms, 
lie had never }et received a reproof from those hard lips for failure 
or neglect. 

In happy confidence he presented himself in the tutor’s room. 

Mr. Konth's adamantine countenance was a trifle harder and 
colder than usual. 

He didn’t a1«k Herbert to down, and he rose up from his own 
seat, and covered the fireplace with his back, and kept all the 
warmth of the fire from him, as he stood diffidently, cap in hand, 
on the edge of the 1 ug. 

‘I have .sent for Mv. Fhnvers,’ he began stiffly, ‘to request 
you to beg the— er — female who, I am told, comes to your rooms 
verv frequently, to — er — discontinue her visits.’ 

Herbert turned as red as he had ever done in the earliest days of 
bis blushes, and his voice faltered, and the room seemed to be going 
jt>und with him. 

‘ sir,’ he said ; and that was all he could say. 

He had had such an old-fashioned training in honour, that he 
could not, to establish his own innocence, betray another. 

* I am very sorry to have occasion to speak to you such a 
subject and the tutor’s pale face flushed, and he looked at Ilerlurt 
steadily. * Aud, I must own, I am disappointed in you, Mr. 
Flowers I’ 

The tears wore smarting in Herbert’s eye«i, and he was silent, 
looking down at the pattern of the worn Turkey rug. 

The tutor took this for an admission of guilt, and bis shaggy 
eyebrows knitted fnycely. 

‘You are not a freshman,’ be said severely, scrutinizing Herbert’s 
look and manner, 'which were certainly more guilty than defiant. 

‘ You have not that excuse for setting the rules of the college at 
defiance, and as a scholar you have set an example of qpeu- 
and shameless immorality, which will meet with the reproof it da* 
serves when it is brought before the college authorities/ 
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‘1 beg your pardon, sir,’ said Herbert modestly. Ho wasn’t 
thinking of his own shame, but of his little mother at home. ‘ But 
3 ’ou are judging me unjustly. I — I have no relations whatever to 
be ashamed of with the lady you sa^w leaving my rooms. I knew 
her as a child at Bideford. She was my mother’s visitor.’ 

What else could he say more in attestation of J ulie’s respect- 
ability ? 

‘Whatever your previous connection may have been with her,* 
said the tutor icily, with a curl about the corners of his mouth, 
‘she is not the soi*t of visitor for undergraduates’ rooms. If she 
attempts to enter the college again, the matter will be in the hands 
•of the Proctors. Good-morning, Mr, Flowers !’ 

And, so dismissed, Herbert turned away. There was a singing 
in his ears, and his eyes were smarting, and he didn’t go downstairs 
three at a time. He lemembercd, as he crossed the quad, a little 
storv that Julie had told him of her right to the name she bore — 
Madam Spurway ; but it had never occurred to him to justify her 
visits to his staircwise as the wife of his neighbour, Tom Spurway. 

Julie bad a talent for romancing, ami this story wa«, no doubt, 
a creation of her fertile imagination. At any rate, he said uothing 
to bis tutor about it. 

He was in a very savage mood when he reached his own stair- 
case. Spurwaj’ was coming blandly the landing to borrow 

something, but he cut him dead, and slammed hi^ oak lu his face. 

Casting his cap and gown off fiercely — breaking the only sound 
corner of his cap — he flung himself on the couch — the leg had been 
mended — and buried his face in his hands. 

Jayne, who had been sitting in the big armchair by the fire, 
jumped up at once, as quickly as hi.s infirmity would let him. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘ what's the matter ? Has anything 
happened, Flowers ? That Madam Jezebel — I beg her pardon — . 
has been here, and I’ve .'jeut her away. 1 hope it isn’t that V’ 

Poor Jayne was trembling all over, and his honest face W’tire a 
look of deep concern. 

*Ko,’ Herbert groaned from tbe couch ; ‘it isn’t that. I’m much 
obliged to 3 ‘ou for doing it.’ 

‘ I’m very sorry I came in,’ said Jayne ; ‘ if I'm in the way ’ 

* You are not in the way I’ Herbert interrupted impatiently, * I 
think you were sent here on purpose to — to help me out of it. I 
begin to see a purpose in thing.s now.’ 

‘Now, really ; do you T said Jayne, with his kind face beaming. 
*If it’ll relieve yon to tell me all about it, whatever it is that has 
upset you, Pm sure I’ll do what I can to help ytiu.’ 

And so, with his hot face buried in the cushion of his couch, 
Herbert poured out the cruel story of the tutor’s injustice and sus- 
picion. 

* And I could not clear myself I’ Herbert moaned disconsolately. 

* No, of course you couldn’t I’ said Jayne choerf ully, * It isn’t 
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often one gets a chance of suffering for anybody else. I don’t 
think, under any circumstances, that you woiild be justified in 
— in explaining matters. It is better to suffer for well-doing 
than for evil-doing, Flowers. But I think Spurway ought to 
explain.’ 

*I shall never tell him/ said Herbert bitterly. 

‘But I shall,’ said Ja.^nc; ‘and I shall tell him to keep that 
Madam Jezebel away, I’d have nothing more to do with the 
matter if I were you, Flowers. One cannot touch pitch without 
being deGIed.’ 

Jayne was as good as his word, and Herbert beard him limping- 
over to Spur way s door when he went out. % 

The warning had the de«>ired effect, and Julie came no more to 
Herbert’s rooms. 

Spurway did not e\]>1iin, and when he met Herbert on the stairs 
or in the quad he slunk away from the scornful reproach in the 
boy’s honest eyes like a whipped hound. 

There was a decided colines? in the attitiKle of all the college 
dignitaries to Ilerbt rt after this epi.sodc. The Master rustled by 
in his silk gown, and bis noble face never relaxed into a smile as he 
coldly acknowledged Herbert’s greeting, and Mrs. Howell never 
stopped to ask after the little mother now ; and the Trinity Lily 
looked straight? over bis bead when she passed him in the quad, and 
once, when he met her clear eyes in the chapel when he was making 
his humble confession on his knees (he had no business to be 
looking that way ; he \sas not making his confession to her), he read 
there quite as plainly as if she had spoken the words ; 

‘ I am disappointed in you, Herbert Flowers !’ 

It was in everybody’s eyes, if not on their t<mgues. The tutor s 
severe frown had not relaxed, the urbane Proctors looked sus- 
picious, and the Dean’s kind eyes had a world of grave reproof in 
•tiiem that cut Herbert to the quick more than words. 

He 0bre the reproach aud shame in silence, but he sent his bed- 
maker across the landing for his silver inkstand. He would have 
no more commuiiicatiun with the hopeful scion of the* house of 
Spurway, in wdiosc case certainly nollensfi did not ohluje, 

Geraint was furious ; Jayne had told him, and begged him to use 
his influence with Spurway to *own up’ and make a clean breast 
of it. 

‘It’s the most caddish thing I ever heard/ said Geraint hotly. 
*By Jove, he ought to be cut! If there's any more stir made 
about it, I shall lay the whole business before the principals. If 
that Madam Jezebel is really bis wife, he ought to say so, and not 
drag the reputations of honest men and women in the dust by 
getting mixed up with her.’ 

• He was thinking of Hebe, not of Herbert, just then. He met 
her and Spurway at the Bellendens’ a few nights after this ex- 
plosion, and cut them in such a marked manner that Miss Bellenden 
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requested him not to come there again until he could treat her 
guests with more consideration. 

Julie took it into her foolish little head that Herbert was the 
cause of her being turned out of Trinity. The delightful visits to 
Spurway 's rooms were at an end. She could no longer bewilder the 
eyes of ingenuous undergraduates in the quad, as she passed 
through it, like Solomon in all his glory, or ogle them on the stair- 
case ; and her tiger was warned off parading that smart dogcart 
^ before the gate of Trinity. 

* . It was all Herbert’s fault ! and in a delightful, ill- written, spite- 
ful letter, she^told him so, and added a threat to make him rue it 
when the opportunity presented itself. 

He put down the letter with a smile. And he had onco thought 
that he loved this woman ! 

Well, his standard of female excellence had changed. All 
standards change. The illusion, like other illusions, was quite 
gone. She was ever so much handsomer than in the old days, in 
the mother’s little parlour at Bideford, but she was not the same, 
somehow. The light had gone quite out of her eyes for him (the 
men who used to meet her in the quad said they were so bright that 
you could light a cigar at them, but they didn't shine for him). In 
vain she tossed her pretty head, or displayed her most bewildering 
graces. Herbert had long since ceased to be bewildered by such 
tinsel. He knew the right thing now when he saw it— and he taw 
it pretty often in the college chajiel. 

It might as well have been up in heaven as down there in the 
stalls of Trinity, under the organ-loft, for what it could ever be to 
him. He had learnt at least one lesson from it, that it was quite 
well to learu early in life, if it only brought cold comfort in the 
end. 

He was ashamed, and humiliated, and very sad, but he bad quite 
realized, looking across the hymns in chapel at that divinity j^nging 
somewhere between earth and heaven, that one must needs love the 
highest. 

There was nothing more said about ])ringiug Herbert’s flagrant 
immorality before the college authorities. The Dons glow'ered at 
him with unaccustomed seventy ; but perhaps a douijt had risun in 
their superior minds as to the real offender, and their awful dis- 
pleasure took no other outward and visible form. 

Bat this was not Herbert’s only source of uneasiiie>s. With all 
his care and economy, his debts had increased instead of diminished 
daring the term. « 

There was that wretched dress-suit, cnimjilcd up at the bottom 
of his drawers, that he hated to look upon, and his boating flannels 
and blazers, and that new suit he wore with such becoming modesty 
at the Senate-house when he recited his prize poem before the 
Vice-Chancellor. He had to go to a separate tailor for each of 
tiiese items, to satisfy the scruples of his tutor, who had a whim, in 
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common with other University tutors, that no undergraduate should 
incur a liability exceeding the sum. of five pounds without that in- 
teresting fact being brought to his knowledge. So Herbert bad a 
three-barrelled tailor’s bill running at once, and they all, with singu- 
lar unanimity, presented their accounts at the same moment. 

Other Cambridge tradesmen took the advantage of the end of the 
term to present theirs, and Herbert had quite a flutter of wings 
around his glass to greet him whenever he stirred his fire. There 
were none round Jayne’s glass ; but then, as be explained, he never 
bought anything that he had not the money in his pocket to pay' 
for, and never, under any circumstances, anything that he could do 
without. 

Herbert groaned, and when he was gone stuffed them all into a 
drawer of his writing-table, and turned the key with a great deal of 
unnecessary vehemence. 

He didn’t go down to Bideford that vacation. He had no heart 
to face the little mother with that skeleton rattling its dry bones 
in tho cupboard — at least, in the drawer he had so carefully locked. 
So he W'ent down w’ith Jayne to spend the Christmas with his 
people at Lynn. 

Geraint came in the night before they went down. His gyp was 
packing his things ; his interview with his tutor was over — in which 
Mr. nouth had taken tho opportunity of making a few' grave and 
appropriate remarks on the unprofitable result of his last year's 
pursuit — and ho had come in to say a few last words to Herbert 
before going down. He had altered his plans at the last moment. 

* I say, I’m. not going to Rome, after all, Flowers,’ he began. 

‘ Well,' said Hci bert, * what’s up ?’ 

*Oh, I’m going home instead and a faint colour suffused his 
face. ‘Fact is,* he said frankly, ’its Christmas time, and I’ve 
never spent a Christmas away from ray people before ; and — and — 
-I have an impression I shall never spend a Christmas wdth them 
again.'* 

Something choked in his throat as he spoke, and both were silent 
for a few minutes, 

‘You know Fill awfully superstitious,’ Geraint began, puffing 
away furiously at the cigar he was smoking ; ‘ I’ve always been so 
— it’s in the family — a weak version of second-sight. I always 
knew’’, W’ben I was a boy at school, when I was going to have an 
accident at football. I knew beforehand ju-^t exactly as if it had 
happened. I used to tell the other fellows and it ahvays came 
true. I broke my arm once in my sleep, and I broke it again the 
next day in the field In exactly the same ]>!iicc.’ 

‘ Mere coincidence,’ said Herbert shortly ; some such uncomfort- 
able feeling had been pursuing him lately. 

It was the first Christmas that he had ever spent away from 
that humble home. 

* It’s more than a coincidence/ said Geraint gravely. ‘ I shall 
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never eat another Christmas dinner with my own people under my 
own roof. My chair will be vacant next Christmas, They wUI 
speak in hushed tones about me when they gather round the 
hearth and burn the yule log next year. I saw it all last night, 
and my seat was vacant, and that is why I am not going to 
Borne.* 

Herbert stirred the fire uneasily. 

‘ You will be on jour wedding-tour, I suppose?* he said, merely 
for the sake of saying something. 

* . Geraint’s face brighiencd. 

‘ It will be a long tour,’ be said, smiling ; ‘ longer than most men’s. 
It -vull last all our lives. Shall we get tiled of each other I 
wonder ?’ 

He paused and looked at the fire. It was burning hollow, and a 
shining edifice, with gleaming towpis and brilliant hulls, was glow- 
ing in Herbert 8 grate. 

‘I shall never cease toiove her/ he continued, speaking confidently; 
‘but — but— she mav get tired of me. It would be an awful sell 
if she weio to! Fancy the niFcry of havin<g a w'ife who — who 
didn’t care for you ! Fancy going through the world with a proud, 
cold-blooded she-devil wlio hated yon I’ 

The Palace Beautiful in the fire suddenly collapsed, the shining 
walls fell in, and it lay a Leap of black and smouldering ruins. 

Geraint got up impatiently. 

‘ What a fool 1 am !’ he said ; ‘ she loves me more than I deserve.* 

Herbert gave a very decided grunt of disapproval. 

‘ Do you think that she w'ould like you quite as w( 11 without your 
money ? if you were a poor man and your father cut you off, as you 
say he is very likely to do, do.joii think she’s the sort of girl for 
love in a cottage V* be a^ked in the most disagreeable way. 

*bhe wdll never know what sacnrices I ha^o made for her,’ 
Geraint answered in his mo.-^t magnificent manner ; and, faijyng to 
find sympathy from his friend, he stiode off moodily to bed. 

Herbert went to Lynn the following day. The third-class faro 
was only a few shilling‘s, so ho saved tiio co‘<t of that long journey 
to Bideford. The little mother ought to have been delighted at 
his economy, but when she got bis letter she sighed aa she folded 
it up, and if the truth must be told, diopped a tear or two upon 
it 

She had plenty of time for weeping now. The time hung so 
heavily upon lier hands now that the teaching was over. No doubt 
it was quite right for Herbert to go aw'ay with his friendand read. 
The place was very lonely here for him— only her dull society. He 
was used to mixing up with other men as his equals at Cambridge. 
but here the small gentry would hold aloof from him. He would 
have no honour in his own country. 

But for all this Lucy was disappointed : she had counted the 
days iu her weary culeudar until he should return, and by his own 
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fearless presence set at rest the cruel lying tongues that had been 
*Vagging 60 busily about him. 

They would wag more now, and with more reason, and would 
find in his absence an additional proof of his guilt. 

The heir of the great house across the Torridge was back, being 
feted and made much of among his own people, having at last 
quite successfully ])assed the Little-Go. 

He was so condescending as to drop into the cottage once when 
Lucy was taking her humble mid-day meal — in the kitchen—with 
the little maid, and he stayed at her request to give her some 
account of Herbert. ^ 

How greedily she gathered up ail the little crumbs of informa- 
tion about her boy ! how grateful she was for this visit, and what 
burning coals of fire she heaped upon the head of the heir of 
Bratton as he crept humbly and shamefaced out of her poor 
cottage. 

He sent her a brace of pheasants the very next day. She would 
have sent them on to Herbert, but she remembered in time that it 
might hurt the feelings of the college cook, so she ate them herself, 
she and the little maid, rather grudgingly, but quite thankfully. 
She hadn’t the spirit of a mouse. 

To do him justice, T<im S])arway represented to her ladyship the 
obvious injustice of dismissing Herbert’s mother for her son's folly 
— always supposing it were his, of which there was no real evidence 
—but Lady Millicent would not have the subject mentioned in her 
presence. She hud never forgiven Julie for that unfeeling exhibi- 
tion of rouge pots. 

She flew into what, with more vulgar mortals, would be called a 
rage, and poured out such a stream of violent and by no means 
euphonious invectives ij])on the ungrateful object of her chanty, 
that the son of the house left her boudoir, w’here he had ventured 
upon^his feeble romonsiranae, with a face a trifle whiter than her 
ladyship’s morning cap. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE pean's riko. 

, Nothing walks with aimless feet.* 

Herbert hadn’t foi^otten Brown ; though so far as his mediation 
with the authorities went, he hadn't by the end of the term found 
an opportunity of serving him. 

He came back the first day of term. Therfi w^is nobody up, and 
it was cold, raw, depressing weather. The bedmaker didn’t expect 
him, and his rooms were in confusion, and there was no fire. Ha 
was crossing the quad in the gloom of the raw January afternoon, 

9—2 
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going on a hopeless quest to see if any other men were up, when ho 
encountered the Dean. 

He capped him modestly and passed on, but the Dean turned and 
looked after him. He had gathered his poor thin overcoat around 
him to keep out the biting cold ; it had been a great- coat once, 
but it had long ceased to be great in any sense. He had longout- 
grown it, and it was utterly insufficient to keep out the cola, and 
his tall figure looked gaunt and thin, and he had a hollow-sounding 
raddug cough that went quite to the heart of the Dean. 

He called after him as ho reached the gate of Trinity, and 
Herbert turned back* 

He didn^t know what he expected, he was feeling so utterly cold 
and miserable ; least of all did he expect to be taken to the lean's 
rooms, and warmed at the Dean’s cheerful fire, and drink his tea 
out of the Dean’s old china cups and saucers. 

Whatever the poor boy’s sin might be— and the Dean’s attitude 
towards that form of sin that his tutor had taxed him with was 
very severe— his sympathies were touched by his loneliness and his 
poverty, and that nasty cold on his chest. 

The best way to win a man’s heart, perhaps, is to let him do you 
a service, no matter how trifling. Put yourself under an obligation 
to your enemy, and acknowledge it in suitable terras, and you will 
have poured coals of fire on his head. The Samaritan had a deeper 
interest ever after in the man he bad benefited than if be had 
passed him by on the road and given no alms or assistance to him. 

The Dean talked to Herbert about his work and his occupations 
during the vacation, and the poor boy told him that he hadn’t been 
home. He told him the simple truth — he couldn’t afford the 
journey. And then, thawing by degrees, he told him about the 
little mother and her disappointment. The Dean sighed and 
looked down at the ring be wore, which he turned fondly in his 
hands while he led Herbert on to speak about bis mother. 

He remembered tbe sad story twenty years ago when liSrnest 
Flowers died, almost suddenly, on the eve of success (with just 
such another racking cough as Herbert’s), leaving a young wife and 
an infant child. He thought he recalled that sad young face as 
he had seen it in the college cbapeL llis own face beamed with 
generous sympathy as Herbert modestly recounted the touching 
story of Lucy’s life. No lips but her boy's could tell it so tenderly ; 
but sometimes they faltered, and his eyes grew moist. It was such 
a monotonous story ; it had but one object, but one motive ran 
through it — love. ^ 

When be had finished, tbe Dean, who had been twirling hi.s groat 
ring about (it was no precious stone, only a bit of crystal with 
some faded hair beneath it), said in a softened tone ; 

‘ Some day, Flowers, I may have a story to tell you myself, I 
lope for your sake the day will never comb. I only tell it to men 
who come to me in trouble, who have fallen or failed through their 
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own folly or weakness, and who come to me for help. Should that 
day ever come, Flowers — if you should ever havea confession to make 
which it would help you for a fellow-man to hear — come to me, 
and I will tell you the story of — of this In Memoriam ring I always 
wear. It has no significance except to tho^e in trouble.^ 

He was looking at Herbert very searchingly with his grave kind 
eyes ; but ho bore the scrutiny unmoved, until he suddenly re- 
membered Brown, and Brown’s reference to the Deanes ring. 
Then he flushed quite scarlet in his ridiculous bo3ish fashion. 

Was he going to muke a confession now ? He was only going to 
speak about Brown, and plead Brown's cause as well as that nasty 
cough would allow him. The Dean promis^jd to talk it over with 
his tutor, and he sent Herbert back to his rooms with his own great 
woollen comforter round his throat. 

He came in later on, when Heibert had gone shivering to bed in 
his cold sheets, with an india-rubber hot-water bottle in his hands, 
which he made the boy put to his cold feet. And he produced from 
his pocket book a mysterious bit of paper, ‘a little mustard- leaf/ 
as he ex[>lained, which he applied to Herbert’s chest ; and before 
he left the room he knelt down on the little worn bib of carpet 
beside his bed and asked the Great Healer to bless the simple means, 

Herbert was better m the morning ; but that nasty troublesome 
cough kept him a piisoner in his rooms for several days. The 
Dean came over to see him while be w^as at breakfast, and recom-* 
mended that Lis colh^t^o commons should be supplemented by a 
dish of oatmeal porridge 

*I take it every morning myself/ he said. ‘I have taken it for 
years. I do not think iliat I could get thnaigh the day without it.* 

And then he told Herbert that he had talked Brownes case over 
with his tutor, and that he havl ])romised to consider it. 

Iluutli not onl}' considered it, but he wrote to Brown, and 
Brown sent the letter on to Herbert. It was very curt and cold, 
buf it was to the purpose. 

‘If you assure me/ Mr. Ilouth wrote, ‘that you intend loyally 
to submit to the college authoiiiu's, I will give you permission to 
conic up this terra. But if you give any trouble by irregularities in 
attendance at lectures, gates, chapels, or conduct in general, you 
must expect this permission to be at any time withdrawn.’ 

It was under these auspice'^ that Brow’ii returned to Trinity. 

He looked worn and anxious, Herbert thought, when the excite- 
ment of the first greeting was over ; bub be was as cheery and 
hopeful as ever. It did Herbert’s heart good to see his dear round 
face beaming at Birii over the teapot, and pouring out all his simple 
hopes and fears while the kettle was boiling. 

He toasted th^ muffins, too, and was so absorbed in these interest- 
ing topics that .IjB in\oluntarily took off upon either surface of 
them two fine proof impressions of the bars of Herbert’s grate. 

Cudwortb, who had leturq^ed the day previously, broke in upon 
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Brown’s confidences by putting bis rough carroty head into the 
room with a brutal inquiry, under the circumstances, of * How^s 
Maria 

Brown looked up with sudden anguish in his face ; it had got 
60 red with the exertion of toasting the muffin, and so greasy with 
eating it, that it was quite a sight to beholds 

* Anything up?’ Cud worth asked in a most unfeeling manner, 
remarking Brown’s facial contortions. 

Brown groaned, and Herbert begged Cudworth to come in and 
sbut the door — the draught was unbearable — and have a cup of 
tea. 

‘ IN'othing particular,’ said Brown gloomily, ^only—she’s thrown 
me over.' 

‘Hooray!' said Cudworth, throwing his cap in the air and 
catching it ; ‘there’s some hope for yon now, Brown.’ 

He had never learnt the tiiio story of that photograph. 

‘ It served me right,’ said Brown very despondently, eating the 
muffin wdth some appetite. ‘ She never forgave me for being sent 
down. Her grandfather w’as an Archdeacon, and when she hojird 
I’d given up the Cburcb, and 1 was going into an oiUcein Ibe C’lty, 
or sheep farming in tlie colonie.s, she gave me up. It cost her a 
great deal, she said ; but she’s taken up since with a doctor in our 
part, and — and I believe she’s going to marry him.’ 

• ‘Whew!’ said Cudworth, with an unfeeling wbintle. ‘Grand- 
father an Archdeacon !’ 

He swallowed his tea and retreated up to his garret ; and they 
beard him singing on the way his favourite air, with variations : 

* Oh, Ivielvhl)iirv Prowri I oh, KicldJ-ury Brown ! 

What n simple oM nun you aie !‘ 

Geraint did not come up until the last night and the last train. 
An hour later, and lie could not have kept the term. 

Late as it wa-, became up to Ilcrheits room. He was now in 
bed, for he had boLii expecting him all day, and when he board the 
bustle of hi!5 arrival beneath he wont out on the landing and 
ebon ted out: 

‘ Hullo !’ 

‘ Hullo !' Geraint responded ; but the tone, hearty as it was, had 
not the old ling in it. 

He came up presently, w ith his big overcoat on that he bad worn 
for travelling. It was a bitter night, and he was smoking a huge 
cigar. 

When Herbert had put him in a chair — his be.*^ one — and taken 
a good look at him, he remarked two things : The fifftt, that the 
expression of his face had changed ; it was grave and calm, with the 
calmness of a settled purpose. And, secondly, that it had softened 
wonderfully daring these few weeks. It was no longer hard and 
oynicai 
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^ Well,’ lie said, gtretchin <5 out his legs before the cheerful blaze 
of the fire that Herbert had considerately kept up, * it’s all over T 

‘ What is all over ?’ Herbert asked. 

He had an impression of what was coming. 

*The beginning of the end,’ Geraint answered quieily, puiTiag 
away at his cigar. ‘ I have taken my last farewell of them I 
shall never see their faces again. I shall never see the old place 
again.’ 

He went on smoking as if he had said the most coramonpLice 

thing. 

* I — I hope you left good friends,’ said Herbert hesitatingly. * I 
hope there was no row.’ 

* Yes, thank God, I have that comfort ! We parted the best of 
friends. I stayed with them till the la'" t niomeiit. I coull not 
grudge them the last hour of my last vacation. Marv threw a slipper 
after me for luck ; I have it in my jmeket now.’ And he took oat 
of the pocket of bis overcoat a dainty lady’s clipper. ‘ And my old 
dog followed mo to the door. H<; is Kanie, and nearly blind. I 
have had him ever siiif'e I was a boy, and he sat on the doorstep 
and tvhined. The last iinprC'^ion I have of the home that will 
never be a borne to me again was the soond of the dear old dog’s 
lament — \^as the sight of !^Iary^ di ar fa 'e ’ 

He threw the end of the cigar into the lire, and rose up from his 
seat, sauntering towards the door, as if the conversation had grown 
Btuyud and uninlercstiing. 

Herbert drew his h uid 1 ^s ryes; he had piciirol in a 

moment the whole scene : the fair girl waning her adienx to the 
lover who«o face she would never sec again ; the dumb, faitliful 
brute, with the uncriiiiLr instinct of love, whining his sad lament 
for the tnasder he had h»v< d all lu"> life. 

H>h, Geraint,’ he exclaimed, moved out of himself, ‘it is not too 
late 

*It is quite too late, my dvar fvHow,’ Im said with a quiet smile, 
*As I told you before, 1 have counted the cost. My bap])inos% 
and the happim ss of the^**. are but as a fcatlser iu the 4jalance in 
comparison with my luvi* for lb be Hellenden.' 

Herbert was silent. He lUMr after thi.s tried to reason wdth 
him. lie kmov that Gciamt was as thoroughly persuaded of the 
folly of his own course as he was, and that reabou or wMrniiig w’ould 
be worse than nseksy. 

Spurway had clninged his rronis again at the beginning of the 
term, and had migrated into a magniticeiit suite of rooms in 
Keville’a Court, so Brown had n turned to his old quarters* He 
brought a veiy modest amount of goods and chattels back with him 
on this occasion. Remembering the uncertain tenure by wdiich he 
held his position there at all, with Mr. Routb’s threat, like the 
sword of Damocles, perpetually hanging over his head, perhaps it 
was wise to do so. 
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The humiliation of that last exodus, when even hiKS lamp and his 
coal-scuttle were sent after him, the new tenant declining to take 
them, was too fresh in his mind for him to bring anything with 
him that he could pos^ibly do without. There w'ere no photographs 
of Maria on the walls, and there was, alas ! no carpet on the floor ; 
but there was a capital Windsor chair, and a lot of bov)ks on the 
floor, that looked like work. 

He went to chapel the first morning with Herbert, and his braces 
did not provoke any expostulation** from the Dean ; and ho turned 
up again, a little late, twice during the week, and then came along 
break. 

His intentions were excellent ; but as he never got out of bed 
until the chapel bell had ceased ringing, he hadn't the chance of 
carrying them into efTect. 

Herbert was a prey to a good deal of uneasiness on his account. 
Brown was always a trouble to him. Pci Laps this was the reason 
he loved him, on the same piinciple that a mother always loves the 
ailing child of the family, who cfjves her more trouble than all the 
rest put together. She can better spare them than the ciippIe who 
has always been a care and an anxiety to her. 

That bill of Gniiley's was falling due shortly, and Brown had 
made no preparation to incc*t it. ("nle>> u couhl be renewed it 
meant ruin. It liad been leiiewcd once, and the interest tacked on 
to it, and it would be due again in a few wt* ks. 

Brown, who hubuually look a cheerful view of things, was 
always expecting *'onieihiiii/‘ to turn up. Ili’^easy nature led him 
to put ofi‘ the evil dav until it was upon hmi. He ne\(T disturbed 
bis mind with uiiMetiesand legieU until he was actually suil'ciing 
for the follies he deplored. 

But as the evil day drew nra’-er, ami nothing had turned up 
wherewith to meet it — some old bjd.«> had tin m <1 up, which the Cam- 
bridge tradesmen had considerately ^eiit in when they discovered 
that Brown had returned, but no ship had come sailing up the? 
and anchoring in the Hacks laden willi specie. coiiMgned to Hiuwu 
of Trinity— his cheerful face began to grow long and gloomy. 
That is, it did at bieakfast, where he -was utterly despoiuk nt. 
After lunch he was moie hopeful. At tea, especially in other 
men’s rooms, where the fragrant hcih may have had a finer 
flavour, he brightened consitierably ; and after Hall his pleasant 
face was as round and as clmerful as ever. 

Griuley passed by Herbert’s staircase now, when he went to 
Spurway 's rooms, and he generally passed by on the otlier side of 
the quad. There w'us a decided coldness betweefiu him and Geraint, 
and there were no other men on the staircase worthy of hia atten- 
tion. 

He met Brown one day in the quad soon afttr he came up, and 
inquired with an air of lender concern if be had made any prepara* 
tion to meet the bill. Brown replied that be hadn’t, and as far at 
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he could see, that he was not likely to, and begged Grinley to 
arrange with his friend for its renewal when it became due, 

‘ It is not held by any friend of mine/ Mr. Grinley replied stiffly ; 
*It wa§ purely a business transaction with a money-lender. I only 
undertook it to oblige you, Brown. I am very sorry that I did so, 
as it has not been met. I cannot give you any further assistance. 
I can only advise }ou, as a friend, to have the money ready by the 
time.' 

And so he went his way humming an opera air, and familiarly, 
capping the tutor and the Dean, who happened to be crossing the 
quad. He stood so well with the authorities, whether of his own 
college or the University, and was a personal* friend of the Sub- 
proctor. 

He had never got mixed up in any disiepu table proceedings ; he 
had never been in a row, or given the college authorities any 
trouble whatever all the time he had been up. He kept bis chapels 
when other men were in bed, and attended lectures with a 
regularity that won him the good opinion of the Professors ; and 
his gates — W'cll, that W'as a matter between him and his landlady. 
He had never occasion to attend a le\ee at the Dean’s to explain 
any irregularities. 

Poor Blown felt like a black sheep beside this spotless lamb, 
that wore the time-honoured gown of King's. There was very 
little of Brown's gown lef t to wear. It was rent in twain np the back, 
and had a jairged fiiiuje round the tail, that bis frkncls good- 
naturedly said repnsented, the battlements of Trinity, with a 
battlement or two missing. And hi.s cap was like the Queen of 
Sheba; it had no strength left in it, but hung down limp and 
dejected at each of the four corneis. He crept back to his rooms 
under the severe sciutiny of his tutor, a very disn putable mote in 
the sunshine of the Gi eat Court of Trinitv in his ragged gown, and 
burst into llerbeii's room. Ilaivard was there, and Jayne, who 
alwayf received him with open arms. 

He held.his tongue, but he flung off bis gown, and sat moodily 
by the fire, and lleiU rt noticed picseiuly that he bigaruto sbiver. 

‘Cold, old follow?’ be enquired, throwing the contents of the 
scuttle on the tire. 

‘ N — o — o,’ said Brown with chattering teeth ; *its no — o— thing, 
tha — a — nks.^ 

* But it is LomethiDg, rny dear fellow/ Jayne said, with some con- 
cern. ‘ Now, a cup of coffee would be just the Ihing.^ 

Brown smiled feebly, 

‘1 kn — o— ow you%av — cn't any bra— a — n — dy,but Geraint * 

he said, looking at Herbert. 

‘ All right/ said Herbert ; • I know w'hcrc he keeps it f and he 
flew down over the staircase to Geraint’s rooms, presently reappear- 
ing with a liqueur-bottle and a glass. 

*Now, old man V 
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He had potired out the brand}', and was holding it to Brown’s 
trembling lips, when Harvaid came up and put it quietly aside. 

‘Hold onT be said; ‘that’s the deviPs remedy. He always 
tempts a fellow when he’s weak. I’ll tell yon the best cure for the 
shivers. Have a turn with the gloves, Brown ?’ 

Now. Brown w’as a great band at sparring. It was one of the 
few things that he could do w’ell. If there had been a Tripos in 
that line, he would have taken very high honours. 

His eyes brightened in a moment. 

* Have you got any glo— o — ves ?’ 

Herbert made another raid on Geraint’s belongings, and brought 
up a couple of pairs* of gloves. 

They pushed aside the table, and made a clear space in the 
centre of the room, and the men .stood up. Brown was out of 
training, and Harvard had the advantage of several inches of arm, 
besides being a much heavier man. It was all Brown could do to 
keep on his legs. Harvard withstood his rushes like a stone 
wall, and Brown fairly winded himself in hi.s futile eirorts to get 
at him. In a fetv minutes he was glowin" all over wdth the exercise 
and excitement, and liad long ceas« d to shiver. 

Harvard laughed and thn oil’ the gloves. 

‘Now,’ be said, ‘which is the bo^t physic — the deviPs or mine ? 
Whenever you have a screw loose, old man, have a turn at the 
gloves. N(V.‘r mind if you haven’t anyo ne to set to with ; have a 
go at the wall.’ 

Brow'n took his advice^and whenever anything w*ciit wrong with 
him sparred at an imaginary antngonisi, in the toriu of a bubter he 
had set up agajnst his wall. Bit no amount of spariing wo.uld 
ward off the evil day. AVhen it w'as within appK achablo distance 
Grinley made him a very generous ofTtr. lie had gone over to 
Grinley’s rooms to talk the matter o\er with him. 

It was out of pure kindnev«, ho asMired him, that he took this 
trouble on his account, lie had no personal interest whnt<fver in 
the mattter. If Browm woxild tell bun exactly his circumstances, 
he would ‘advise him the best thing to be done. Bo Brown sat 
down, and poured out his simple story. 

Of his present means he bad nothing to tell. No goneron* 
allowance from the jiaternal coffers for the exp( ns«s incidental to 
a University career was his— only a «mall sum counted out care- 
fully from that slender home purse that iiad fo many claims upon 
it, at the beginning of each term. Of his future prospects there 
was little more to be said. There was the muniticent sum of two 
hundred pounds, the legacy of a maternal afint, coming to him 
when he attained the age of twenty-tlirec years ; and beyond this 
there was nothing for him to fail back upon, except, indeed, that 
little division which must come sore© sad — let us hope far-off- 
day, when the children in that humble vic.arage should be dispersed| 
and should receive the portion that appertained to them. 
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It was not a very hopeful look-out for the holder of the bill. 
Of course, if Brown should be ordained there would be an imme- 
diate access of capital in that splendid stipend that he would receive 
as a curate. 

Grinley's face grew darker as he listened to Brown's very straight- 
forward account of his future prospects, which, to do him justice, 
he told without the slightest ostentation. 

^ You should have explained all this before the bill was drawn/ 
Grinley said severely. * You have placed me in a very awkward 
position in introducing you to — to the person who advanced the 
inon€i^\* 

Brown ventured to say that there w^as no on5 regretted it so 
much as he did, but Grinley checked him impatiently. 

*It is too late to regret it now,’ he replied coldly. *I do not 
know what you think of the transaction, ]Vlr. Brown ; but it appears 
to mo, under the circumstances, that you have raised tins sura by 
very questionable means. It is impossible to say what view would 
be taken of it if it should happen to come into court ; but gentle- 
men do not usually raise money by — pardon my plainness — by such 
fraudulent means.’ 

Brown's face had assumed a grayish tint at the suggestion of the 
matter comiug^into court, and at Grinley 's last words it grew quite 
ghastly with mingled incredulity and horro’*. 

‘ You — you don't mean,’ he ga'^ped, ‘ ihat it isn't all square !’ 

‘It isn't square by any moans, Mr. Brown, to borrow so large a 
sum of money when you have no mean<, on your own showing, of 
repaying it. It quite comes, I should take it, under the catcgv*ry of 
an intended fraud.’ 

Brown turaed white to the lips. 

‘God forbid!’ he groaned, moved quite out of himself by the 
terriidc accu^'alion ; 'anything — anything but that !' 

And then he rtcolhcted himM-lf for a moinont. and, whh a cer- 
» tain dignity in the midst of his abjectness, he turned upon Grinley. 

* You — you- yourself .suggebted it. 1 should never have thought 
of such a thing.’ 

‘I did it to oblige you. My action in the matter was quite dis- 
interested/ 

‘But you had the money,’ Brown said feebly. 

‘1 had the sum you were indebted to me, 3Ir. Brown/ Grinley 
said cohlly ; ‘I advanced a large sum of nionoy to save }v\i from a 
di.-graceful row, I paid your debts at Ncwmaiket, and — and this 
is your gratitude !’ 

* I — 1 beg your pardcih,’ said Brown humbly ; ‘ I am very mneh 
obliged to }ou, I'm sure ; but I never thought it would come to 
this,' 

. • * Thei*e is but one thing to be done/ Mr. Grinley resumed with 
grave dcliberativeness, as if Brown’s apology were quite beneath his 
notice ; ‘ there is but one thing to be done," Mr. Brown, and that is 
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to pay the interest upon the amount until you are in a position to 
take up the bill. Now, for what length of time do you wish the 
bill to be renewed, if the party who holds it is willing upon these 
terms to renew it V 

Brown breathed more freely. 

* Oh, if you would !’ ho gasped. ‘ In a year from this time I shall 
have come into that legacy, and then I can pay the remainder by 
degrees.’ 

‘I will write to the holder of the bill,’ said the other, with a 
coldly coiidoscending air that nipped Brow'us expressions of grati- 
tude in the bud, ‘and submit your proposal to him ; but I am not 
at all prepared to say that he will accept it.’ 

A few days after this interview, Brown received a communication 
from Grinley to the efTeet that the bolder of the bill had consented, 
in consideration of the sura of fifty pounds being paid as interest, 
to renew the bill for twelve calendar months — conditionally on the 
said sum of fifty pounds being paid on the day that the bill became 
due. 

Brown received this communication with wholly unmixed feelings. 
He had long been a prey to foolUb and unavailing remorse, but now 
that had given place to despair. 

It was all very well for Grinley to talk about fifty pounds, but 
bow was he to raise fifty pounds ? * lie dared not apply to his 
father. He had already neaily broken the dear old fellow’s heart, 
and drained hia slender exchequer, lie could not confide in his 
tutor : be had never yet gone to him in any perplexity, and Mr. 
lloutb’s cold, uns>mpallieiic manner rather repelled than invited 
confidence. He had no one to confide ui in his trouble but 
Herbert, who was }ouiiger and more ]iiex[)erienced than himself. 

Herbert nived, in his fooli>h, impetuous manner, more than 
Brown. He would have talked the matter over with Jayne and 
Harvard, or got Geraint to help him ; but Brov u was so proud, or 
shy, or haunted with a dreadful fear of the tiausac lion, 'which be 
had now come to look upon as fraudulent and cj-iminal, being 
known, that he bound Herbert down in the most solemn manner 
to keep his secret. And so he went on his sorrowful way, fretting 
bis heart out as the awful day approached when the biil fell due, 
and being as powerless to provide the interest as he would h.ive 
been to provide the principal, if !Mr. Grinley had not used his 
friendly interest to induce the holder to accept the generous 
terms 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A RTJBY NECKLACE. 

Geraint had altered w'^nderfully this term. A look of strong, 
settled serenity had taken the place of the air of indolent, cynical 
indifference that used to characterize him. 

He had changed, but he had changed for the better. 

He went to the house at Chesterton every night that 
Bellenden received her friends ; twice if not three times a week. 
Whether his visits were welcome or not he went, "and allowed him- 
self, no doubt, to be blackmailed like any ingenuous freshman. 
Herbert remarked, when he visited the house again, after a long 
absence, that there were none of the old set there. No men of 
their second year, only smooth-faced freshmen, who, with their 
term’s allowance in their pockets, rushed greedily at the bait. 

There were no lovely girl-undergraduates from Girton or Newn* 
ham waiting to be wooed in the soft, rosy light of Miss Bellenden’s 
fairy lamps now. The society of the Myrtles, Chesterton, had 
changed since Herbert's last visit. The ladies’ colleges were no 
longer represe;ited, though there was a fair sprinkling of freshmen ' 
from nearly every college in Cambridge, Consequently, there was 
less music, and the real business of the evening being unti-ammell^d, 
began earlier— an important consideration for men in their first 
year. 

There was a great deal less coffee consumed, though it was still 
en h’^Ulence^ but champagne flowed freely. 

Julie came in rather late, and alone \ Spurway was not with her. 
Miss Bellenden received her with her accustomed grace, and intro- 
duced her to Herbert as Madam Spurway. 

‘ Oh, I forgot/ hhe said, checking herself, ‘ You are old friends ; 
yon cora^e from the same county.’ 

Herbert brushed his reddest, but Julie was quite at her ease. 
She had such a delightful manner, wherever she had acquired it, 
and withal was so charmingly droll, that the foolish undergraduate 
forgot all about the trouble she had been the cause of, and his vir- 
tuous scruples about touching pitch, before the evening was half 
over. 

Julie was pinker than ever — at least, her complexion was — and 
there was some wonderful pigment beneath her eyes that increased 
tlieir brilliancy. She wore jewels on her pretty throat, and her 
hire arms, and her bcRom ; but bright as they w^ere. gleaming on 
her white skin, and amid the laces of her rich dress, they were dim 
beside the living light that flashed from her sparkling eyes. 

• llebe Bellenden, after the first cold greeting, kept "apart from 
her ; and Herbert thought he traced beneath the habitual coldness 
and indifference of her manner a veiled impatience of Julie’a 
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presence there. Grinley was by her side, bland and smiling ; 
looking at the two, seated side by side in the soft rosy ligi 
Herbert could not help thinking how well they were matched. ^ 

Perhaps others thought so, too, for he saw a scornful smii 
curling the corner of Hebe's lips as she glanced across the table a 
Geraint. They were playing at the same table, with a few othe* , 
men ; but most of the men crowded round J ulie. She had admirers 
without end; and she exerted all her little arts, that Herbert knew 
so well, to attract the foolish, innocent fellows. Grinley was her 
partner ; and the moths that fluttered round that attractive table 
had to pay dearly for the smiles she was pleased to bestow upon 
them. » 

Herbert, sitting moodily in a corner, dull and neglected, knowing 
nobody, ^watched the little games of cross-purposes that w'ere being 
played before his eyes, in the position of a spectator who had the 
key to several mystcric'^. 

He saw more clearly now than he had done on the occasion of his 
former visits. He had been behind the scenes, an it were, and had 
a private introduction to the skeleton of the Myrtles. It was 
rattling its dry bones now, but the buzz of talk drowned the un- 
pleasant sound. There was — well, if not exactly a frown, which 
is not w’ell-brcd in receiving visitors — there were lines above Miss 
Beilendeu’s level brows as she glanced over to the fable where 
Madam fepurway and Giinley had all the fun, and all the talk, and, 
as it ha])pened, all the luck to thera«;clves. 

Not that 3Iiss Bellenden couhl complain ; her usual good fortune 
had attended her to-night ; but Hebe had been losing all the 
evening, IShe rose from the table presently, and piisbed the cards 
from her w’earily, and with what Herbert, holding the clue of 
several mysteries in his hands, thought an air of disgust and 
loathing, she went over to the piano. 

Geraint whispered a few words to him as he sauntered, through 
the room, and presentlj^ took the vacant seat beside the piano. In 
pursuance of Geraint's entreaty, Herbert got up froni bis corner 
and crossed over to the table that Hebe had ri.seii from. * Ho 
paused for a moment behind Grinley, and in that moment, when 
his neighbourhood was unsuspected, intercepted a flash of intelli- 
gence from J ulie’a bright eyes to her partner op]>o8ite. Herbert 
had seen that look before in another woman's eyes, and he recog- 
nised it in a moment. Julie had been an apt pupil. 

He sat down somewhat unwillingly at the table, in Geraint’s 
seat, and played sixpenny nap with the boys^until Geraint rose to 
go. 

‘ How blind they must bo !’ he said to himself, as he looked 
across the room to the lovers at the piano. There was no mistaking 
the passion in Goraint’s eyes as he lieut over Hebe ; the flame that 
had smouldered all the evening had burst into a biaise now, 
Herbert was so sorry for him, but he could not bdlp being touoh^ 
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'Aff that gacred fire that was shining in his frank bine eyes, in his 
Jjuder devotion to this woman who was so unworthy of him — at 
mst, in Herbert's eyes. 

* And Hebe ? Well, be couldn’t see anything but her back hair, 
it was the loveliest hair in the world— every thread of it was living 
gold ; but it was not expressive of any deep feeling. 

Grinley rose presently, and asked Hebe to sing. There was a 
“ he;ip of songs on the piano, and Geraint picked out one and opened 
it before her. She was striking the first notes, when Grinley, with 
his shining smile and his shining teeth, stooped over her, and gaid 
a few words in her ear. She turned just a shade pale under her — 
her becoming colour, and ^jut the song aside, •selecting another 
from the heap. 

Perhaps he was not so blind as he seemed. 

Geraint rose at once to go, and Hebe said good- night without 
taking her eyes of! the music before her. 

* I have lost five shillings for you,’ said Herbert ruefully, as they 
wended their way homeward in a decidedly disagreeable storm of 
rain and sleet. Ho had only his gown over his dress suit ; and as 
undergraduates have a lecognised law that umbrellas arc wholly 
inadmissible, under any circumstances, with academicals, the 
foolish fellow was entirely at the mercy of the elements. 

Ho preserved his dignity, but ho caught a cold. 

‘If you had lost five pounds I should have been dedi gh ted, ^ said 
Gemint gaily. ‘ Hebe has promised to come down to the river and 
see us start to-morrow ; and there is something she has overheard 
about your fiicmd llrown she wants to tell y<m, if you can get an 
opportunity of speaking to her on the bank. You’ll have to dodge 
it — take an opportunity when Miss Bellenden is eng aged. Couldn’t 
joa pretend to coach them in the technicalities of the race, walk- 
ing with them up the bank, and then take your chance ?* 

* What can she know about it V’ said Herbert. 

‘ It i^omething important, I think, or she wouldn’t be so much 
in earmijst. *1 fancy Brown has been mixed up with Grinley in 
some shady transactions, hasn’t he ? Before he went aiown I 
mean ?’ 

The wind was blowing unspeakably over Magdalene Bridge, and 
Herbert lost his cap and his dignity, too, in a race all through 
Bridge Street after it ; and when he caught it up he was much 
too busy shaking the wet out of it to answer Geraint’s question. 

He went down to the river next day when the eights were out 
practising, and met the Miss Bellendens on the bank. Madam 
Spurway was there t<1b ; she had left her dogcart in the road, and 
was walking on the towpath iu a severe tailor-made costume, with 
a coquettish little hat, and a fierce-looking bull-dog following at 
• her heels. 

This was not the first time that Herbert had met her on the tow- 
path when the eights were practising. Julie was ubiquitous. 
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Wherever there were masculine eyes in sufficient numbers to 
admire her she was to be found. He saw her often enough drivinff 
through the town, with a bull-dog in front and a tiger behind, and 
at University matches and sports, where the female portion of the' 
visitors gave her a wide berth. But she was not dismayed by the 
coldness of her reception. The cold shoulder was no strange joint 
to J ulie. It had been the pitce de resistance of her youth. 

Hebe Bellenden detached herself from the others, and, on the 
pretext of asking Herbert some questions about the crews, loitered 
with him for a few seconds on the bank. 

‘You have a friend, a Mr. Brown ?’ she said hurriedly. *Tell 
me, has he any transactions with — with Mr. Griuley, that are 
causing him any uneasiness 

‘ He has very serious transactions with Mr. Grinley,* Herbert 
answered in a low voice, bending down over her, but with his 
attention entirely concentrated on the river (Miss Bellenden had 
missed Hebe, and was looking round), ‘ that are causing him the 
greatest uneasiness.* 

‘ Does he owe him money ? Don’t look at me ; keep your eyes 
on the river.’ 

She was so absorbed by what was passing on the river, that she 
bad raised her dainty little eyeglass, and was surveying some 
distant object through it. 

‘ Yes.* 

‘ How much ?* She was so occupied with that distant object 
that she did not see Miss Bellcnden’s impatient gesture. 

‘ Two hundi-ed and fifty pounds — ^and interest,* 

‘When is it due T 
‘ To-morrow.* 

‘ To-morrow ! — so soon ?' 

‘ Yes ; but there will be three days* grace. It might be three 
years so far as Brown is concerned. It is impossible for him to 
meet it,* ® 

They were standing in a little knot of spectators^ who were 
watching the boats turn the corner. It was a most engrossing 
spectacle, and Miss Bclleuden’s attention was diverted. 

‘ What will he do V* 

‘ He can do nothing. It means ruin.* 

‘ Cannot his friends help him ?’ 

‘ He dare not ask his friends. God knows, I would help him 
willingly, if I bad the money. Fifty pounds would save him — 
would stave it ofP — for a year.* 

‘And he cannot possibly raise this? — Kec^p your eyes on the 
boats ; point to them quickly — don't look at me.* 

She was so eager in the interest she feigned that again she 
missed her sisfter’s impatient summons. 

‘He cannot possibly raise it.’ 

‘And he is your friend ? I’m very sorry. You are looking at 
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me — see, they have turned the corner !’ and llchc Bellenden 
hurried on to join her sislcr. 

‘He is rny deare.'^t friend. Ho is the best fellow in the world. — 
Yes, they turncyl the corner splendidly. Wo are sure to make one 
bump, if not two !’ 

‘You will catch a coll standing about on the bank, Hebe, and 
you’ll be hoarse for a week. 1 didn’t know' that you W'erc so in* 
teresled in the boats.’ 

Miss Bellenden spoke sharply. The wind was cold—one of 
those stiff north-rasters which may be enjoyed any day in the 
earlj^ spring moiitliH on the Tiong llcach, where the wide fields^ on 
either side of the Cam stretch themselves as %tly as possible, so 
as not to oUer any obstacle in the way of a good blow. 

Herbert said nothing to lirown about this conversation. What 
was the use of it ? lie did ask himself what interest Hebe 
Bellenden could ])ossibly take in Brown’s concerns, seeing that she 
did not even know him. ' 

Geraint, all aglow from the boats, joined him on Midsummer 
Common. His frank face was fluslied with the exertion, and 
bis crisp, fair curls were tumbled wdth the wind, and his thin 
blazer served only to display the splendid proportions of his 
magnificent frame. Ho had a w’oullen scarf wound round his 
throat, but he had no overcoat, and he ran by Herbert’s side? 
across the common and dowm Jesus Lane on their way back to 
Trinity. 

* Well,’ he said, as he panted by his side, ‘you saw her?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Herbert bad no hesitation in talking over Brown’s affairs with 
Hebe, but with Geraint it w’as quite another thiug. 

‘ Well T he inquired, 

* Well ?’ said Herbert. 

He didn’t like to dissimulate with Geraint, but he was not at 
liberty io repeat the conveivation. 

‘ Oh, 1 hejj your pardon,’ said Geraint stiflly ; that is, as stiffly 
Its he couhl under the circumstances with the wind in his teeth and 
out of breath wdth ruuning ; ‘ I didn’t know there was Anything 
private.’ 

Herbert would have explained or said something to pacify him 
if he had given him the chance ; but Geraint turned into another 
man’s rooms in Jesus Lane, and he had to pursue his wmy back to 
Trinity alone. 

He saw no more of Geraint that night, and Brown was so 
miserable and deines^d that he didn’t go to Hall, and kept his oak 
sported all the evening. 

Cud worth had met him during the day coming out of a chemist's 
shop ill the Petty Cury looking very wdiite and Surried. 

‘I didn’t liVi the look of him,’ said Gudworth, wagging his head 
with an air of grave concern, * so I just stepped in and bought 

10 
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some ean de Cologne, and asked casually '•what he had been up to. 
Kow, what on earth do you think ho wanted V 

* Pm sure I don’t know,’ said Herbert, turning white. 

‘ Why, prussic acid, of all things in the world ! J ust as If 
chemists sold that over the counter like carbonate of soda ! It 
strikes mo there's somolbing up with Brown ; he ought to be 
watched.’ 

It struck Herbert so too. He remembered all at once that that 
miserable bill fell due to-morrow. His conscience quite pricked 
him for having left Brown alone so hmg, so with a beating 
heart he stepped over to Browm's door and thundered upon his oak. 

It was one of their old signals when Brown lived in a state of 
siege, before the duns were paid off at such a fearful cost. Brown 
did not respond to the signal at once, and Herbert repeated it, 
while Oudwoith stood by^ with au unmistakable look of alarm 
on his face. 

The door was opened presently by Brown, who had groped bis 
way to it in the dark. 

There was scarcely any fire in the grate, and the lamp was not 
lit. The men lighted his lamp, and stirred up his firo into a cheer- 
ful blaze and made his kettle boil, and insisted on his drinking 
some coffee. His commons were on the table untouched for the 
day ; and Cud worth suddenly remembered that he had had some 
wonderful potted turkey, * that beat all tbe;^d/c fie foie, gras in the 
•world to shivereens,’ as he expressed it, that had been sent to him 
from home ; and be fl^'W up the ladder-case to hi« garret and 
brought it clown, and sat by singing ridiculous snatches of comic 
songs, while Brown made a substantial meal. 

They waited till his old happy nature asserted itself, and bis fit 
of the blues had quite disappeared, and then they went back, not 
•without some trepidation, to their room'?. 

‘ Good night, old fellow,’ said Brown, when Herbert went away ; 
* there are yet two more days. Perhaps something will turr^up \* 

Nothing did turn up except the wettest and dreaiiest of February 
moT-nings. 

There •was not a sign of a sail on the Cam as it wound sluggishly 
through the Backs. There were thousands of ever-widening 
circles on its surface as the rain poured steadily down, but no 
barque from isles afar, with impatient keel grounding in the bank 
off Trinity. 

No. Brown’s ship had not come in during the night. And it 
didn’t come in during that long dreary February day. He didn’t 
go down the river to look for it, but sat in rooms with his oak 
spmted, looking gloomily out into the Groat Court. 

Herbert went over once or twice to see things were all right, and 
to pile up Brown’s fire, which, cold as it was, he forgot to mend, 
but sat through the day in his solitary arm-chair, with his face 
buried iu his hands, a prey to unavailing remorse. 
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The next day paRf»cd just as miserably, except that instead of 
rain there was a mist — a thick gray Cambridge mist blotting and 
blurring out all the familiar objects in the Great Court, the 
fountain, the hall, the chapel, and swallowing up the ghostly figures 
of the men as they hurried across it— a regular wet blanket over 
everything, 

Herbert didn’t care to leave Brown alone on the staircase, so he 
didn’t go to chapel. The bell had ceased ringing, and the last 
surplice flying across the court had been swallowed up by the fog, 
and the night was clodng in. 

H’e had not lit his lamp, and ho sat in the, gloaming staring 
moodily into his fire, thinking of the little mother: he always 
thought of her at this twilight hour, of tho.'G ha])p 3 ’ days that 
seemed so lon<g ago, when he n-efl lo burst in free-h fiom school ; 
when the mists of that wet AV’^est-i'onntry were creeping up from the 
river, and sAvallowing up all the little white towni of Bideford — all 
but the dear old familiar cottage, w'here a fire blazed upon the 
hearth, and a table was spread with the simple fare, and a dear 
face beamed with the tenderest welcome ! 

He saw it all now, as he looked into the glowing embers. He 
heard the well-remenibercd accents of the dear voice that he had 
not heard for, oh. so long ! when there came a low* rap at his door 
and it slowly opened. 

He .saw it was a tvoman’s figure, as he rose from his seat with a 
stmnge expectancy. Was it tlie little mother ? 

The room was so dark, and the lady was veiled, but the figure 
was familiar. She came hurricdl}’ forw*ard to the table where he 
was standing with his heart strangely beating. It was Hebo 
Bellenden. 

* Miss Bellenden !’ he exclaimed in a tone of surprise. 

‘ Hush !’ she said, raising her hand with a warning gosture. * Xo 
one rau§t know that I am here— that I have been here. I can trust 
you, Mr. Flowers ; I have trusted you before.' 

Herbert Sowed his head, and waited for her to speak further, to 
explain this unlooked-for visit, 

‘Your friend, Mr. Brown,' she began ncrvousls^, and speaking in 
a low, hurried voice, ‘is unable, you to— to meet a liability ho 
has incurred ; and the payment of the interest would give him 
time ?’ 

She paused and looked up into Herbert s face. 

* Yes,' he said sadly ; * it would give him time ; but he cannot 
raise the money.’ • 

‘ I do not know Mr. Brown,' she said softl v, still looking at 
Herbert with an expression he had never seen before in her beau- 
tiful dark eyes ; * but he is a friend of yours, and he is in trouble.’ 

‘ He is in great trouble 1' Herbert said gravely. 

‘I have no money ; I would let him have it willingly if I had, 
for yonr sakej Mr. Flowers ; but I have some jewellery that would 
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fetch something, that would nearly— nearly, if not quite, cover the 
amount. Will you, as his friend, sell it. or pawn it ; any jeweller 
will lend you money upon it. See, the stories are real !’ 

She opened a little case she had concealed beneath her cloak as 
she spoke, and flashed before Herbert's astonished eyes the ruby 
neckkxce that she had worn on that eventful night. 

The fire leaped up into a sudden flame, and shone upon the gems 
that she held in her hand, every separate ruby flashing in the fire- 
light like a drop of blood. 

Herbert remembertd thorn quite well, and the scene, as it had so 
often done before, rose up before him. 

‘I — I do not think I am justified in — in accepting this sacrifice, 
Miss Bellenden,’ he stammer ed, drawing back involuntaiily from 
the proffered gift. 

‘ It is no sacrifice,’ she said impatientl}- ; ‘it is my pleasure to 
do it. Will you or will you not save your friend ?’ 

‘ I have no choice if you put it in that way,* said Herbert 
humbly ; ‘ but may I tell Brown who it is that has come to bis 
assistance ?’ 

‘ You will not tell !Mr. Brown anything !’ she said liaugbtily, 

* It is for your sake, not for jMr. Brown's, that I take this unusual 

arse.’ 

Her colour deepened as she was speaking, and her voice was 
tremulous, and Herbert saw that the hand that gathered up the 
jewels into the case trembled. 

‘ I must not appear in thi" ; and lie —he must never know.* 

She made a motion with her hand that ner]>crt quite understood 
as meaning Geraint, and if he had not, the tell-tale blush upon her 
lovedy face would have told him. 

‘ But who — W'herc am 1 to ^ay the money came from ?’ Herbert 
blurted out in the awkwardest way in the world. 

‘ From wherever you like, Powers,’ ?he said, her eyes kindling 
and her cheeks flushing, ‘It is not often one ciiu repay an 
obligation so easily. I owe you more than I can evei» repay yon. 
If you wjll promise me that your frivnd Khali never know w’hero 
this money has come from, I am sure I can trust your honourable 
word.’ 

But Herbert did not promise her. He looked into her eyes ; 
they were soft and tender, and w'et with tears ; and a mad impulse 
came over him to go down on his knees before her, now that this 
mood was on her, and beg her to spare his friend — to spare 
Geraint. 

Did she read this purpose in his eyes ? 

She dropped her veil and gathered her cloak hurriedly around 
her. 

‘ I have stayed too long,’ she said ; ‘ the men will be coming out 
of chapel soon. You wrill keep my secret, Mr, Flowers ?’ 

She bowed her head haughtily with her old, cold, disdainful 
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manner, and walked over to the door, Herbert opened it for her, 
and went down the staircase with her. The organ was rolling out 
its final benediction, and the white-robed congregation was pouring 
out of the chapel door, but before it could reach across the Great 
Court the fog had swallowed up the retreating figure of Hebe 
Bellenden. 


CHAPTEB XX. 

‘lead us not into temptation/ 

• All within was noise of sonps and clapping hands, 

And boys that crashed the glass and beat the floor.’ 

It was already too late for Herbert to be seen in the streets of 
Cambridge without his academicals, and be hesitated to wear the 
gown of Trinity on this his first visit to a pawnbroker. 

lie knew exactly where to find one, for he had had serious 
thoughts more than once of raising money on the old coach’s silver 
inkstand. 

He went in modestly the next morning and requested to see the 
owner of the establishment. The young man in attendance, when 
he learned the nature of his errand, explained to him, with a 
sev'erity of manner that w^as quite new to him in dealing with Uni- 
vensity tradesmen, that such transactions were conducted in an office 
round the corner. 

Herbert found the door, and in the entry was confronted by a 
row of inner doors opening into sepaiate loose-boxes. There was 
a tenant already in the one bo entered. A woman with an infant 
in her arms was pleading hard for the loan of a half a crown for a 
little worn circlet of gold that lay upon the counter. It was the 
old story she w^as repcating—husbaud out of work, and children 
cryingifor bread. 

It's the.Iast thing left, Mr. Jones, ^ she was saying when Herbert 
came in, ‘Everything's gone, bit by bit ; it’s all we've got to live 
upon till my man gets about again. Make it half a crow'n 

‘ Eightceupence/ said the man— ‘ not u penny more ; it's worn so 
thin that it’s only fit for breaking up.’ 

‘ Two shillings, then !’ she pleaded. 

‘ Eighteenpence, for the last time ; now, will you have it or 
leave it ?’ 

He threw the money down upon the counter, and the woman 
took it reluctantly •but greedily, with a dreadful hunger ia her 
eyes. 

Herbert opened the door for her to pass out, and as the east 
wind swept in from the street the child in her arras, so scantily 
protected from the cold by her thin shawl, began to cry. 

It was Tommy’s little brother, 
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Herbert drew back flushed and shamefaced, and laid the case with 
Hebe Bellenden^s jewels on the counter. 

‘ How much the man asked, eyeing the gems with provoking 
indiffei-ence, 

‘ As much as you can lend me upon them,^ Herbert answered 
modestly. 

‘ How much ?’ he repeated impatiently ; * name your figure.^ 

‘ I want fifty pounds,’ Herbert said, blushing in spite of himself. 

The man laughed a little low chuckle. 

‘ I’ll tell 5’ou what I’ll do,’ he said, holding the rubies so that the 
light fell upon them : ‘I’ll let you have twenty* five pounds. Not 
a penny more.* * 

Herbert took the money, and a little cardboard ticket bearing hia 
name and address, ‘Flowers, of Trinity,’ and went his way. 

He was too new to the sLame and shifts of poverty to give a 
false name and a false address. 

He went up to Brown’s room with a lighter heart than he had 
had for many a day, and a heavier pocket, lie had never had so 
much money in his posscs'-ion in his life before. Brown was sitting 
before the fire, with his face buried in bis hands, and his breakfast 
untasted on the table. 

He did not look up when Herbert came in. 

* Hullo !’ Herbert bawled out when he opened the door ; ‘cheer 
up, old man ; your .chip's come m 1* 

‘ My ship ?’ Brown repeated in a dazed manner, 

‘ Yes ; it’s just come up the Bucks. Now what do you say to 
that for a cargo 

He took out the twenty^fivc sovereigns from his pocket in one 
big handful, and threw them down on the table before Brown. 
The gleam of the gold, the light in Ilcibert's eyes, the suddenness 
of the whole thing, took his breath away, and he sat blaring 
stupidly at him across his untasted meal. 

* Good heavens !’ he exclaimed, ‘ where did it come from f 

‘Never mind where it came from, old man ; there it is, a loan 

from an .unknown friend, that you can repay any day 'whenever 
you’ve got the money.’ 

* But I must know who I am indebted to,* Brown said 
nervously, looking at the shining heap with eyes of wonder. ‘ I 
— I really could not accept a loan under such circumstances. You 
haven’t been talking of my atlairs to anyone, Flowers T 

Herbert put on his most pnucely air. 

‘ I have not spoken about your affairs to any man in Cambridge, 
Mr. Brown,’ he said sliffly. * 

‘ Oh, come now,’ said Brown humbly ; ‘ Fm very sorry, I am 
sure ; I didn’t mean that, Flowers. I have been so upset lately I 
didn’t know what I was saying. Of coarse I will take it, and 
gladly. I shall accept it as from you, and some day, my dear boy, 
when I get wy first stipend, I shall repay it.’ 
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Ha was quivering with emotion, and his simple face was glowing 
like coals as be counted out the gold on the table, 

‘ I should go to Grinlcy at once,* said his Mentor, standing by, 

* and offer him half a year’s interest. Perhaps by that time you 
may see your way to take the accursed thing up, or find the money 
to renew it.* 

* Pll go over after breakfast,* said Brown eagerly ; ‘ you’ll come 
with me 

‘ No,* Herbert said, shaking his head decidedly ; ‘I’d rather not 
be mixed up in it. There is no need for you to tell him where the 
money came from ; only"mind and get a proper receipt.* 

‘ Trust me for that,* said Brown gaily ; ‘ I shall be as wi'^e as a 
serpent by-and-by ;* and his round face was beaming as if he had 
never had a care in his life. 

Herbert didn’t see anything more of Brown until night. Instead 
of his usual afternoon grind on the Trumpington road, he went 
with Jayne to Barnwell. 

It was dingier and drearier than ever by daylight, and a 
February fog, that chilled one to the bone, rendered distant objects 
indistinct, and near ones more squalid and repulsive than ever. 
The fog had sw'allowed up all the towers and steeides of the 
churches, bdt it made the lights burning in the publichouse 
windows, b(‘hind the red curtains, more brilliant by comparison 
—a deep glowing red, gleaming like evil eyes out "on the bleak 
waste of the long, fiat, straggling streets. The smoke that had 
ascended from the many chimneys had been stopped half-way, 
and, mingling with the fog swooped down over Barnwell in a 
murky, visible, tangible atmosphere of pea-soup colour. 

In this melancholy place they came across Harvard. It was too 
foggy on the river for the eights to be out, so he bad given up the 
afternoon to his boys in Barnwell. His hands vrere empty, but 
Jayne’i were full of tnacts, which be had been leaving at poor 
houses that he had passed, wherever they would receive them. 

He put fhem into his pocket when Harvard came u]). 

‘ He’s a dear fellow,’ he explained apologetically, * but he doesn’t 
like tracts.’ 

Herbert smiled. He was very much of Harvard’s way of 
thinking ; he hadn’t much opinion of tracts himself, however nice 
and awakening they might happen to be. He had an old-ftishioned 
belief that the nearest w'ay to the hearts of men and tvomen, and 
emphatically children, lay through their stomachs. 

The gi*eat Teacher, who knew more about human nature than 
His disciples, Irecogiiiscd this fact when Ho made the famished 
multitude sit down on the hillside, and fed five thousand with that 
wonderful food that was consumed without diminishing. Depend 
upon it, His gracious message went home to the hearts of the men and 
women of old more readily after that miraculous meal than when 
they were exhausted with hunger by the way. 
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Herbert remembered the morning’s incident, and the |»i ached 
face of Tommy’s little brother. He told the story to the two men 
as they walked through the street that Poverty has cl iiined for its 
oytn. He didn’t explain how it was he came to bo there, to over- 
hear the conversation ; he left the men to draw their own 
conclusions. He was not the first undergraduate in Cambridge 
that bad stood in need of pecuniary assistance ; and there was no 
University chest now, as there was in old time, to advance money 
to needy students. 

Harv^ard was for finding the woman out at once, but Jayne 
stopped him. , 

‘ The fact is,’ he said modestly, ‘ I’ve given her a shilling a week 
ever since the middle of last term ; and if we can make it, between 
us, half a crown, and let her have it regiilaily, it'll bo better than 
anything spasmodic and occasional.’ 

They made up the sum before they left Ihirnwell, Herbert 
promising his little weekly sixpence to the other men’s shillings. 
It onl}’' meant in his case sixpcniiyworth of denial in one form or 
another ; he hadn’t arrived yet at tliat luxurious form of philan- 
thropy that costa nothing. His expenses were already cut down 
to the lowest ebb. The daily round fnrnish<‘d more than he a'‘ked 
or desired — room and to spare for hourlv sucnficcs and denials. 

Brown was not m his room after Hall, but Heibcrt met him 
later on in the evening in Cleraint s room, whi( b was the report, not 
only of the men of his staircase, but of many other staircases in 
Trinity. He never had any need to ask his tiumds to wine in the 
usual ceremonious way ; they came in unasked — ‘dropped in’ as 
they termed ii 

There was a post-prandial wine in Ocraiiit’s ho^^pi table rooms 
everj' day, and cards — not unfieu.ueiitly late into the night The 
highest play in Trinity, which was sa\ing a good d(»ab and the host 
comic song, which ^vas, ]ierhaps, saving more, were to hq found 
here. It ought to have been a selcei '^ociet y ei i ich men, but poor 
men had an unfortunate habit of ■■ diopping in.’ 

Brown*had obviously no right theie, witli his slender purse, and 
bis tears of remoi^e scarci ly yet dry, and tho'so repeated vows of 
amendment still fret'll on his lips. Herbert may have thought so 
as he looked across the table and saw him pluNUig nap witli a 
blissful unconsciousness of wrong-doing. 

He was looking so happy and eager, so entirely ab^^orbed in the 
game, that Herbert thought, after the anxiety he had been a prey 
to during the past week, this little breaking put wouldn i do ban 
much harm. 

He badn’fc the heart to take him away ; besides, he remembered 
that Brown hadn’t anything to lose beyend, maybe, a few loose 
sixpences. 

Geraint begged him to sit down and take a hand, the stakes were 
very low, and he mechanically put his hands in his pockets. T Wt 
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were no loose sixpences the>re. Kothing, indeed bnt his keys. He 
rattled them drearily, and went out. Clearly it was no place for 
him. 

Later in the evening, after a couple of hour:»^ work, he went over 
to his ncighbour^s room, but Brown w’as not there. His fire was 
out, and his lamp had burnt low ; but the room was empty. 

He -went back into his own room and stirred up his fire into a 
cheerful blaze, and sat down before it to wait up for Brown. 

He waited up certainly, but he fell fast asleep in his chair, and 
was roused suddenly, it might have been hours after, by the 
slamming of the oak on llie other side of the landing. 'He didn’t 
know how long he had slept, his fire was out, and his watch 
had run down, and it was clearly too lato to pay visits to his 
friends. 

It wii.s very shivery in that narrow inner college bedroom, and he 
hurriedly ])reiiared to retire to rest. 

Th<‘re was an old-fasliioried custom he still kept up, that worn strip 
of carpet beside hi^ bed attested it.s regularity, and while kneeling 
there, very cold and slcejiy, and by no means a prey to any ex- 
citement or alarms, a strange thing happened. 

* Flowers b FIowoi-s !’ 

He heard the voice quite distinctly calling him. It was no 
strange voice, and it did not cause his pulse to quicken. He paused 
and listened, and finding all was quiet, repeated rather sleepily the 
old familiar petition of his childhood. 

* Flow ers T 

The voice w’us louder and more imperative, and he rose at once 
from his knees and went into the outer room. It was quite empty, 
and so was the landing beyond. lie panscAi, looking down the dark 
staircase where the cold night air w’as coming up sharp as a double- 
edged razor. There tvas nothing else coming up or going down 
that I^rbert could see, and he turned back shivering to his own 
room, \shen again he heaid hismuue repeated. 

‘ Flowers 

The voice was nt his elbow. It came from Brotvii^s room. 

And then a stranger thing still happ<»ncd, which he could never 
explain. He did not knock loudly at the door as was his w’out, but 
be went quietly over and tried it.' It tvas fastened. 

Some strange, inexplicable impulse made him creep noiselessly 
back to his own room and find the key of his oak. He bad never 
tried it to Brown's door, and it w'as the mo'<t unlikely thing in the 
“world that it wouhKit. llis hands trombUd with eagerness as he 
put it in the latch and turned it. It fitted perfectly, and the heavy 
oak door swung noiselessly back. 

There was a thin line of light l^cncath the inner door, and as 
Herbert stood there, with an indefinable fear making his heart 
stand still, a faint metallic sound came from the room beyond* 
Click! 
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His band ^was already on the handle of the door, and he opened 
it noiselessly. But even as it swung slowly back there was a fiasb 
and a report that echoed awfully up the silent staircase. 

Herbert had sprung forward — believer after knew how he did it. 
He covered the whole of the space from the door to the table, 
where the wretched man was standing with a revolver in his hand, 
in one leap, and knocked the dreadful thing aside, and it had gone 
off harmlessly. He was grappling with him in a moment, fighting 
fiercely for the possession of the weapon. Brown struggled with 
the madness of despair, and when Herbert closed with him and 
threw him on the ground, and wrenched it from him, the sweat 
gathered on his forehead in great drojis. 

They stood confronting each other— Brown ghastly pale with 
that cold sweat on his brow, and his breath coming painfully, and 
Herbert, white to the lips, but cool and determined, and with the 
cruel toy in his hand that he had wrested from him with 
death lurking in every chamber. 

* Oh, Brovin !' was all he could say. 

The wretched creature covered his eyes and cowered before him. 
He put out his band feebly as if feeling for the weapon. Herbert 
drew it away, but he took the cold, clammy hand in hia and pressed 
it with an eager convulsive pressure. 

It m ght have been lifolc«-s now, never more to bo pressed in 
love rr "friendship, but for his timely aid 1 He was too much 
moved to speak. And Brown V 

Well, Brown w'as beaten ; he threw his arms around his neck and 
wept upon his shoulder. 

* Thank God I was in time !’ Herbert said presently. 

Brown groaned aloud. 

‘ A moment more,’ he said, or rather sobbed. * Oh, Flowers, why 
did you come 

‘Hush!’ Herbert said sternly, ‘hush! remember in ^Whose 
presence you stand. Good God, Brown, you might have been 
before Ilis throne now !’ 

lie led* him sobbing to the sofa, and there, side by side, with 
Brown’s head on his shoulder, the jKior fellow poured out the miser- 
able story of his folly and his crime. 

‘ Ob, Brown, my poor, dear fellow, 'll hat possessed you ?* 

He could only sob upon his breast ; his self-control was quite 
broken down. 

‘ How can I tell you he moaned. ‘ You will never — never 
forgive me, Herbert !’ * 

He slipped from Herbert’s encircling arm as he spoke, and to his 
terror, indeed, he fell on his knees at his feet, with bis poor 
trembling hands upraised. 

‘ Only here — here on my knees — can I tell you ; only on ray 
knees can I ask your forgiveness, ray best and kindest friend !’ 

To see him kneeling there, with his ghastly face, and that look 
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erf haggard, hunted helplessness in his eyes, gave Herbert a shock 
through all bis frame. 

^Not of me— oh, not of me! but of God ask forgiveness, my 
poor, dear fellow ! Tell Him, not me, what temptation brought 
you to it — and — and ask Him, on your knees, for a way to escape 
from it.' 

Herbert was sobbing now, and his bands were on Brown's 
shoulders, and be was bending down over him, 

' What temptation ? Oh, Flowers! I have lost all the money 
you brought me to-day. I lost it all to-night at cards V ^ ' 

Herbert was silent. 

Brown wrung his hands with a gesture of infinite remorse and 
despair that touched him more than his words. 

‘My life has been a life of mistakes, and now, to-night, I thought 
to retrieve the past. Foi tune was favouring me, and I thought to 
win back the whole, and I staked it all at hazard — and lost !* 

* And was that all ?’ Herbert asked with an air of relief. 

* Yes,’ he said despairingly — ‘enough, surely ! I had no alterna- 
tive. Ruin or death stared me in the face — and I chose death. 
Oh, Flowers, I could never, never face my poor father !^ 

‘You did not think what this great sorrow, this disgrace, would 
have been to him,' Herbert said sadly. 

He could not bruise the broken reed at bis feet with reproaches ; 
he could not quench that smoking flax of repentance that was 
flickering in Brown’s sou), with a single word of reproof. 

* God forgive mo !’ he said humbly. ‘I did not.’ 

Herbert let him sob out his broken thanks to the merciful Hand 
that averted his thoughtless deed. And then he got his arms 
about him to raise him up ; but the poor broken-down fellow only 
pressed the hand that was nearest to him, and hung over it and wept. 

‘I V ill never rise from my knees until you forgive me, Flowers f 
he sobt^. 

‘ Dear old man, I forgive you with all my soul I* 

And then he suffered him to raise him. 

‘ Now, Brown,’ he said, when he was calmer, and he was leaving 
him for the night, when be had tucked him up, if the truth must 
be told, in the little bed in that narrow inner room, and had laid 
a cool hand on his burning forehead, that felt like a benediction, 
‘ I am going to keep your secrets no longer. I have kept them too 
long. You want direction as well as forgiveuess, and, please God, 
you shall have both.’ 

He went back to his own rooms, taking with him that ugly toy, 
within w'hose magic circle lay the mysteries of death and eternity. 
He remembered that interrupted prayer, and he finished it by his 
bedside, on the little worn strip of carpet ; and again, with au 
overfkjwing heart, he recognised the infinite insight into human 
needs in that divine petition he had learned at his mother’s kneej 
‘ Lead us not into temptation,* 
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He repeated it again the next morning before he went to chapel, 
and the chapel-bell kei)t saying it as he crossed the Great Court, 
and the organ repeated it, and every familiar sound of the day 
whispered, ‘ Lead us not into temptation !’ 

Geraint was waiting for him at the foot of the staircase as he 
came in from chapel. 

‘What on earth were you and Brown doing last night? I 
thought the ceiling was coming in 

Herbert had already’ told Brown that he was not going to keep 
his s^vet any longer. And then, sitting by Geraint’s lire, with 
the French clock on the mantelpiece ticking olf the solemn refrain 
that was ringing in his ears, he told him the story of Brown’s 
trouble. 

Geraint's fresh-coloured face was almost as white as Herbert’s 
W’hen he finished the story. 

* Good God r he gasped ; ‘ to think that a man could come to 
that 1’ 

He went over to his W'riting- table, and flinging his papers right 
and left, he took out his cheque-book. 

‘Now, Flowers,’ he said, ‘tell me the amount of that con- 
founded hill.’ 

‘Two hundred and seventy-fire pounds, with the interest,* 
Herbert answeied gloomily. ‘I ara goiuij over after breakfast to 
see the Dean ; and then— and then he must write to his father. 
There is no other w'a\ .’ 

Geraint whistled, lie remembered that little scene with Brown 
patrcmii^ not a year ago. Ht‘rhcrt heaid his ]u n travelling rapidly 
across the paper, but his mind was too full of that coming interview 
W’ith the Dean to notice it. ^ 

‘There,’ said Gcrauit, rising from his seat, and laying a narrow 
strip of coloured paper down lx fore him, ‘ tlierc is another way I’ 

It was a cheque for two hundred and seventy five pouud|. 

Herbert couldn't believe his eyes. 

* Ob, Geraint,* he said, * this is very noble of you V 

‘ Not a bit of it,’ said the other lightly ; ‘ it is only paying off 
an old score !’ 

‘ I don’t see how he is ever to repay you T 

‘And if he doesn t, what then ? lie’ll be my debtor instead of 
Griiiley’s, and thtu’ll he an end to that confounded interest. 
Why didn’t be con e to me at first V 

‘Why, indeed ? He was too proud, or too shy ; and, besides, if 
this bill transaction had got tvind, and reacjicd Ilouth’s ears, he 
would have been sent down.’ 

* He could have tiusted me,’ Geraint said, with a smile as tender 
as a woman’s curling his frank, full lips. ‘ There will he no need 
to tell the Dean now, Flow'crs — nor his father. I .should like him 
to stand well with his governor ; the poor old chap’s had enough to 
bear.* 
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He flung away the end of the cigar he was smoking, and gazed 
thoughtfully into the fiie. 

‘No ; if you think not,’ Herbert answered reflectively ; ‘ but we 
must leave that to Brown : he seems in the mood to make a clean 
breast of it all.’ 

* And get sent down for his pains !’ said Geraint shoitlv. 

Herbert took the cheque up into Brown’s looiu. Jayne was 

already there with him. Herbert had told him all the miserable 
story as they walked across the court to chapel, and he had gone 
straight up to Brown’s room on his return. 

Herbert opened the door without knocking, and a strange sight 
met his eyes. 

The two men were kneeling at the table, whore Brown’s hnmble 
morning meal was spread, and open before them was a book which 
Jayne w’as reading. Herbert paused on the threshold and took off 
his cap. 

* Ye have not chosen Mo, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that yc should go and bring forth fruit, that w'hatboever yo 
shall ask the Father in My name He may give it you.’ 

It wa.s Jayne w’ho wa.s reading, lie looked up w’hcn he heard 
Herbert’s foot^tep in the room, and stopped, 

Herbert cikiic lort^ard, he never knew why he did it, W’ith that 
pink cheque fluttering in his hand, and laid it upon the open pages 
of the Book. 

Jayne read it on his kn«.e% and thanked God humbly for it. 
Brown was too overcome to sneak. 

‘Now, yfho says the d;ns of miracles are over?' Jayne asked a 
little later, when lie came down over his garret siairs with his 
commons m his hands— he was going to have breakfu^twilh Brown 
— and his face shining from that high communion in the upper 
chamber ; but he wnst not, like the prophet of old, tiiat his face 
shone as he repeated his benediction over tho frugal meal. 

Brow had gone down to Geraint’s room directly. 

*God bl<v^s you, Geraint !’ he said with a quivtiing lip, and a 
mist before his eyes that undo fjuite a rainbow of the c\,)lours in 
Geraint’s blazer, ‘ \ ou have saved my hie ! Your help is more than 
gold to me ; it is life and honour ! It has saved me from ghastly 
trouble — from being hooted out of honourable men’s company — 
from being sent down in disgrace— from breaking my old father's 
heart— from — from — you know it, Geramt — from blowing 

my brains out !’ 

Geraint was very much moved by bis broken word.«, and begged 
him to say no more. • 

‘ I am very glad to have helped you, Brown,’ he said humbly, 
knows I am ; and I am very sorry that I and my thoughtless 
habits have been the means of leading ytni into temptation. I 
hope some day you will be able to forgive me, Brown !’ 

An hour later Ja^ue limped across King’s Parade with Brown to 
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Grinley’s rooms. Strange to say, the bill was in that gentleroan^s 
possession, and when he surrendered it to Jayne he remarked 
that it bore no official mark of having passed through a notary^s 
hands. 

Mr. Grinley was so good as to suggest that the document should 
be destroyed in the presence of the parties concerned, but Jayne 
was obdurate, and would not part with the money without it, and 
Herbert met him limping joyfully across the Great Court with the 
wretched bit of blue paper that had been the cause of all Brownes 
trouble in his band. 

tell you what,’ ho remarked to Herbert, with that strange 
light still shining ofi his worn face, ‘ I never knew of such a remark- 
able answer to prayer in all my life. We were on our knees a-ki pg 
for hei[) and direction, and, to strengthen our weak faith, I was 
reading the promise, when the answer came — swift — sudden — 
direct ! It was nothing short of a miracle !’ 

Late that night, when all the other men on the staircase had 
gone to bed, Geraint thundered at Herbort^s door. 

Herbert was in bed, too, but he got up willingly and let him in. 

‘ Tve found it all out,’ Geraint exclaimed, bursting into hiS room ; 
* that villain Grinley was the holder of that accursed bill, and it 
was he that put the screw on and drove that poor devil, Brown, to 
the verge of self-destruction.’ 

Wheu Herbert lit his lamp, he saw that Geraint had worked 
himself up to such a pitch of anger that his face was deeply flushed, 
and the perspiration stood out in great beads on his forehead. 

* How did you learn it ?’ Herbert asked. 

‘ Oh, you needn’t ask. At Chesterton.’ 

‘ Did she tell you ?’ Herbert’s lips did not ask the question, but 
his eyes did. 

* Yes,’ Geraint said, answering his thought. ‘ Hebe found out all 
about it. She knew all along that Grinley had deceived Brown, 
and led him on ; but she did not know until the other day that he 
was your friend. There never has been any value received, except 
that paltry thirty-five pounds he let Brown have, and for which he 
was charging him fifty pounds a year interest. It was a gross 
fraud and deception from beginning to end, and to prevent its 
being found out he proposed to destroy the bill,’ 

* But he didn’t,’ said Herbert, 

‘Luckily he didn’t,’ said Geraint, lashing himself up by successive 
stages into a towering passion ; ‘ we’ve got to thank Jayne for 
that. The fellow ought to be horse wly|)ped ; he’s not fit for the 
society of gentlemen. He ought to be'^etii^by every fellow in 
Trinity !’ 

' ‘ It won’t do to make it public,’ said Herbert ; * we must consider 
Brown. However shady it is, for his sake, at any rate, it must not 
be known.* 

‘ The whole bosiness ought to bo laid before Grinley’s tutor, aod 
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lie ought to be kicked out of King’s. If the Provost got scent of 
it be would. Only to think, that I should have introduced 
him to my friends — that Brown should have met him in my 
rooms I' 

There may have been another reason, broader and deeper, and 
underlying these that Geraint bewailed with so much energy, and 
that made his frank blue eyes blaze like coals of fire beneath his 
deep brows, but he never mentioned the name of Hebe Bellenden 
again in the matter. Herbert had never seen Geraint so moved 
before, and long after he had gone downstairs he heard him talking 
to himself in the room below. 

There was a meeting held in Geraint’s room the following day, 
and Herbert was asked to drop in. 

When ho dropped in Cudworth and Harvard were already there. 
The look with which thev greetcfl bun told him that they knew all. 
Ilarvar i rose up on his entrance aivl held out his gieat hand. Herbei t 
ignored the Cambridge rule tha^ nadcrgrad nates should shake hands 
but twice in each term — once on coming np, and again at going down 
— and shook hands silently. 

Cudworth came forward and went through the same dumb 
show. 

Herbert knew exactly what they meant, as if they had spoken 
volumes. 

* 1 knew yesterday, you know',’ Harvard explained awkwardly. 
^ Jayne came over and told me ; bnt I didn’t knowr whether Brown 
would care forme to know, so 1 kept away till Geraint sent for me.' 

Cudworth explained still more modestly. 

‘Fact is,’ he said, with a curious moist twinkle in his eye, ‘I 
heard the report, and I guessed there was something wrong with 
Brown, and I came down ; but when I saw you two fellows 
blubbering away on each other’s shoulders I saw I wasn’t wanted, 
and I crept upstairs again. Best fellow in the world is that fellow 
Brown, But the most unmitigated ass !’ This was added to relieve 
his feelings.* 

As there was no dissentient voice to this last statement, the 
business of the meeting was resumed. 

Whatever that business was, it made Herbert look very grave, 
and he declined to have anything to do with it. 

It might be very heroic, and doubtless it would have relieved his 
feelings, but considering the risks it involved, and thinking of the 
little mother at home, he felt that it would be heroic no longer, 
but a very selfish and headstrong piece of folly. 

He thought it ri^t to remind others whnt risks they were 
running. They would, at the very least, bo sent down if it came 
to the ears of Uieir tutor, and it was bound to make a scandal in the 
•’Varsity. 

Geraint pooh-poohed it in his most magnificent manner, and he 
eottld afford to do so* It was a matter of indifference to Mm 
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whether ne stayed up or went down, with that future that ho had 
planned for himself in view. It would only, in any case, hasten the 
catastrophe ho desired ; but with the others it was different. It 
meant rustication to them if they were found out, and making their 
friends miserable, and losing a year at their professions, and handi- 
capping themselves generally at their firi^t start in hfe. 

Harvard measured the subject all round as he stood propping 
himself up against Geraint’s wall, with his great hands in his 
pockets. ‘I would rather stand up to him alone, single-handed,’ he 
said, ‘ in a fair fight ; but the odds would be against him even then. 
Honestly versus Koguery : rogue must go to iho w'all. No, hang 
the risks ! Pm your*man. Depend upon it, right’ll come uppermost V 

‘ Pm in the same boat,’ said Cud worth ; ‘we can do without 
Flowers here. He's done his part splendidly already !’ and he 
looked as if he would like to shake hands with Flowers over again. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tiic rovxTAiN or kix(;A 

‘ Here tbey are. X^pon thrm Ijoully t 
Double quick ucroa's ihc grass !' 

The conspirators did not appear at ITall. Drown, wlm was un- 
conscious of the vengrance to be wrcako<l on his bebalf, was quito 
concerned at Cndworth's absence, as tin-y usually met at the ^amo 
table. 

Herbert, after the manner of the men of Trinity, ate the best 
dinner in Cambiidge in less than fifteen minutes, and slipped un- 
noticed out of the hall. 

It was a dark night, tlumrli the moon was nearly at the full. 
Beyond the dark, serried line of King’s Chapel there wms a ribbon 
of clear sky, and above that pilrd-up mountains of cloudy behind 
which the moon was hiddt n. Thu-r* was a niolancboTy wind 
moaninfj round the quadiaugle, and a soft mist, it miglll be of rain, 
was falling. 

It was not a night to be out in by choice, and the men coming 
out of Hall drew their gowns around them, and hurried across the 
court. The great hall was brilliantly lighted, and the light 
streamed out from the great rnullioned windows across the grass ; 
bat the doorway was enveloped in shadow. Still, in spite of 
the darkness, Herbert saw, or fancied he saw, three dark figures 
lurking behind a buttress. ^ 

Even as he came up the door ojiencd, and a man came out alone ; 
the light of the lamp fell upon his face for a moment before ha 
emerged into outer darkness. It was Griuley. 

Bat it was no longer thiee figures, but four, that were struggling * 
silently on the grass of the court. There w'as no sound except a 
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suppressed oath as the struggling figure was hurried across the 
gi*ass in the direction of the fountain. Herbert saw that he was 
struggling violently, but ineffectually, in the grasp of the men who 
were hurrying him along ; and presently there was the sound of a 
great splash, and he comprehended that they had ducked Mr. 
Orinley in the fountain of King’s. 

Tboro was a fierce oath and a suppressed cry, and the black 
drenched figure struggled to the brink. Several men who had seen 
the soufile burned with Herbert across the sacred grass to tbe scene. 
But before they could attempt a rescue, Greraint’s voice ranj out 
clear and stern, * Again !’ , 

They seized him again, and again, in the arms of that self- 
constituted vengeance, the wretched man w^as plunged beneath the 
black, icy water of the fountain of King’s. 

He rose more dead than alive, and Herbert, with that foolish 
heart of his, that never could see any living creature suffer, 
whether friend or foe, came to the rescue, and helped him out of 
the water. 

Grinley CvOulJ not siiud when he got him to the bank, and he 
staggered and would have fallen if Herbert had not given him his 
arm, and led him away, wot and shaking in every limb, from the 
scene of his jiist punishment and disgrace. 

Herbert led him back to his rooms with his legs tremblinp 
beneath him, and breathing out frightful curses between his blue 
lips. When ho got him indoors, lie bad to wait on the stairs, half- 
way up, to recover his breath, and left a dark, dreadful pool behind 
him where he had been standing. 

He got him up to his rooms presently, faint and sick; and he 
reeled into a chair like a drunken man. 

He motioned to Herbert where to find some brandy ; and when 
he put it to his lip-, he lieard his great w'hite teeth chatter against 
the glass. 

* I know two of the men,’ ho muttered, between his blue lips, 
with a dreadful malignity iu his eyes, that made Herbert shivery 
* but I don’t know the third/ 

* He is a friend of Brown’s,’ Herbert said gravely ; * they are all 
friends of Brown’s, and, quite without his knowledge, have espoused 
bis cause.’ 

‘They will have to pay for this night’s work ; they will have to 
pay for their friendship!’ he muttered savagely, between his 
shaking teeth. 

His dog was fondling upon him, and licking up the water that 
fell from his tremUling limbs. The dumb creature was as much 
distressed and concerned as his master. 

* They are quite piepared to take tbe consequences of their act* 
Herbert Faid giavely ; ‘nevertheless, for your sake, as well as 
theirs, I am very sorry it should have happened. You did me a 
kindness once, Mr, Grinley : you saved me from a gambler’s 

II ^ 
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He left him, and went down the stairs, and the mendacians cor 
followed him to the top, and growled a parting anathema after 
him. 

Qn.ts early the morning following, two of the conspirators in 
this summary act of vengeance were requested to call upon their 
totor. By a curions coincidence Jayne limped across the court at 
the very moment that they were closeted with Mr. Ronih, on an 
errand of a private nature to the Dean. 

These two gentlemen subsequently discussed the unprecedented 
occurrence with the gravity befitting the occasion, and the result 
was that Geraijit was requested by Mr. Grinley’s tutor to pay a 
vi^it to him during the morning at his rooms in King’s College. 
Geraint took certain documentary evidence with him, and, after a 
rather lengthy iuterview, had the honour of shaking hands, with 
unmistakable heartiness, with that urbane and chivalrous-minded 
gentleman. 

The result of this band-shaking was ominous to Grinley. His 
seat was vacant at chapel, and his place was empty in Hall ; and 
a dieadful rumour ran round the courts that (Jrinley had been 
sent down. Not rusticated for a year, but igiiomiuiously sent 
down. 

All sorts of strange things followed Mr. GrinleyV summary dis- 
missal. The Dean shook hands with Browm in the ante-chapel, 
and invited him to call upon him in his nxirns the following day. 
The Master, rustling through ibe Great Coifi’t in the stiffest of ailk 
gowns, met Herbert at the door of ibe Lodge, and carried him in 
to pay his respects to Mrs. Howell. 

Ho had not seen that lady for some months. Her kind face was 
no longer seen in the stalls beneath the organ-loft, and Herbert had 
beard incidentally that she had been ill. He was not at all pre- 
pared for the change in her, and he showed on his candid face the 
shock her changed appearance had given him. 

She gave him her hand— such a thin white hand — and whispered 
to him as he bent over her sofa : 

‘I kupw^all about it, Mr. Flowers. Thank God you were in 
time !’ 

‘You must not excite yourself, my darling,* the Master inter- 
rupted, laying a strong hand tenderly on her slender wiist, 
brought him in because I knew you would like to conmtulate him, 
and express our vrarm approval and thankfulnebs. He will value 
it moie from you.* 

Mrs. Howell still held Herbert’s hand. 

* You hear what our dear Ma.stcr says,^ she whimpered ; her voice 
was vei'y low and weak, and Herbert had to bend over the couch 
where she was lying to catch iier words. ‘ I do indeed congratulate 
you most warmly ; and in the name of bis friends, his fatW 
mother, I thank you, Mr. Flowers !’ 

She let go his hand, and lay back on the pillow, and Herbert mw 
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s tear stealing from beneath her closed lids, and trickling down her 
worn face. 

He did not know till then that Lilian Howell was in the room. 
She came forward softly from behind the couch, and leant over the 
sofa. 

‘Dear aunt,’ she said, ‘this interview is trying you. Mr. 
Flowers will come another day.* 

Herbert rose to go, but the sick lady beckoned him to her side ; 
he looked irresolutely at the Master and at the door, bnt he ►shook 
his head and smiled. 

‘ You must humour her, Mr. Flowers, Now, my darling, I will 
give you just five minutes, and then * 

The Master took out his big gold watch, and held it up to the 
light 

‘ And then ?* she repeated with that tender, trustful smile that 
irradiated her lovely worn face like an inner light. ‘ And then we 
will say good-bye !’ 

HerV>ert looked from one to the other. The light that shone on 
her face was reflected back by the Master’s, and in that light the 
great, good, strong face was as tender and soft as a woman’s. 

He stood by her side while she spoke to Herbert, with his hand 
lightly resting on hers. 

* There was a voice,* she said softly, looking from the Master’s 
face to Herbert’s, ‘ that summoned you. * I have heard all about it. 
Whose was the voice ?’ 

She spoke in a hsuhed, reverent tone that brought back to 
Herbert, all at once, the strange sensation of that eventful night, 

* I cannot vsay. It was a familiar voice,* 

* Very familiar ?’ 

. ‘No; not very familiar. A voice I have heard, and should know 
* again.* 

‘ Yoi| have heard it before 

‘ Yes, oh yes ; I am sure I have heard it before.* 

* Thmk She was very much in earnest, and there was a deep 
yearning in her bright dark eyes — ^so very, very bright now against 
the pallor of her cheeks, as she looked from Herbert to the Master, 
who was watching every change in her face with such tender wist- 
fulness, * Was it your mother’s voice that spoke ?* 

It flashed upon Herbert all at once, 

‘No. Oh no, no ! It was — 1 am quite sure it was — Brown’s 
poor old father’s voice. I can remember it now quite distinctly.’ 

* Oh, thank God, tjtiank God T exclaimed the poor lady, looking 
up into the Master’s face with that wonderful light shining through 
her tears, ‘It was his father s love that saved him. Think, 
dearest, if love could pierce the veil noia what will it do hereafter? 
Ob, my darling, my darling ! there will be no real separation !’ 

She had for^tten ^aU about and was sobbing over the 

Master's band. 


11 o 
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Herbert did not need to look at tbe watcb tbe Master held np 
with a warning hand as he crept humbly from the room* Lilian 
Howell followed him, and closed the door upon the sacred scene. 

* I am so sorry to see Mrs. Howell so ill/ he said, as he stood 
with her at the head of the wide stairca'^e. * I am afraid my visit 
will have tired her.’ 

‘ She wished to see you ; she has been talking about you all day. 
I am glad you have seen her, Mr. Flowers. You will never see 
her again !* 

She turned from him with a catch in her voice, and her eyes wet 
with rising tears ; but she did not hold out her hand to him. 

He never saw the Master’s wife again ; but he sometimes over- 
came his natural diffidence to stop Lilian Howell on the chapel 
steps and ask after the invalid. 

The first time he did so she allowed him to walk with her to the 
gate of the Lodge. 

‘ I cannot tell yon,’ she said softly, when she had drawn him 
away from the crowd of men coming out of chapel in the eager^ 
impetuous W'ay in which the men of Trinity return from their 
devotions ; ‘ I cannot tell you how much your visit has comforted 
my aunt Y'ou have cleared up a doubt. You have made the 
parting easier.’ 

She never gave him her hand, but she didn’t look above his head 
now w’hen he met her in the quad ; and once or twice she stopped 
him, in those dark, dull February mornings, to tell him news of 
the invalid. 

‘ Worse ! Oh, so much worse, Mr. Flowers !’ answering the 
question in his eyes that she bad read there all through the 
service — ^she had no business to be looking at his eyes. The 
Prayer-book on the velvet cushion before her was big enough, in 
all conscience. 

Herbert never failed at morning chapel ; she might come, and 
he not be there to receive her message. 

Brown used to come to morning chapel, tQO, after t4at visit to 
the Dean. Not that the Trinity Lily was any attraction to him, 
such a sad, slender white Lily as it had now become, pressed down 
with the weight of all this soitow. 

‘Nice girl, that !’ said Brown one day when his friend had left 
the Master's niece at the door of tbe Lodge, as if he had just made 
a discovery. 

‘ Yes,’ said Herbert meditatively — ‘very I* 

Brown hadn’t recovered yet from the criol agony of Mariana 
dismissal The wound was still too raw in that faithml heart for 
him to set up any other divinity in the empty shrine. The image 
of the false one was still photographed upon his soul— the other 
photographs he had been requested to return-^nd Tenus hereidl 
would not have had a chance against the poor faithful fellow^e 
tender memoiy of his lost Maxia^ 
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It was no wonder that Herbert misinterpreted the object of bis 
admiration when he remarked to him, as they crossed the Great 
Court in front of the Lodge one evening after Hall, when the 
lights were shining in a window that Herbert knew well ; 

* That girl’s an angel V 

‘Yes,’ said Herbert, ‘no doubt ; but I wouldn^t think about her 
if I were you. There are quite as good fish in the sea, my dear 
fellow, as ever came out of it. I shouldn't be surprifccd now if 
there isiiT a wife worth a dozen Marias waiting for you somewhere, 
Brown.’ 

* I didn’t mean Jin'* said Brown, laying his haqd upon his heart 
as if it were Maria’s mausoleum ; ‘ I meant that angel singing in 
the stalls. She came up to me in the ante-chapel to-day in the 
most surprising way, and— and actually asked me to come over and 
see the Master’s wife, who had heaid about — about — about that 
night — and wanted to see me. Just fancy her wanting to see me I* 

And Brown’s poor, weak, emotional face was quite a sight to see, 
it was working so strangely in the lamplight. 

But Herbert didn’t see it ; he was looking up at the 'window 
where the light was burning, and at a shadow he knew well that 
was cast upon the blind. 

‘ Did you go T he said. 

He was thinking of his owm visit and of that gentle sufferer, 
and of the great sorrow that was hanging over the household at 
the Lodge. 

‘ Yes, certainly. But I didn’t know Mrs. Howell was dying. 
“ You must tread softly,” she said when we came to the door of 
the room. If I had known what I now know, I should have 
taken my shoes from my feet, for if any ground is holy in this 
world it is that u[)per chamber.’ 

‘I thought Mrs. Howell wa^ too ill to see anybody,’ said Herbert* 

He was feeling a little slighted that she hadn't sent for him. 

‘ Site was much too ill to speak to me, but she took my hand in 
hers, and* made me kneel down beside her bed, while Lilian — she 
called her Lily — knelt on the other side and asked God to con- 
secrate the life that He had preserved by such special means to 
His use and service. I have promised her to work for Him, and 
not for myself ; to do His will, and not my own, for all the rest 
of my life. Oh, Flowers, how am I to do it ?’ 

‘This is consecration indeed,’ said Herbert. 

‘Yes, entire consecration,’ Brown said softly under his breath. 

‘And you are in earnest for once, Brown V’ Herbert said, as 
they stopped in fit)Dt of the Lodge, and iof>ked up at the window 
from which the light streamed across their path on the grass. 

* I am indeed ; God knows I am !’ said Brown, uncovering hia 
head ; and his weak face looked strong and noble in that clear 
light. 

‘ If there are any angels on earth,’ he said softly, with tlie light 
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sbioing OE Ms face, Hbey are iu that upper room ; and, God helping 
me, I will keep my promise to that saint. She is nothing less than, 
a saint, Flowers. She showed me in those few moments, while I 
knelt beside her bed, with her little transparent hand in mine, that 
— that I am no longer mine own. Ilis life henceforth —not poor 
miserable Dick Brown’s, who w%a8 always breaking his old father^s 
heart, and making bis mother and sisters blush for him I* 


C:J AFTER XXTI. 

AN UXKE.SSONABLE ATTAC IMENT. 

Mr. Grinlf.y had gone down. But he had not gone very far. Tie 
had only gone to Newmarket, and establihhed himself, and all his 
msthetic belongings, in very fine rooms indeed, in that happy 
huntitg-groimd of bookmakers and has 

It w^as quite sufficiently near for him to drive into Cambridge 
after dark — he never came in in the daylight — and it was rumoured 
that he had been frequently seen in the neighborhood of 
Chesterton. 

La Maison Bellenden was closed ; at least, fora season. The 
little innocent ‘At Homes* wore at an end; and when Geraint 
drove up to the door he w^as refund admission. Tlie little pink 
notes ceased suddenly, and a dreadful suspic.ou racked his mmd, 
that Hebe -was a prisoner. 

His suspicions were confirmed before the end of the W'eek. A 
note, written on the fly-leaf of a book, was brought to his rooms by 
a lad who delivered milk at the bou»e, and vrhom Ilebc had bribed 
to be her messenger. 

*I am so miserable,’ she wrote ; ‘I am more than misenibie — I 
am in despair. How can I tell you ? 1 am to be married to 
Grinley next week ! He has got a license, and my tl/ings are 
being prepared. It is h.s way of repaying you for your noble 
act. 

‘They* have found all my letters and — hf^ has nad (hm ! I 
think, if I had a knife, 1 could kill him. Label keeps the keys of 
all the doors, and she has hidden away all my writing materials* 
Ob, my darling, what can I do? He is coming to night* A week 
hence — unless you prevent it— I shall be his wufe V 

Geraint was like a man possessed after reading this incoherent 
epistle. He was for doing all sorts of wild tnings. He would 
storm the house, and carry ofiE by brute force his imprisoned love* 
He would challenge Grinley to mortal combat. He would enlist 
the strong arm of the law to protect the liberty of the lovely 
subject 

Bat he did nothing of the kind. 
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He stumbled bis familiar way up the college staircase, and burst 
into Herbert’s room. 

Herbert was sitting by bis fireside, with a little black book in bis 
band, which didn’t look like a classic, though it was the most 
ancient book in the world ; and when be looked up from it and 
saw his visitor, he hid it guiltily away on the couch by his side. 

Jayne was sitting with him, and had a similar volume in his hand 
— a much more bethnmbed, shabby little book ; but he didn't put it 
behind bim. He mnde room for Geraint by the fire without rising, 
and he came over and stood between them with his back to the 
cheerful blaze, and bis hands in his pockets. 

His face w’us clouded, and there were unusual lines of care on his 
open forehead, and his lips were tightly drawn. Both men looked 
up at him with surprise, 

‘ What's up ?’ Herbert asked bluntly. 

‘A great deal’s up!’ Geraint muttered, looking somewhat 
dubiously over to Jayne. 

‘Oh,’ said Jayne, rising hurriedly, ‘perhaps I’m in 'the wav. I 
Tv'as going ])rcseutly. I’ll come in again by-aiid-by, Flowers and 
be began lo limp away to the door. 

‘You’ll do nothing of the kind,’ said Geraint abruptly; ‘sit 
down, and doh't make a fool of yourself, Jayne !’ 

Thus politely adjured, Ja>ne resumed his .seat. 

‘ The fact is,’ said Geraint bitterly, ‘ it’s that infernal scoundrel, 
Grinley, taking bis revenge. And on whom do you think he’s 
taking it ? Not on the men who served him as he deserved to bo 
Bcrved, but on a wt ak, defcncele>s woman.’ 

‘On Hebe Belkndcn V’ Herbert changed colour involuntarily 
as he asked the question. 

‘ Ye«,’ he an.swcred Muth an oath, and grinding his heel into the 
very tenderest portion of Herbert's worn lieai thing ; ' on Hebe. 
He prqj)o«‘es to do her the hommr to lead her to the altar within a 
week, and all the preparations for the wedding are being made.’ 

‘And is ’not the lady willing?' Jajne inquired with an air of 
mild interest. 

‘ Willing ? The lady hates him like the devil hates holy water !’ 
Geraint replied irnpatieutly. 

‘Why. you surely don’t mean that she is being compelled to » 
marry Lim against her will T he inquired in a tone of concern. 

‘ It’s a thing impossible to explain. There’s some confounded 
conspiracy, and she’s the — the unfortunate victim of it.’ 

‘Ob r said Jayne^his face suddenly growing grave, and all the 
warmth going out of his voice, ‘ oh, 1 didn’t know that people 
plotted and conspired nowadays ! 1 didn’t know that young ladies 
could be married against their will. What is the object of the con- 
spiracy ? Has the — er — young lady vast wealth 

‘ She has not a penny in the w orld V 

* Connections, perhaps ?’ 
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‘ She has no connections but blacklegs and card -sharpers/ Geraint 
replied impatiently. 

‘Not a very desirable person, I should think/ said Jayne, 
shrugging his shoulders with an expressive gesture ; ‘not at all a 
likely person for anyone to plot or conspire about. Are you sure 
you have got bold of the right end of the story ? Arc you sure 
that the lady has not reasons of her own for — for romancing, w’e 
will say T 

‘I do not think you understand the situation/ said Geraint 
haughtily. *I do not think you know that I am engaged to marry 
the lady in question.’ 

‘ Good heavens my dear fellow ! I’m sure I beg your pardon. 
Do I understand you that Miss — b’m, Belle— Bellenden — thank 
you — is being coerced into marrying Mr. (Jrinley? That your 
addresses have been accepted by the — or — young lady herself, and 
rejected by the young lady’s people V’ 

‘The young lady hasn't got any peo])le— an elder sister ex- 
cepted.’ 

‘ And she is not agreeable to the match; .''he docs not favour 
your suit ?’ 

‘ She has never been asked/ said Geraint grimly. 

‘Ob, Tm afraid I don’t understand the situation at all, then/ 
Jayne said coldly, rising from his scat. 

‘I don’t think Geraint himself understands it/ said Herbert, 
looking round from the fire where he was filling his teapot ; ‘ the 
fact is, there’s a confounded mystery at thu bottom of it that he 
hasn't unravelled yet. Ob, hang it f 

This last objurgation ^\as addrc.sscd to the tea-kettle ho was 
holding, the water from which he had been pouring over his band 
instead of into the teapot. 

Jayne came over to the re'^cue, and took it from him, and 
Herbert took occasion of the accident to whisper to him : 

‘Stay ! for Heaven’s sake, stay ! You may save him yet! Oh, 
thanks ; it isn’t anything to speak of and hu turned hi .s* attention 
to pourkig out the tea. 

Jayne looked very uncomfortable^ and ca^t a longing glance over 
at the door, as if he still moditatcii flight. 

‘You mvht cut some brtal and buttt r, Jajne/ said Herbert, 
intercepting his glanco half-wa^ ; ‘ a fellow can't do anv thing with 
a hand like this and he held up his scalded hand, upon which a 
fine blister wa.s rising. 

Jayne slid uncomfortably into a scat, and proceeded meekly to 
cut the bread and bntUr. • 

Geraint was still standing in front of the fire, staring gloomily at 
the opposite wall. 

‘A mystery, you w^ere saying/ said Jayne, ixeiwously returning 
to the subject. ‘Is the mystery connected with the — er— young 
lady, or with her Mr. Giinlcy ?’ 
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Geraint winced at the word. 

‘ With both/ he said gloomily. 

‘Oh, indeed, and they have not honoured you with their con- 
fidence T 

‘I — I have never asked her/ he answered with a sudden light 
breaking over his gloomy face, and his frank eyes full of tender, 
generous trust. ‘ I have nothing to do with her secrets. If there is 
anything that—that it is right I should know, she will tell me some 
day.* 

‘ Some day !* 

Herbert repeated the words involuntarily ; he \('as thinking of 
that ever- to-be -remembered night, and %vas asking himself the 
question, whether, if she were silent, he ought to speak. He 
remembered his oath, and sighed. 

‘ Yes,’ Geraint repeated, * some day 

His lips were smiling, and all the hard lines bad disappeared from 
his face. Herbert looked appealingly across the teapot at Jayne, 
who was growing more and more uncomfortable. 

‘As Miss— Belle — Bellcnden — thank you — is an unwilling party 
to the proposed marriage with our very undesirable acquaintance, 
Mr. Grinley, I presume that he exercises some unduly-acquired 
influence over* her and her sister in order to bring about the 
consummation of his \vi>hes.’ 

Jayne was very red and dreadfully uncomfortable, and had a 
horrible conviction that be was taking an unwai rati table liberty. 

‘You’ve about hit the right nail on the head,' Geraint said 
laconically, 

‘ And you do not know the nature of this influence V 

‘ I have not the remotest 

‘Don’t you think you ought to know?’ said Ilcibort. 

He could keep silence no longer. He could not see him hurry- 
ing on fate and be silent. 

* I have perfect confldence m Hcbi\ Whoever else is guilty, she 
is innocent. ’ Gnnley will ba\e no influence over her when she is 
iny wife.’ 

‘And YOU propose to make this lady your wife/ said Jayno 
nervously; ‘to iiitioduce her into }oiir family with — with this 
matter, the secret of this mans influence over her, unexplained?’ 

‘ That is my intention/ 

Geraint s])oke tiieso words very quietly, but with a grave 
determination in the tone that made his two friends exchange 
glances across tlie tabjp. 

‘ Have you a mother V’ Jayne asked quite inconscqucnlly. 

Geraint nodded his head gravely, 

* And sisters ?* 

Again he nodded assent. 

‘ And you propose to introduce to these ladles, into the closest 
companionship, into the temkrest intimacy, the Jiancee of a 
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scoundrel who has been turned out of the Univ^ersity, and with 
whom she will carry into the bosom of your family a secret under- 
sfeanding I* 

‘ Stop, for Heaven s sake V said Geraint. The sweat wat 
standing on his brow in great beads, and his face was painfully 
flushed. ‘ I have counted the cost, and— and I am quite prepared 
to meet it.* 

Herbert groaned, and covered his face with his blistered 

hand. 

• Geraint looked from one to the other. He was touched by the 
pity and the concern that were too painfully manifest on the faces of 
the men of who«;o friendship he was well assured, 

* I see you will not help me,’ he said. 

‘Heaven forbid !’ said Ja\no earnestly. ‘Oh, my dear fellow, 
have you ever know’n the love of a pure, good w’oinan ?* 

‘ I have known the love of the best woman in the world, and I 
have rejected it for the sake of Hebe Bellcnden/ interrupted 
Geraint bitterly, 

‘God help you ! If you have known this — this beatitude— it is 
nothing short of it— my poor w’ords will be of no avail. Pau*ie 
before you take this irrevocable step ; think of the years that lie 
before you, with — yon must bear with me now— wnth this woman 
ever at your side, w ho, on your own showing, is neither noble, nor 
pure-minded, nor unselfish ’ 

‘You have no right to as.snme this,’ Geraint interrupted. Hia 
face had grown very pale while Javne was speaking, with a hard, 
haggard defiance upon it. 

* 1 do not assume it ; it is self-evident. If this woman, with all 
her vices — >ou must bear wdth me this once, if I speak plainly,* 
Jayne continued unmoved were not selii'^b, cruelly seltish, she 
would not accept this sacrifice on your part. She w'ill chaiiLre with 
the 3 ears, as all Soulier'S low’cr natures change— you must ^ifl hear 
with me — ^and the da3s will come when the beauty, or whatever 
the special allurenunt be that 3011 have ch<XHen her for, will 
drop frotn her, and she will ulbin' no longer. Think of the barren 
years— of sickness may be, of sad!ie.ss must be — when her changed 
face will ever confront you at your table.will ever sit opposite to 3 on 
at your hearth ! Think of the innocent heads of your little children’*' 
on her bosom : think of their pure bps lisjhng their infant ]>raycrs 
at her knee. For their gakes, who are not, and who— if »ho is as 
you describe her — I pray God may never be — for their sakes, I beg 
you, I warn you— to pause !’ 

Jayne paused, and a mist came before his eyes, and there arose 
up. before him out of the past a face that had been the beacon of 
his youth. He saw it then, through the mi.5t, as he used to see it 
once in the choir of a village church, and he heard again the sweet 
voice singing among the childen— it was singing elsewhere now; 
and through heaven’s gate— or the halo that Herbert’s lamp mado, 
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Wurred by his foolish toars— he caught a passing glimpse of the 
angel within it. 

Herbert looked up at Geraint, who was still standing before the 
fire with that haggard look of settled determination and defiance 
on his face. It softened visibly a-i he encountered Herbert’s 
appealing glance. He shook hia head sadly, and walked slowly 
over to the door. 

‘It is very kind of you two fellows to take so much interest in 
roe,’ he said, stopping at the door, and looking back at them with 
his white lips working strangely. Don’t think I*m ungrateful or 
indifferent; but, God help me ! I have made up my mind, what- 
ever the end may be, and — I have got to fight it out.’ 

He went out and closed the door after him, and they heard hia 
Bte))a echoing drearily down the staircase. 

When he bad fairly gone, Herbert could stand it no longer, but 
poured out the whole story of Geraint’s infatuation to Jayne, wdih 
all its attendant side-lights of mystery and suspicion. He didn’t 
tell him anything about his own part in that aw'kward tran-iaction, 
nor did he refer to that dark night’s work, nor to Hebe Bellenden’s 
share in it. 

‘I don’t see avhat wo can do for him,’ said Herbert; ‘he is 
wilfully bent on liis own destruction.’ 

‘You know thc?e — er — ladies V’ said Jayne. 

* Oh yes ; 1 know tliem quite well.’ 

‘ You don’t think that — that any appeal to the girl herself would 
have any effect V’ 

‘Very odd ; but I have boon thinking of it.’ 

‘If it is to be done, it should b3 done at once. That poor dear 
fellow is in such an excited state that be is likely to do something 
rash. He is quite capable of marrying this Miss Bellenden off- 
hand.’ 

‘I'm afrjjjd that’s just ^vhat he is going to do. I shall ceitainly 
liot put roy band out straight to help him ; but I’m not sure that 
it is not my duly to hold him back.’ 

‘ I am quite sure it is your duly,' Jayne said earnestly, ‘ If any 
representation that you could make to the girl would have any 
effect — she may have some comcience left, some pity — I am sure, 
it is your duty to make it.’ 

Geraint had gone down to his room with a conviction that all the 
.world was against him, and that he must steer his own course in 
this affair wnthout the assistance of bis friends. 

When Herbert looke^ in his rooms later on be was smoking a 
contemplative pipe, with his leg.s banging over the back of a chair, 
and all the clouds cleared away from his handsome frank face. 

‘It’s all settled,* he said, taking the pipe out of his mouth and 
laying his strong right hand on Herbert’s ; ‘it’s all settled I Con- 
gratulate me, Flowers — I am to be married on Friday !’ 

*Oa Friday?’ Herbert repeated, with a strange sinking at hia 
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heart. He could not congratulate him, but he grasped his hand 
and pressed it silently, 

‘ Yes/ he said gaily ; ‘ weVe outwitted them. I’ve sent Hebe a 
golden key that’ll open all the doors in La Maisoii Bellenden. She 
has only to bribe the servant and slip qnietly out when the time 
comes, and take a ticket for Ely, where I shall join her as soon as 
the races are over ; and then— and then Ave shall be married, the 
following day. It is all settled.' 

‘I — I thought you could not communicate with her?’ Herbert 
stammered. He did not know what else to sa\% 

Genii nt lauj^hed. 

‘Look/ he said, pointing gaily to two notes that lay open before 
him on the table ; ‘ I have received these since you and Jayne 
refused me your valuable assistance, l.’omraunication, as the tele- 
graph people have it, has been restoivd.’ 

He was so elated with bis success, and the prospect of his 
approaching happiness, that this was clearly no time for reasoning 
with him. 

Herbert left him, and went to bed with a heavy headache. He 
tossed and tumbled on it during the greater ])art of the night, 
falling into a broken sleep full of dreams, and haunted by tho 
accusing face of the man he had carri«*d up that narrow, twisting 
staircase at St. John’s. And when bo aw’okc in tho morning 
Jayne’s words were ringing in bis ear«, * If any representation that 
you could make to the girl would have any eirect, I am sure it is 
your duty to make it.’ 


CHAPTER XXTII. 

Tilt; BLLLKNDLN. 

shall sing of the stnfr, Mith a Uirill of fervid hrenth ^ 

There is no such i)oet in iUe; theie I'J, x)robably, none jn dvMth,* 

It wds what the boating men with singular unanimity, if not 
elegance, described as ‘a btastly day.’ It was the lirsi day of the 
Lent Races. Disjuiited and anxious, after a miserable restless 
night, Herbert looked out of his window into the gloomy court 
beneath. A stormy, ivet W'cst wind was diiving through it, and 
the white surplices of the men flying acioss to chapel wore blowa 
wildly about like sails of windmills. 

He did not go to chapel, but sat by the fi^e, which burned reluct- 
antly, and thought over the thankless task which he had set before 
him. 

The result of his midnight tremblings and tossings was a deter* 
mination to make one last effort to save Geraint from the comK 
mission of that irrevocable act of folly. If any representation 
that he could make would have any effect with Hebe BellendeJi, 
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lie would not have it upon his conscience that he had failed to 
make it. 

But what representation could he make ? 

He asked himself the question all through his lectures on that 
dreary February morning. The sound of the Professor’s voice was 
an unusually long way olf, and in the place of his rubicund count- 
enance a ghastly face, only too familiar to Herbert in his dreams, 
confronted him beneath the Professor’.s cap. 

Was this the answer to his question ? He revolved it in his 
mind as he ran beside his college boat on the bank in the afternoon, 
on this gloomy first day of the races. Amid all th^ shouting and * 
halloaing on the bank that question w^ould come uppermost. 

The wind bad gone down and the rain had ceased, but the 
ground w’as wvodden and wet — mud, mud, mud, over ankle and boot 
— a perfect Slough of Despond. 

There was the usual frantic howling and raving, and twirling of 
rattles, on the towpath, and everybody got in everybody’s way, 
and Herbert ran and shouted with the men of Trinity until be had 
no more breath left. Browm ran too, and blew a horn that 
Geraint had put into his hands. He wasn’t a boating man, and he 
generally blew it at the wrong moment, and when the critical time 
came be worked himself up into such a breathless state that he 
looked likely to go oif into apoplexy, or explode in some way, any 
minute. When Herbert remonstrated with him he explained his 
new-born enthusiasm iu a brief sentence, jerked out at painful 
intervals. 

‘ //e— asked — me — blow it — wouldn’t — stop — blowing — for — 
world !’ 

The Second Trinity did uncommonly well. There were four 
boats in front, and a nasty bumping boat close behind. However, 
a close shave round Grassy gave the Second Trinity an advantage, 
as the boat in front, which was near enough to invite a bump, had 
gone roiJhd the outside bank But the boat behind didn’t take a 
bad Grassy either, and there was tremendous excitement on the 
bank as the men jostled one another, and shouted at the top of 
their voices to encourage the champions of their respective 
colleges. 

‘ Pick it up now — you’re gaining I’ 

^ Bravo, Trinity !’ 

* Ob, well rowed, Pembroke !* 

‘ You’re gaining ! you’re gaining !’ 

And a deafening shout goes up from the men of Pembroke as 
they struggle and paftt along the bank and get mixed up v ith the 
daik: blues of Trinity. 

* Well rowed ! Put it on ! put it on !’ 

Brown blew his horn till he was black in tbe face, and Herbert 
abouted * Look out V at the very top of his lungs, and the Trinity 
men made a sudden spurt) and the cox pulled las right string hard 
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doling a stroke, and sent op a tremendoos wash, about tb© six© of 
an Atlantic wave, which threw the advancing boat back ; then 
straightening his rudder, he yelled out ; 

* Quicken up!* 

The crowd were all mingled on the bank now, and there was a 
moment of wild excitement, and the Trinity men were shouting, 

‘ Keep it up ! keep it up !’ when there came another cheery shout 
from the cox : 

* Easy ! mind your oars/ 

^Another moment the Second Trinity was in under the bank, and 
Peml>roke, rgwcd in splendid style, was racing past it. 

The Second Tniiity had made a bump. 

‘ Oh, well coxed ; well coxed, Trinity !^ 

Herbert helped the .men to land. They w'ere only flesh and 
blood, though, through long training, their muscles W'ore like steel ; 
but their hearts were not so perfectly disciplined, and they could 
not go on pumping at that rate for long, and one of the men 
fainted. Nevertheless, it was a very neat finish. 

Herbert followed the flag home. He hadn’t the heart to give 
his arm to G-eniint with the purpo.se that he had in his mind. He 
walked behind with the crowd, sending up a feeble shout now and 
then, ju'st to show his pitnoiism ; while that silly old man Brown 
was lugging Oeraint along, and shouting and blowing that ridi- 
culous horn of his as if hh boat, that he had b/en so long dreaming 
about, had been rowed up the Cara and won the race by a length. 

Herbert didn’t go to the orgy wdiich w'as held in Geraint*s room 
later on ; but w^hen Hall was over he pat on his thin great-coat 
under his gown and pressed his cap down over his e}es, and set out 
to walk ibiotigh the rain to (Jhe.sterton. 

The rain hud set in again with renewed violence ; the lamps in 
the streets ainl on Magdalene Bridge were shuddering with the 
fleice gusts of wind and ram that drove up from the,^open fen 
country. 

It was very melancholy in the dark streets of Chesterton, and 
the wipd rushing up the river seemed to have an eerie, threatening 
sound. More than once, Herbert, shivering and drenched to the 
skin, asked himself W’hat hi!.siness be had tliere. More than once 
he hesitated and turned to go back, hut davne’s words mng in his 
ears : ‘ If any representation^ ou could make would have any efPetjfc, 
I am sure it is your duty to make it.’ He had come so far against 
his inclination, and he went on still against it. 

The entry to the Myrtles was darker than ever, and the house 
bid the appearance of being shut op, Ther6 was no light in any 
of the front windows. Herbert knew the \^ay well ; he bad been 
there on a darker night, and he gro|>ed his way up to the entry and 
rang the bell. The bell had a familiar sound to him as ho stood* 
shivering on the doorstep. It seemed to say in its confldentifd 
irhispwing voice ; ‘ Here is a young lambkin coming to be shorn/ 
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A servant whom Herbert bad never seen before opened the door, 
lie inquired for Miss Hebe Bellenden, and was shown into the 
drawing-room. 

It looked very wretched and bare in the feeble light of one 
candle. There were no fairy lights now, no rose-coloured lamps, 
no subtle perfume pervading the darkened chamber, only the faint 
smell of dead grasses and flowers, and that wretched candle splatter- 
ing in the socket. 

It was so long before anyone came that he thought it would go 
out, and the corners where the feeble light refused to peneUate 
were full of shadows. He didn't mind shadows .gene rally, but 
shadows here meant quite a different thing. He remembered one 
in that other room that was heavy as lead when he put his re- 
luctant hand to it. 

While he was yet thinking of the miserable man who had 
stumbled across the room, where he now stood, on his last earthly 
journey, the door opened and Miss Bellenden entered. 

He bowed gravely to her, and said with as firm>a voice as he 
could command— her magnificent presence always took away his 
courage— that he desired the honour of an interview with her 
sister, Mi^^s Hebe Bellenden. 

The lady’s white brow clomb d over, and she looked at Herbert 
suspiciously l)en<=‘ath her level brows. 

‘My sister is not well enough to receive visitors,’ she explained 
coldly. 

* She will see me,’ said Herbert quietly, ‘ if you will be so kind as 
to tell her that ray business bus reference to that night when — 
when she honoured me with her confidence.’ 

Miss Btllenden*s face had grown suddenly white — gra}', rather — 
and her black bro%vs were drawn tightly togetiier. 

‘Whatever you have to say to ray sister with reference to that 
unfortunate night can be said as well to me/ she said coldly ; but 
Herbert thought her fiira voice tremVded. 

‘My errand,’ Herbeitsaid, with a quiet determination in his 
voice and manner that ho never knew he possessed before^ ‘ is to 
Miss Hebe Bellenden, If she declines to see me, I must intrust 
my message to another party.’ 

He had not intendetl any threat, and he was not prepared for the 
sudden anger that blazed up in the lady's eyes. 

‘There is no necessity for the interference of a third party, !Mr. 
Flowers,’ she said haughtily. ‘The subject you refer to is" quite 
done with. It was a mere accident ; the man would have died 
anyw"hex*e — in the street, maybe. We are simply under the obliga- 
tion to you of removing the--the body. It saved the unpleasant- 
ness of ouf names appearing in the inquiry. The subject can have 
no possible interest to my sister.’ 

Her dark eyes and her white face seemed to glitter with 
suppressed fear or anger, like baleful lightning, as she sto^ 
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speaking to Herbert in the uncertain light of the candle flickering 
low in the socket. 

‘ Do I understand you,’ he said quietly, turning his drenched cap 
in his hand, as if he were on the point of going — ‘do I understand 
you that you decline to allow me an interview with your sister ?’ 

‘ I decline to have my sister mixed up with the transactions of that 
unfortunate night to which you have been so considerate as to refer.* 

‘ Then I must seek the intervention of a third party,* said 
Herbert, bowing gravely, and walking over to the door. 

‘ Stop !* said the woman, before he got to the door. The candle 
had burnt so low that he could not see her face, but her voice was 
low with suppressed ]'assion. ‘ I will see if Ilobe can see you. I am 
sorry that I am mistaken in you, Mr. Flowers. I thought you 
were a gentleman !’ And with this Parthian thrust she swept out 
of the room. 

It was several minutes — hours it seemed to Herbert —before the 
door again opened, and Hebe Bcllenden came in ; and all the while 
the candle had been flickeiing in the socket, throwing threatening 
shadows on wall and ceilinsr. 

She came straight up to him, with an eager, impulsive movement. 
He heard the rustle of her dress on the floor, and be felt the 
taint sweet odour of that subtle perfume that she brought with her, 
before, by that uncertain light, he could see her face. 

She was paler than usual, for there was no rouge on her cheeks 
and no false shadows beneath her eyes ; but her face was more 
natural and girlish than he had ever seen it before. 

‘ Have you come from Geraint V* 

She asked the question, and answered it with her eyes. He saw 
her face fall and whiten as her besutiful speaking eyes looked 
eagerly up into his with that tender question, and droop beneath 
the answer they read there. Evidently Miss Bellenden had not 
informed her of the nature of Herbert’s errand. 

* To what am I indebted for the honour of this visit, Mr, Flowers?* 
she said, nervously twisting her fair hands together, aad not offering 
one to, Herbert, 

* I— I am come to ask you to release me from a promlse—an oath 
that I made under very exceptional circa mstiinces,’ Herbert said,’ 
speaking in a low voice, for he had an impression that he heard 
the latch of the door click after Hebe Bellenden had closed it. 

He could not see her face, as the shadows were deepening in the 
room, but he hardly recognised her voice when she spoke. 

'You — ^you want to tell him!^ she said, or rather gasped, 

‘I want to be released from my promise,* Herbert continued, not 
noticing the interruption. ‘ Your sister has been so good as to 
enter into some explanations ; and I gather from her that it is no 
longer of any moment to you that your part in the — the unhappy 
^ansactidn should be kept secret ; and 1 therefore beg you to release 
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lie was prepared for a good deal in that house, but be was not 
pre)>ared for llebo Bclleiiden throwing herself on a couch and 
t3eginning to sob hysterically. 

‘ My part ! my part ! O God ! my part !’ she sobbed. ' Do you 
know what my part was, Mr. Flowers ? Do you know what you ask?' 

know why I ask it,' Herbert said sadly, moved viith a strange 
pity by her distress. ‘ Geraint is my dearest friend—arid — be will 
shortly be your husband. If you do not tell him what happened 
on that night, T must.’ 

‘ I tell him ? Are you mad ? Do you know* how honourable, 
how blameless he is ? Do you know that he would loathe me — he 
would shrink from my touch — he would never look upon my face 
again ? And you ask me to tell him V 

‘ Jt is bc'ttei — it is far better that he should learn it from jour 
lips,' said Herbert huskily. He w’as more moved by hei- difttress 
than he could tell. ‘He must learn it before — before the 
knowledge will be of no avail ; — and it is better that he should 
learn it from j’ou than from me.' 

‘ From 3 *ou ? Then jou W'ould betray me ?' 

‘ I have come to ask you to release mo from the promise you 
exacted from me on that night.’ 

‘ Oath !’ she said hastily, interrupting him. 

‘Oath/ ho ro[)eatod calmly ; ‘ I am not more bound by that than 
by ray veibal promise. Will you release me ?’ 

*I will never release you !’ she f-aid passionately. 

‘Then I w'am you, that unless you spare me that most miserable 
duty, unless, before you take his honourable name, you tell him 
everything that occurred on that memorable night, I shall feel 
it my duty, in spite of the hasty oath — the promise given in 
ignorance— to tell him all.' 

‘ I w'ill make it impossible for you to tell him. I will lay it upon 
your honour !’ she answered pas'^ionately. 

Ho coukl not see her face, for the light w\as flickering in the 
socket, and w'cird, fantastic shadow’s were gathering around. 

‘I must ask you to spare me,' he said hiirnodly. He w’anted no 
more confessions. ‘ Oh, if you knew^ how* intolerable this secret is 
to me !' 

‘ I will make it more intolerable I’ she e.xclaimed. ‘ I will make 
it impossible for you to toll him. Do you know w^hat my share in 
that night's work was ?’ 

‘ No !' he answered, almost fiercely ; ‘ and I do not want to 
know !' 

‘ But you shall know^i; you shall know it u])on your honour, and 
carry the secret with you \o your grave. I munlend that min P 

Herbert could not have spoken a W'ord to save his life. He stood 
with his hand on a chair-back, and crushing that limp rag of a cap 
ih his hand, and as the light leaped up a shadow more fearful than 
, the rest seemed closing in around him. 
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‘ Do yon want to know why I murdered him Hebe Bellendeft 
continued in the same hard, strained voice. 

She bad risen from the conch, and was standin" beside Herbert, 
and had laid her hand upon his arm. He shrank from her touch 
with unutterable repugnance, and drew his arm away, 

‘ I killed him because he found me out / He bad caught me 
cheating him at cards. I had won bis money, and ho followed mo 
out of the room with a relentless purpose in his eyes. Ho had no 
pity. He had no scruples. He was ready for any scene. He 
wo^ild have made an expos;ure before all tho«e. And I — his 
miserable faint heart failed him when lie was threatening me — and 
he sank into a chair — and— and I gaic him some chloroform. I 
did not intend to kill him, only to silence him for a time, till the 
other men should go. But he was dead, quite dead, when the rest 
came in — and — and you carried him back to his college.’ 

*And Oniiley said Herbert hoarsely, 

* Oh, Grinley had no more to do with it than you had ; but the 
power that this horrible secret gives him he holds over my head, 
and I am his slave, his tool. But for Geraint, I should bo his wife.’ 

All the passion had gone out of her voice, and it was tremulous 
and tender as she softly whispered Geraint s iiiimo. 

The sound of his name on her lips gave Herbert courage to speak, 

‘ Oh, why did you tell me all ibis ?’ be asked. 

‘Why? Because I in your honour. If I tell you the 

whole truth, and tbrow myself on y<*ur honour —your stainless, 
chivalrous honour, as a man, as a gentleman — you may despise 
me, but you will not betray me !’ 

‘ Have you no mercy ?’ said Herbert bitterly. 

The flickering light had ceased to flicker, and was settling down 
in its socket, and the ’weird shadows had resolved themselves into a 
settled gloom. 

‘You tell me this cruel seciet, and you seal my lips. Have yoi 
no mercy on me ? have you no mercy on him ? lio you Ij^ow what 
be is sacrificing for jou ?’ 

‘ K<>/ she said eagerly. ‘ He is too generous to tell me. You may 
trust me. I will never betray your conlidoncc. It is but right 
that I should know.’ 

Herbert paused ; he could not see her in the gloom, but the 
subtle perfume of her presence was near him, was stiHiug him, was 
intolerably abhorrent to him, and he/ shrank away from her with a 
repngnance that the gloom only partly concealed* 

Should he speak ? 

‘ If any representation that you could njake would be of any 
avail, I am sure it is your duty to make it.’ 

Jayne’s voice and Jayne’s words were ringing in his ears. 

* If I tell you,* be said, speaking slowly and tbickiy, and with a 
desperate earnestness, ‘ that be is giving up bis friends, bis familyi* 
Ida prospects — ^bis splendid prospects~-a great positiontf a usefuli 
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honourable career, wealth, power, fame, and, above all, the love of 
the best and noblest woman in the world ’ 

‘ Ah !’ she said, interrupting him with bated breath ; ‘ do yon say, 
truly, that he is giving up all this for me V On your honour ?’ 

‘ On my honour !’ 

‘Oh, ray darling, my darling ! IIow can I repay you ?’ 

She was talking to herself. She bad altogether forgotten 
Herberts presence. 

‘ How ?’ he exclaimed eagerly, interrupting her. ‘ IIow ? ,Oh, 
Miss Ihdlenden ! I know you can be noble, bo generous ; have' 
pity upon him ! Show ^our love to him by ’ 

‘By giving him up?' she interrupted fiercely. ‘I might have 
done so if — if jou had not told rao all — if you had not told rac of 
the woman whose love he had rejected. Ko ; I will not give him 
up to her !' 

‘ Oh, cruel, cruel love ; crueller than hate !’ Herbert Ind in hi-? 
mind to say, but he didn't sav it. lie only said feebly, iiopelef-sly : 

‘ But you will never marry him without telling him what you have 
told me, Miss Bellenden T 

* I wull never tell him what I have told you ; and you, if I know 
you aright, wnibnever tell him. And I wull certainly marry him !' 

A low, stilled cry escai>ed Herbert. He involuntarily measured 
all w^uiien by a standard that he had set up in bis own mind. It 
was a very low standard measured by linear inches. The little 
mother w’as no height to speak of, but Hebe Bellenden fell im- 
measurably short of it. 

There was no purpose to be gained in prolonging the interview. 
Ho had made the only representation that he could make, and it 
had failed. Clearly there w'as nothing turther to do. 

‘ I am very sorry,' he said, speaking huskily, for he was deeply 
moved ; ‘ 1 am sorry for him, and I am sorry" for yon. God grant 
that yon may never have cause to regret this cruel," wilful act !' 

The dyftig flame shot suddenly up in the socket, and in that 
raomentavy light he saw Hebe Beilenden’s ghastly face, and a 
weird awful shadow closing around her as the light went «.lowly 
out. The room was in perfect darkness, and he groped his way 
•over to the door. She did not speak, or seek to detain him, and 
when he went out into the gloomy night, the wind and the rain 
only intensified the thick black darkness that he had left behind. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

TIIC LENT KACES, 

* Drinli to (Second) Tiinity’s oonquorinp: boat— 

The best piece of iiiubor that e’er \^ftH atiout I 
Drink to the men wlio. so trusty and strong, 

'Midst danger and treaeherr, j»nlk*d lier aloinr, 

As Englishnien should, to the head of the i i\ or 1 
Drint to our boat, and throe hearty cheers give her !* 

The Second Trinity had done Fplendidly every day of the Lent 
Races. Its success was almost unparalKIcd. It had ^one up a 
place every night, and one night it had made a epute unexpected 
bump. 

The performance had been altogether phenomenal; the success of 
the college boat bad caused a Lading of intense sativsfactnm through- 
out Trinity, and the thanks of the college had been gratefully and 
enthusiastically awarded to the crew and the coach, and especially 
to the cox for his skilful and plucky steeling. 

It was the eve of the la.st race, and the Second Trinity had 
repeated and eclipsed the peiformanco of the previous nights, and 
was second on the river. The excitement, or the exertion of the 
last bump, was too much for one of the crew, and for the second 
time during the races be had fainted on coming to the liank. This 
time the collapse was more serious, and it was Fonio time before he 
could be brought round, and he had to be driven back to his college 
while his colleagues followed the flagback in triumph. 

Brown, who bad panted gallantly on foot beside the br»ai every 
night of the races, and awoke the echoes with fiendish yells when- 
ever he had breath enough to spare, had roared and yelled himself 
by this time quite hoarse and voiceless. He had already%acriHced, 
independent of his lungs, on the altar of friendship, two rattles. 
The ^orn had proved useless after the first night, as he had no 
breath left to blow it, and there remained nothing but a dinner- 
bell wherewith to display his unabated patriotism. 

He walked back vrith Herbert and Geraint behind the flag across 
Midsummer Common, The hero was between them, unu.sually 
silent and calm, in the midst of all that noisy demonstration. The 
heroes of the day, with the little cox on their shoulders, were es- 
corted back to their college amid the enthusiastic shouts of their 
friends and the congratulations and apfAause of their many 
admirers, who accorded them every now and again a frantic cheer. 

Everybody had stopped work for the day, and the banks of the 
Cam and the meadows were crowded with people. The bright, 
colours of the college blazers, tbe scarlet of Lady Margaret (as the 
boat-club of St. John’s delights to call itself), the light bine of 
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Pembroke, tbe dark blue of Trinity, the red and black of J esus, the 
wasp-like hues of Clare, and the endless variety of stripes, gave a 
lively colour to the moving masse**, and conveyed a cheerful im- 
pression to the usually sombre landscape. There was a rosy flush 
in the sky, which was serene and beautiful. The clouds which had 
veiled it for so many daj^s had parted and cleared away, and only 
the distant mountain-tops of storms that had spent themselves lay 
at peace on the tranquil breadth of the horizon. 

The river reflected back the living picture : the flushed rosy sky, 
the animated procesiiions of the brilliant parti-coloured crews, ’tho 
holiday crowd, the green fields, the clumps of trees in the distance, 
the rooks overhead cawing their harsh choras to the song that a 
thousand lusty young voices were shouting beneath : ‘ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow !’ 

llrovrn couldn’t sing, for he was as hoarse as a raven ; but he 
broke out every now and then into a frantic ‘Hooray !’ 

Herbert was silent ; he had no heart for singing ; he was thinking 
of what the morrow would bring. 

Geraint understood his silence, but he made no reference to it. 
As they came nearer the town the steeples of the many churches 
seemed to emerge from the mist, where they had been hidden so 
many days, and came out to meet thorn ; the children came out of 
cottage doors to see them pass, and little fluttering girl-graduates 
scurried timidly away out of their path, and watched them, with 
their bright eyes from a distance. 

Before they left the common the crowd struck up ‘ Auld Lang 
Sync,’ and the men joined hands in the hearty chorus as they 
streamed in ragged, uneven lines across the grass. 

Geraint grasped a hand of each of his friends, and a mist came 
before his eyes, as the familiar words ro-'O lustily on every lip. 
Should he ever gra^p these hands again in love and friendship ? 
To-morrow he w’ould be a wanderer — wilfully exiled from these 
associations of his youth. With these reflections in his mind the 
friendly grip of his hand may have been unconsciously warmer, and 
the men returned it with equal warmth, and the eyes of that silly 
old man, Brown, w*ere full of tears. There was a suspicious catch 
in Herbert's voice as he bellowed out in his flue bass the old words 
that he used to sing on speech-days at school : 

‘ VoT All id Lang Syno, 

Well t’ik' a Clip o’ kiiulnc-rfs yot, 

I'or Auld Lang Sync i’ 

There was a bun^ supper and an enthusiastic meeting in 
Geraint’s rooms, finishing up with a torchlight procession round the 
Great Court. Even Jayne limped round with them, though he 
didn’t join the orgy. 

It was a very quiet night. The moon was large and bright as it 
rose above the balllcmcnts of Trinity, and the stars had come out iq 
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^eir miUiotts* The night was so qniet that the echoes still linger 
in the old cloisters long after the footsteps had ceased. 

‘Hark ! What is that ?’ Geraint asked as they paused under the 
arch' of Neville’s Court. 

They had stayed behind the rest of the crowd to enjoy the beauty 
of the night— their last night. 

*What?’ said Herbert; ‘I heard nothing except the fellows 
shouting.' 

* That knocking, like nails d riven into a oofil n. There it is s^in I' 

. A sharp repeated knock b] . ke the silence of the court the 
apparently deserted cloister. 

‘ Oh, it is only someone doing the knocker trick/ 

^1 don't think so. 1 have done it myself a hundred times, but 
never in that way.’ 

They passed into Neville’s Court, and walked round it in that 
moonlight. 

‘ I’ve got my exeat,' said Geraint presently, breaking the silence ; 
*it's all arranged. I shall go away from hero directly after the 
race. I am so glad and proud that wc have done so well. I shall 
be proud of it all my life. Whether I shall ever come back, God 
knows !* 

*It will depend upon your father’s forgiveness/ Herbert was 
going to say, but he paused and substituted * acceptance o£ the 
situation/ 

‘ Exactly,’ Geraint said meditatively. * I am sorry to have di«* 
appointed him. He was the best and kindest father in the world. 
There has alvraya been such confidence between ns until now. Ho 
trusted me so completely ; the blow will be only the greater/ 

He stopped suddenly, and his lip trembled for a moment. 
Herbert, remembering that awful confession of Hebe Bellenden's, 
made a last appeal. 

‘ Ob, Geraint/ he said brokenly, * the time has not gone by ; it is 
not too late i’ 

A smile crossed his frank face as he turned his eyes on Herbert^ 
in the moonlight, with a trustful look as if he knew that he Would 
not mil^understand him. 

‘ My dear fellow/ be said, * I thank God it is too late T 

There was nothing more to be said, and Herbert walked by hhi 
side until they reached his staircase. They parted at the foot wiUi 
a brief ‘Good-night,’ and Gcraiut went into his room and dosed 
his oak with a bang. 

Herbert didn't go straight to his own rooms, though the^ hour 
was so late, and all the lights on the stdrease were ou^ He 
stumbled up the steep stairs as best he could, and found hi^way 
into Jayne’s room. He had not gone to bad, and ifoowii was 
there. 

There was a gloomy look on Herbert’s face when he enlet^ 
Wl ich they both remarked. Ja^no made room for at ttie 
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He hmBt already heard of the failure of Herbert’s mission, but 
he had not learned the dreadful secret that Hebe Sellenden had 
charged him with. 

* You are in trouble about Geraint T he inquired anxiously. 

Herbert nodded. 

‘ Can nothing be done for him ?’ he asked presently, looking 
straight into Herbert’s face with the light of a smile on his dark 
plaih features. 

‘ Nothing i’ imid Herbert moodily. 

‘Nothing? Couldn’t we pray for him ?* • 

Herbert hadn’t thought of that, except in a private way, when 
his oak was sported, and that inner door closed, and he was shiver- 
ing on that little worn bit of carpet before he got into bed. 

‘You are always right, Jaj^nc,’ he said awkwardly, ‘but I’m 
afraid it is too late.’ 

* Dear me !’ Jayue answered with a look of concern ; ‘ and is the 
arm of the Lord shortened V’ 

‘ No ; I didn’t mean that. I meant that to-morrow it will be all 
over.’ 

‘All the more reason why we should ask His intercession to- 
night. You know that passage in the glorious Catholic Epistle of 
St. James, “j?ray for one another, that ye may be healed.” Let 
us pray for our poor brother who is sick and distraught in mind, 
that the Lord’s hand may be stretched out to save him, even as by 
fire.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, Jayne went down on his knees, 
and the two men turned their faces to the backs of their chairs, 
and knelt down beside them. 

He poured out his simple soul before the great Arbitrator of the 
destinies of men, and l>egged, if it were possible, that this tempta- 
tion that had overcome their poor misguided friend should be re- 
moved from him, or that with the temptation there should be a 
way of etcape made plain to him. 

The men all arose from their knees siiddened and subdued, and 
parted silently. 

When Herbert got down to his room the fire was out, and his 
lamp Was burning low. He bad not been in bis room a minute 
before he heard a footstep in the passage without, and Geraint 
opened the door. 

‘ Oh/ he said— he was looking strangely moved, and his voice 
was not so steady as usual ; ‘ I have been up here before, and you 
were out. Did you happen to see a white bi**d, a stray pigeon or a 
dove, 1 expect, fiuttecing about the staircase ?’ 

*No,’ said Herbert; ‘I have just come down from Jayne’s 
rooms ; I should have seen it if it had been there.* 

‘ Oh^ it was there just now ; it came up the staircase before me. 
I h^rd the flapping of its wings. If I were superstitious, now, I 
rtiOilId 3fty it was a waning. There is a legend in our family, in 
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tbe absence al a respectable family ghost, of a white dove ap- 
pearing on tfie eve of any tragical event* But I am quite sure 
this tyng was real ; I have opened the door below to let it fly 
out.’ 

* I am sure the event of to-morrow will be tragical enough/ said 
Herbert gloomily. 

Geraint looked at him with the light of a smile on his lip, but 
his face was quite serious, almost grave. 

‘ Do you know,’ he said, looking steadfastly at Herbert, * that we 
• tried the divination trick with Virgil to-night, to find out what 
would be the fortune of the boat to-morrow, and we came upon a 
strange passage ? “iVi/wc augur ApoHo^ 7iunc Lgche sorteft^ nunc et 
Jove missus ab ipso interpres divom fert horrkla iussaper auras.^ 
How do you read it ?’ 

* I shouldn’t attempt to read it at all,’ said Herbert ; ‘ I don’t like 
that kind of tampering with forbidden mysteries ; it’s like tempt- 
ing Providence. I should go to bed, if I were you, or you’ll never 
get the boat up another place to-morrow,’ 

‘ All right/ said Geraint, still with that smile on his lip, and his 
face grave and earnest. ‘ I want you to take charge of this till to- 
morrow night ; and — and — if anj thing hap|>ens to me, I want you 
to promise to bum it unopened.’ 

He laid a small packet neatly tied up and sealed on the table as 
he spoke. 

*My dear fellow/ Herbert exclaimed, * what can hap]>en ? You’re 
nervous and overwrought to-night — I don’t wonder at it ! You’ll 
be all right in the morning.’ 

Geraint’s lips still smiled. 

‘ You’ll promise me T he said quietly, putting the packet in 
Herbert’s hand, ‘and you’ll lock it up — until ’ 

‘Until you ask for it again/ interrupted Herbert cheerfully, 
‘All right, old fellow ; I’ll promise you.’ 

Herbert didn’t go to chapel the next morning ; in fact,’ very few 
men of Trinity did go to chapel, and the Dean, and» the Scholar 
who read the lesson.s, had the service pretty much to themselves. 

The crew of the Second Trinity breakfasted together in the 
rooms of the cox, and Herbert met Spurway in the court as the 
men were coming out. 

*I say,* he called out to Herbert across the grass, ‘ do you want 
to row to-day ? Five’s knocked up, and cox is going to ask you to 
take his place.’ 

‘I’m very sorry/ said Herbert; ‘I don’t think Johnson could 
stand another day ; but I haven’t been praictising lately. Isn’t 
there another fellow they could ask ?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; they could ask me. I trained for it, you know ; but 
your weight’s better. It’s a mere question of weight. If.yoif 
refuse they will ask me.’ 

Herbert smiled griiply. He remembered Spurway’s perform* 
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auce at the previous Lent Races, and how the bpat went down 
with persistent ill-foHutie a place every night. 

‘All right,’ he said, ignoring the other’s obli<?ing suggestion; 

‘ but they haven’t asked me yet If they do I shall most certainly 
accept/ 

And Spurway confounded the beggar’s impudence the whole 
length of the Great Court. 

Herbert’s heart was bumping beneath his purple gown with 
excitement Would they really ask him ? 

The question was set at rest by the cox himself, who met him at 
the foot of his staircase. * 

‘ Hullo !’ said the cox ; ‘ I was just coming to ask you to pull in 
the race to-night. Johnson's quite knocked up, I think youVe 
about his weight’ 

‘Not quite,’ said Herbert modestly, ‘Geraint is; I’m afraid 
I’m hardly heavy enough.* 

* Ob, then you can change places.’ 

Then Herbert, blushing like a girl, pleaded that he hadn’t 
trained, and that ho was sure there were much better men they 
could i[)ick out ; but all his objections were overruled, and to his 
great and hardly concealed delight the whole thing was settled. 

Herbert never spent such a proud day, and never, surely, such a 
long day in fiis life. He was too excited to go to lectures, and he 
couldn’t read, and he wandered about in a feverish, excited state 
until it was time to go down to the boats. 

Geraint, perhajs, was the coolest of all the crew of the Second 
Trinity. Ho ro^o early, while Herbert was still in bed, and went 
to chapel — his last college chapel. Jayne met him there, and they 
walked back to their rooms together. 

After the breakfast be had some things to do in his room, laying 
out the things for his gyp to pack ; and when Herbert joined him, 
after the early dinner of the crew, ho pointed with pride to the 
portm^iteaus lying ready strapped on the floor, 

‘ There/ he said cheerfully, * Now I think everything is ready.’ 

All the gloomy forebodings of the previous night had passed 
away, and ho vras in tho highest spirits, lie paused and looked 
round lus old college room when he got to the door, with a half- 
regretful smile, as if he w'ere taking leave of it, 

‘ /oil will come back here ?’ said Herbert in a tone of coacorn. 

‘ Oh yes ; I shall come back here to change. I shall slip out 
quietly without saying any good-byes— you must say them all for 
me, Flowers — and tell that old man, Brown, not to bother about 
that wretched momy. The satisfaction it gave mo to duck that 
fellow Grinley was worth double tho amount. And now I am 

K to pay him off a little score of my own. I am going to carry 
off from under his very eyes. By this time to-morrow she 
will be my wife V 

Ho smiled his old tender smile as ho softly repeated the last 
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wori witli something of the chivalrons ardonr of a knight of old. 
But Herbert si^ed and hung his head, and Jayne’s question rang in 
his ears, ^ Is the arm of the Lord shortened 

* To-morrow he repeated. 

‘ Yes, I have got the license already, so there will be no delay. 
She will wait for me at Ely. She has started now ’—again that 
tender, shining smile lit up his face — ‘ and we shall go up by the 
night express — this will put them off the scent— and be married iu 
Loudon at eight o’clock to-morrow, and start at once for Paris.’ 

Then'e was no more time for talking, for the bank was crowded 
with men, and Uiey vrcre none too early. The punts and feiries 
were plying rapidly backwards and forWiards carrying the men 
across to the other side, and the meadows were crowded with spec- 
tators, There was great excitement, for it w'as rumoured that 
there bad been a change in the crew of the Second Trinity, and 
that she wouldn’t hold her own this last night of the races. All 
the excitement and enthusiasm seemed to centre round the two first 
boats. The crew of Lady Margaret glared at the crew of Second 
Trinity, not exactly with scorn or fiendish animosity on their frank 
young faces, but with a superior ‘ don‘t-think-much-of-your-boat ’ 
expression that was vtry trying, to say the least of it, to tho crew 
of the Second Trinity. 

While the crews were removing all unnecessary clothing, Jayne 
limped up to the bank ; he had 311st crossed over by the ferry. 

Geraint nodded to him heartily, and Herbert, "looking up and 
seeing the mild astonishment on his kind face — he hadn’t had a 
chance of telling him of the change in tho crews— blushed 
furiously, 

* God bless you !’ said Jayne, waving his hand. 

They couldn’t hear him, but his simple benediction didn’t do 
them any harm. 

‘Is the arm of the Lord shortened ?’ Herbert seemed to hear iu 
the shout that arose on the bank as the boat stoi'ted. • 

They rowed down with long sleeping strokes, easiqg as ibey* 
passed Ditton Comer, and pausing a little to be admired as they 
passed thb Rectory Meadow, which was crowded with ladies. They 
didn’t see Brown until they reached the starting-point. Ho Imd 
gone down quietly before them, and was already there, so as to bo 
able to run with tbe boat. He came down the bank and stood 
above his boots in the water, and went through a great amount of 
dumb-show expressive of bis tremendous p iinotism, and displayed 
^ enorm^ dinner-bell or railway- bell, that he bad provided for 
emergencies. ^ 

The race had created tremendous excitement throughout the 
’Tarsity. It was not the fate of tbe Second Trinity that men 
were interested in ; it W£^ the straggle for tbe first |^co on the 
river. 

There came by-and-by a moment of breathless exeitementi when 
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HTdrybody was craning his neck, and the men were waiiang, 
stretching forward ready for the signal to start/ It was quite a 
solemn moment to the spectators on the bank, but what was it to 
Herbert? His heart wasn’t exactly in his mouth, but it was 
thumping away at bis side, and he was trembling all over. He 
thought in that supreme moment of the little mother, and in the 
hush that had fallen over all tlie lud^y cnjwd in that breathless 
moment, ho seemed to hear Jayne's voice saying, 'Is the arm of the 
Lord shortened V 

Bang ! 

Before the sound reached them, with the flash of the starting gun, 
the cox had dropped the chain, and there was a crash on the water 
of the oars striking it at the same moment, and the boat, like a 
living thing, leaped forward. 

In a moment, from breathless silence, there was a scene of mad 
excitement. A tremendous cheer went up ; then ensued a general 
rushing and sliouting, a springing of rattles, a ringing of bells. 
The crowds on the bank scatter, the men running in wild, surging 
gionps on the towing-path beside their boats, yelling frantically the 
while, as if just let loose from Han well. 

The coach of the Second Trinity rode in advance of the throng 
to clear the way, while the men panted gallantly on foot, waking 
the echoes with fiendifeh yells. 

‘ Weil pulled all !' 

‘ Bravo, Trinity V 

Lady Margaret started beautifully, thirty-seven strokes a minute 
to Second Trinity’s thirty-five, while the boat behind, Emmanuel, 
that had gone down the ])rovious night, was slowly gaining on them, 
and evidently meant to regain the place she had lost. 

Herbert wasn’t a bit nervous now. His heart bad ceased 
bumping, except from the exertion ; but amid all the hurly-burly 
on the bank, the thousand faces turned upon the boat, the thousaud 
Takes iaised in deafening shouts, he saw but one face smiling upon 
hiim—tbe face of the little mother. Ho heard but one voice — ^the 
voice of Jayne ; 

* Is the arm of the Lord shortened ?’ 

And Geraint? Perhaps the huily-burly best suited his mood. 
Every faculty was brought into play. His stroke was glorious ; the 
muscles of his magnificent limbs seemed steel. What a splendid 
giant he was 1 — his frank, handsome face flushed with the exertion 
—a very monarch of youth, and health, and manly beauty in the 
heyday of his strength I 

km manual was certainly gaining. Jack Harvard rowed flve, and 
the strength of his stroke showed that the American climate has 
not an injurious effect on a man's muscles. . The Emmanuel stroke 
pulled magnifleently, and at Grassy it was allowed that Emmanuel 
had gmned a length. 

'Pick her tip, Emmanuel! Weil rowed!— put It onV eame % 
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sbout from the bank. ‘You’re gaining every stroke! Bravo, 
Emmanuel V * 

Herbert glanced nervously up at the cox, but the cox had no eyes 
for anything that was behind him. His well-ti-ained eye had 
detected what Herbert couldn’t see, but what everyone on the bank 
saw, that if Emmanuel was gaining upon them, they were gaining 
on Lady Margai-et. 

* Now then, pick it up !’ 

Stroke had quickened. After they had rounded Ditton, Second 
Trinity began to creep up in earnest, and the enthusiastic shouts of 
their supporters on the bank spnrrcii them on to fresh exertions. 
There was a shout from the bank : 

‘ Trinity is spurting ! Put it on ! put it on ! You’re gaining V 

So they irere, and to some purpose. * To the frantic joy of the 
Tiiuity men on the bank, they pulled up at every stroke, and the 
pace was furious. The roar on the bank grew (jujte delirious, and 
the cheers were deafening ; and above it all was the sound of 
Brown’s dinner-bell — but even that had no other voice for Herbert 
than the voice of Jayne : 

‘ Is the arm of the Lord shortened V’ 

A crew cannot possibly go on spurting for ever, but the moment 
the spurt was over Lady Martrarct ruthlcssl^^ forged ahead. It was 
only too obvious that Lady ^largaret ^\as holding her own at only 
an ordinary stroke. Ami a great and well deserved cheer went op 
from the scarlet blazers on the bank. 

Oh, how Herbert bated them 1 

Still, they had distanced Emmanuel. But Second Trinity were 
by no means done with. Tirae after time Tiinity stroke picked his 
exhausted crew up, and tho roar on the bank grew louder and 
louder. 

‘ Well rowed, Trinity ! Well rowed all !’ 

If Herbert could only have just one look ahead! The face of 
the cox is dark and anxiouH, but surely the two crowds son the 
bank are mingled now, and the cheei-s come in one * deafening 
roar ? 

‘ Bravo’, Trinity ! Pick it up now — you’re gaining !’ 

Presently the face of the cox changed ; it was still very grave. 

‘ Can you quicken he asked more with his eyes than his lips. 
Stroke nodded ; ho couldn’t spare breath to speak. ‘ Quicken op t* 
he yelled, and once again, within sight of the Railway Bridge, the 
Second Trinity spurted. 

They were running a desperate race, but they spurted heroically. 
Their pluck and determination were past all upraise; and Lady 
Margaret, who were a length and a half ahead, were wholly un- 
prepared for it. 

‘ Oh, well rowed, Trinity V 

The frantic shouts from the shore wore deafening. It seemed 
anybody’s race now, and the wiuuing-post w^as in sight. Thera 
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was a roar of encouragement from the bank, and T^vov{n\ dinner* 
bell above it all, and — still more distinctly— the voice of Jayne : 

^ la the arm of the Lord shortened T 

Lady Margaret, respecting the strength of her enemy too late, 
quickened too, but Second Trinity were upon her, and Herbert felt 
a shock that sent a shiver all through him ; and the cox was 
shouting : 

‘ Easy ! mind your oars !' 

And the bows of Second Trinity glided op by the side of Lady 
Margaret, and the next moment they were under the bank. * 

‘Oh, well row’^ed, Trinity !* * 

The shouting on the bank was delirions. A bump within sight 
of the winning-post, with all the world looking on ! The prize, the 
head of the river ! No wonder Herbert leant over his oar, faint, and 
with a swimming in his head, and the voices on the bank all merged 
into one— the voice of Jayne : 

‘ Is the arm of the Lord shortened T 

It was only for a moment, and, faint, bewildered, he was 
conscious that something had crashed into them — it had passed 
him. 

0 God I it had struck Geraint !’ 

A sudden Qiy. Five leaps spasmodically into the air — and in a 
moment the crew of Second Trinity are all struggling in the water. 
They lift Geraint out, and lay him on the biink, senseless and 
bleeding. The shnrp-pointed iron prow of Emmanuel has pierced 
his heart, and the life-blood is w'clling from an awful wound in 
his side ! 

It all happened in a moment, and while the cheers of a thousand 
spectators, the shouts of victory, are in bis ears, be is lying on the 
grass \^itb his head on Herliert's lap, and Krown wildly attempting 
to stanch that awful red tide that is flowing from his side. 

The diuner-bell ivas on the ground beside him — it had rung its 
last pelll. The crews were crowding round with blanched and 
stricken fjmes, too shocked and bewildered to grasp the full horror 
of the situation. Jack Harvard was the first to recover himself. 

The fine old American spirit of being prepared for everylhing, the 
habitual coolness of a race inured to danger and familiar with 
emergencies, bad not forsaken him for long, and before a cry eonld 
be raised for a doctor, Jack Harvard W'as half-way across Mid- 
summer Common in quest of one. He had sprang upon the horse 
of the Trinity coach, and was flying on a race against lime and 
Death— by no means new in the annals of his stormy ancestry. Ho 
had not to ride fai# A window was thrown up in a street near 
Jesus College, and the welcome face of a well-known surgeon look^ 
oui The furious pace had told its accustomed tale to his practised 
ear. 

‘For God’s sake come quickly T Harvard exclaimed, panting the 
words out from his laboured chest, ‘There is an awful, accident 
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on tho bank. The prow of our boat baa striiok a man in An 
heart T ' 

He bad hailed a hansom on the way, and the enrgeon jumped in, 
and there was a mad race through the streets of Cambridge book to 
the scone of tb® accident ; and the borough polioeman^ whoso 
feelings were much outraged by the utter disregard of his tht*eat to 
summon them for furious driving, relieved his mind by making a 
note of the occurrence and, as far as he could make out, the number 
of the cab. 

Alas ! the attitude of the silent group around the hero of the 
Second Trinity*told its own tale. The men all stood around him 
with uncovered heads. His race was quite run, and he had died a 
hero’s death in the moment of victory. 

He lay upon the grass with that awful pool by his side, like some 
youthful Samson stricken down in the midst of his manly beauty 
and his strength. His lips, so still in death, were parted with the 
old tender smile and the wind was stirring his fair curls as his head 
still lay pillowed on Herbert’s knee. 

A stretcher had already! been procured, and, by the doctor’s 
orders, for no one else spoke, in the midst of a strangely-hushed 
silence, they tenderly raised him, and, spreading their gay parti- 
coloured coats beneath, laid him on it, and the Trinity men covered^ 
him reverently with bis college bhzoi*8. 

The crew of Lady Margaret, the crow he had so splendidly 
beaten, bore him through the deep Iv -moved crowd, who stood 
Uncovered while they passed, the crew§ of Second Trinity and 
Emmanuel silently following behind. 

That poor old man, Brown, w’as left kneeling upon the grass, 
with a stricken look upon his face, and when he blindly rose to his 
feet he stumbled over the dinner-bell. The sight of the bauble 
brought back to his dazed senac-^ the awful calamity, and the bitter 
irony of its surroundinga, and Herbert led him away sobbing like 
a cbdd. 

Who could desire a nobler death than to fall in the midst of the 
shouts of victory, full iu the eyes of knights and dames, struck by 
some fri<mdly lance ? 

His bright, brief reign was over ; the absolute monarchy of youth 
and health, of beauty and strength, had been his. He bad had hie 
day*~his brief golden day — and now, with blanched faces and slow, 
heavy tread, they bore his unconscious body through the Great 
Court, past a line of awe-stricken undergraduates, to his own rooms* 

Brown bad sobbed his heart out ail along the line of way i but 
Herbert was silent and dry-eyed. He had received the dear fellow’e 
last breath, the last beat of that generous heart had been throbbed 
out on his breast, and the only words that his lips oohld fmuie 
iu that supreme moment were : ^ The arm of the LoM is ixot 
ehortened r 

Jayne met Jum at the bead of the stair as he staggered UicAy 
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lato his rooms. He put his arms around him, and led him in as if 
be were a child. 

*Oh, what have we done! what have wo done!’ he moace-l, 
fpeakinff for the first time. 

*Hushr said Jayne gravely. ‘His ways are not our ways. 
Who can say to what a nobler life ho is called ? We know whit 
he has mij^sed here.’ 

‘Ob, Jayne, I will never again seek to interfere in the ways of 
Providence ! But for our misguided prayers he might have been 
living still V - • 

‘My poor fellow/ said Jayne softly, and his dark eyes were 
shining with an inner light, ‘spare your reproaches. It was not your 
poor prayers, or mine, that shortened his life. Depend upon it the 
counsels of Infinite Wisdom and Beneficence are beyond the reach 
of our weak human interference.* 

‘Then what is the use of prayer? said Herbert bitterly. He 
was no longer master of himself. 

Jayne's poor plain face was shining back the reflection of 
that Presence with ivhom he lived so near, as he softly rebuked 
Herbert’s impatience. 

‘God will have His children ask His aid and direction in all the 
great issues of life, but He answers in His own way — not ours. 
4 #He whosso mercy compasses man’s life knows when the great design 
is complete, the pattern finished, and then—but not till then — the 
silver cord is loosed ; not till then the golden bowl is broken.* 

Brown was listening W'ith his red eyes distended and his lips* 
twitching. 

*Oh, thank God !’ he exclaimed, ‘ that his life has been such a 
bright one ! It ivas the kindest, roundest, completest life, I believe, 
in the whole Warsity — in the whole world ! There are dark 
shadows in all onr lives ; thank God there were none in his ! It 
was rounded off, complete, and perfect before the threatened 
shadow fell.’ 

‘ Perfect !’ Herbert echoed bitterly. His eyes were bard and 
burning. The first bitterness of his grief could take no comfort — 
could find no blessed relief in tears. ‘ Perfect ! when he is cut off 
before his life is begun! Oh, think of the splendid promise 
of it P 

He buried bis face in his hands, but no tears came through bis 
tightly-clenched fingers, " Jayne stroked them softly as a mother 
would stroke the hands of a rebellious child, 

‘ Whatever his life’s work was, depend upon it, dear fellow, he 
had finished it. As Brown says, the pattern was quite complete. 
When the servant •has done the task committed to him, then, 
but not till then, bis Master calls him to other work for which his 
service here has fitted him. Oh, it is a noble plan 1 We shall see 
; it some day with clearer eyes ; we see it through a glass darkly now 
.^but then face to face I Ob, the glory of it 1 Theie will be hut 
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one cloitd then to dim the brightness of that perfect vision*-- the 
memory of onr foolish impatience, onr impotent resistance ol the 
guiding of the kind Hand that has arranged out of loose, aim- 
less, discordant threads the wonderful complex pattern of our 
lives/ 

Jayne’s face was lighted up with that inner light that made it no 
longer poor, or plain, or commonplace, and Herbert’s rebellious 
grief was softened, if not subdued before it 

^ You think bis life’s work was done ?’ be said huskily. 

* I do not think, my dear fellow ; I should dishonour my Master 
if I only thought — I am quite sure of it !’ 

‘ It was not only done,’ said Brown solemnly, lifting his cap off 
as he spoke, ‘ but it was w'eli done. Thank God for it I* 


CHAPTER XXY. 

AT ELY STATION. 

* The love that rose on stronger wings, 

■Cnpalsied when he met ith Death/ 

An hour later Herbert, wrapped up in bis thin great-coat (he 
risked on this supreme occasion being proctorized), was seated in 
a third-cla«s carriage on the way to Ely. 

In the midst of his grief he had remembered the wretched woman 
who awaited the dead man in the waiting-room at Ely SUition, 
He shrank from the painful task, but he remembered how Geraint 
loved this woman, and for bis sake be nerved himself to be the 
bearer of this awful new’s. 

Surely he would break it more tenderly than any other ! 

Hebe Bellenden was not on the platform when the traimstopped. 
There was a crowd of people on the platform returning from the 
boat-race, and the accident was on ©very lip, 

Goul^she have heard already ? 

Herbert fought his way through the crowd to the deserted wait- 
ing room. No, not quite deserted, for, sitting in a shadow, in the 
darkest corner, was a veiled female figure. The light had been 
turned down, and the room was in semi-darkness, and he could not 
see her distinctly. 

She came forward eagerly ; there was no mistaking the easy 
grace of that proud, imperious figure. 

* Ohj you have come at last !’ 

Herbert looked up at her gravely as she approached him with, oh J 
such a tender light in her eyes, that he had never seen in woman*# 
eyes before. 

How should be tell her 7 
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She stopped short when she perceived her mistake, and her 
countenance fell, and the smile seemed frozen on her lips. 

‘ So, he has sent you ?* she said tremulously. 

* No,’ he said sadly, * he has not sent me.’ 

* Then — then he will not come ! He has read my letter. Ob, 
Mr. Flowers, I took your counsel — I have written to him at the 
last moment and told him all— everything— >and he will not come ! 
He has sent you to break it to me T 

‘ No,’ said Herbert again, with a strange pity in his eyes ; has 
not sent me. But I have, indeed, come to break iX to you. Oh, 
Miss Bcllenden, how shall I tell you ?’ 

‘ Don’t tell me !’ she eaid fiercely, her dark eyes flashing with 
a sudden fire. ‘ Don’t tell me that he shrinks from me with horror, 
with loathing— that he has ceased to love me — you — ^you who 
urged me to confess I I cannot, I will not, hear my sentence from 
your cruel lips !’ 

Still he was looking at her with that new strange pity in his eyes 
that goaded her to madness. 

* He will never shrink from you, and he has never ceased to love 
you,’ he said sadly. ‘Thank God on your knees, Hebe Bellenden, 
that you told him, for he knows it all now. He sees with clearer 
eyes now.’ 

Something in his tone struck her, and her face grew suddenly 
white. 

‘ What do you mean ? For God’s sake speak plainly I What do 
you mean ?’ 

She had grasped the back of a chair for support, and "was looking 
at him with a desperate hunger in her eyes, as if she would tear the 
answer from him. For a moment his courage forsook him. Ho 
had never realized until that miserable moment how this ,oold, 
proud woman had loved Geraint. 

Herber^ led her gently to a seat, with a silent sympathy she 
could not^be blind to. 

* Do you eVer say your prayers ?’ he said inconsequently, bending 
over her, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘ You have no right to ask me such a question V she answered 
impatiently. ‘ God help me, I used to I’ 

* If you have not forgotten the way,’ he went on hoarsely, 

hurriedly, with his hand on her shoulders, as if pressing her down, 
‘go down on your ktiee‘», Hebe Bellenden, and repeat the words 
after me, “ Thy will be done ” * 

Before be could finish the sentence she had slid off the bench of 
the waiting-room on\o the floor, and lay there huddled up of ^ 
heap. 

* O God r she cried ; ‘ he is dead I’ 

‘ Yes,’ Herbert said solemnly, but with a feeling of relief that it 
was over ; ‘ he is dead,’ 

She did not scream, or faint, or weep ; she only sat staring at him 
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with her dark eyes blazing, and all the colonr dying slowly out 
of her face beneath those two dreadful patches on her cheeks. 
And then, to Herbert’s horror and alarm, she threw herself for- 
ward at his feet in a sudden paroxysm of agony, and clutched his 
knees. 

‘ Unsay it I Oh, unsay it !’ she cried. * Oh, say you’re trifling 
with me, Mr. Flowers — dear, good, kind, generous Mr. Flowers — 
say you’re trifling with me !’ 

Herbert entreated her to rise, and got his arms about her to help 
her up*; but she only clutched his knees the more frantically, and 
implored him id tell her that he had deceived her. Herbert turned 
his face to the wall ; he could not look at her. With all her sins, 
he was so penetrated by the depth of her grief, and her attitude of 
utter humiliation, that he could not trust himself to look at her. 

‘ It is only too true,’ he said sadly. * He died on my knees, only 
an hour ago. The prow of a boat pierced him to the heart, and he 
died suddenly — painlessly, we hope,’ 

‘0 my God!’ 

She did not faint ; Herbert thought she bad, and raised her un- 
resistingly, as he yould have lifted a child, and laid her on the 
bench, and sprinkled some water from the bottle on the table on 
her face. She gas])ed once or twice, but else she lay there like one 
dead, with her eyes closed, and the water, not her tears, making 
awful channels down through the rouge on her cheeks. 

The time was drawing on, and the last train to Cambridge had 
been signalled, and still she lay there, and Herbert had not been 
able to rouse her. 

* I must go back to Cambridge to-night. Miss Bellenden,’ be said 
desperately ; ‘ shall I take a ticket for you, or wheite will you 
go?’ 

She opened her eyes and looked at him, blankly, but she laid her 
hand upon his arm with a gesture he took for assent. He came 
back to her presently and lifted her off the bench, suppofling her 
to the carriage with his arm, 

* Where is your luggage ?’ he asked her. 

* Luggage ? I have no luggage. lie would not let me bring any- 
thing and then, at the mention of Geraint, she sank back into 
the cushions of the carriage in a sudden passion of tears. 

He had spent his last remaining half-sovereign in taking first- 
class tickets to Cambridge, and in feeing the railway-porter to 
secure an empty carriage for the woman that Geraint had loved. 

He let her weep the first wild hurst of her sorrow out undis- 
turbed. He did not attempt to comfort her. ^ His brain was in a 
whirl ; the events of the past few hours seemed like some dreadful 
dream from which he should presently awaken. His mind was 
feebly groping its way through the awful rush of circumstance to 

that darkened room where — where He woke from his dream 

with a shudder. He could not nursue it any further. And then 
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all sorts of speculation arose in his mind, and a question presented 
itself. Hebe Bellenden had spoken of a letter/ Had Geraint 
received it ? 

He was quite sure in his own mind that he bad not. He re- 
membered the last bright, conscious look of that frank face when 
they had stepped into the boat. He remembered the last words of 
that cheery voice : ‘ She will wait for me at Ely ; she has started 
now.’ No, Geraint had never received that letter. He had died in 
happy ignorance of her guilt and unworthiness ; his last thoughts 
of her were perfect love and confidence. 

‘When did you send that letter?^ Herbert as&d her as they 
came in sight of Cambridge Station. 

She looked at him with a dazed and puzzled air. 

‘ That letter to Geraint/ he explained. 

‘I posted it before I started. I posted it at the station,’ she 
answered mechanically. 

There was a crowd on the platform when the train drew up, 
and Herbert helped her to alight, and drew her hurriedly thiwgh 
it and jdaced her in a cab, and told the driver where to take 
her. 

He stood by the window one moment looking at the crushed and 
drooping figuie that lay back on the cushions, with the cruel lamp- 
light revealing the paths of her tears on the rouge that still mocked 
the ghastly whiteness of her face. 

‘Have you any questions to ask me T he said ; ‘have you any- 
thing you wish to say V 

The question, quite involuntarily, took the form of a final fare- 
well. 

‘ No,’ she said absently as she lay back, looking vacantly before 
her, and speaking like one in a dream ; ‘I have no questions to 
ask ; I have nothing to say.’ 

Herbert walked back to his college, and passed the well-known 
figure of*the Senior Proctor on his way, followed by his attendant 
bull-dogs. ’The Proctor passed him unheeding ; not so the lynx- 
eyed satellite in his rear. 

‘Trinity man, sir,’ said the bull-dog blithely, stepping up to the 
Proctor, and forthwith Herbert was proctorized for the heinous 
offence of being at largo in the streets of Cambridge after dusk 
without his cap and gown. 

When he got back to his rooms he learned that Geraint’s father 
had already arrived. He thanked God afterwards that he had not 
been there to witness that terrible meeting. 

His son’s tutor, Mr. Houth, and the Master of Trinity accom- 
panied him into the room where lay all that was mortal of his first- 
born, his only son ; and Brown and Jayne, who watched beside him, 
broke utterly down when they spoke of the terrible scene of the 
strong man’s giief at that sad meeting. It was too sacred a sight 
for the eyes of strangers to witness, and they crept out of the room 

13—2 
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and waited on the staircase without, and presently the Master, his 
warm, tender nature completely overcame, came out too, weeping 
like a child. 

Geraint’s father was still in the room below w^hen Herbert came 
in, and Mr. Routh was with him. There could be no further need 
of concealment now, and Herbert, so far as he could without be- 
traying Hebe Bellenden’s confidence, told Geraint’s two friends the 
story of her late confession. She had only made it at the eleventh 
hour, a^d he had not received it. The letter containing it would 
be now in his room, unopened probably. 

‘It must not fall into his father’s hands,’ said Herbert, looking 
from one to the other ; ‘ we must spare the dear fellow’s memory 
at any cost.’ 

‘ That,’ said Brown very quietly', ‘ is my legacy. It shall not fall 
into his father’s hands.’ 

There had been two deliveries of letters on the staircase since the 
accident, and Hebe’s letter was probably, even now, lying on his 
table. 

‘ What if his father should have opened it ?’ 

The suggestion made Herbert’s cheek blanch. 

‘ There is no time to lose,’ said Browm quietly, putting on his cap 
and gown quite mechanically, and going over to the door. ‘ You 
had better come too, Flowers.’ 

Herbert follow'ed him down the staircase, and paused, as he had 
never paused before, at Geraint’s door. It would be better, they 
decided, not to knock ; there would be no cheery voice to shout, 
‘ Come in !’ 

They opened the door softly, and entered. Geraint’s father and 
Mr. Routh were still in that inner room, from which a low moaning 
sound, unlike any sound Herbert had ever heard before, issued. 
The men stood uncovered, and Brown s eyes swept in one hurried 
glance every piece of furniture in the room in quest of, Hebe’s 
letter, but it was nowhere to be seen. 

Herbert walked over to tbe fireplace, and took a survey of the 
nondescript litter on the high mantelpiece. eyes fell on Hebe’s 
likeness, looking down upon him in her beauty and her pride. 
Brown’s eyes fell on it in the same moment, and the two men ex- 
changed rapid glances of intelligence ; but before Herbert could 
raise his hand to remove it the tutor entered the room. 

He blushed dreadfully, as if caught in a felonious act, and 
covered his confusion by drawing the fire together. It had burned 
quite hollow, and all the fairy castles that had peen upreared had 
fallen in with a crash. 

‘ It will be better to let it go oat,’ said tbe tutor ; ‘ there will be 
nobody here to-night ; the room will be locked up.’ 

Brown looked over at Herbert, but he was silent, and studying 
the pattern of the tiled hearth. 

‘ Oh,’ he said humbly, ‘ if —if I might be allowed to watch herck 
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I don't like leaving him alone ;* and the soft-hearted fellow burst 
into tears. • 

Geraint's father entered while he was speaking. He was so like 
Geraint himself that Herbert involuntarily started— like Geraint, 
grown old, and gray, and broken down by some overwhelming 
sorrow. lie had heard Brown's words, and he came over and 
wrung his hand silently. When he could command himself, he 
said : 

* You were my son's friend, and — and I thank you for your 
sympathy.' • 

He spoke in a broken voice, but it was the voic^ of Geraint that 
rpoke. The tone — the familiar tone — brought the first tears into 
Herbert’s eyes. 

‘ And this also was his friend,’ said the tutor, laying his hand 
kindly on Herbert’s arm. 

He was cold and hard no longer. This common grief had 
broken down all his reticence. 

‘ He was my dearest friend,’ said Herbert with a catch in hia 
throat ; * he died in my arms.' 

And then all his self-restraint was swept away, and he flung 
himself sobbing on the couch. The tutor would have led him 
away, but Geraint's father interposed. 

‘No, no,’ he said ; ‘let him stay. It ^^ill do me good to have 
someone here who knew my boy — oh, my darling boy !— and who 
loved him !' 

Sobs choked his utterance, and Herbert pressed the hand he had 
given him silently, and the tutor went out and left them together. 

While they were yet talking, the postman’s familiar rap was 
heard on the outer door, and the letter fell into the room. 

‘ For ray son ?’ said Geraint's father, holding out his hand me- 
chanically for the letter. 

‘For me,' said Brown unblushingly, putting the pink scented 
missive in his pocket. * I have my letters left here ; it saves the 
man going up.’ 

And then Geraint’s father began ]>acing the room in Geraint's 
old impatient manner — the same re^tlessness ; the same undecided 
action ; the same thoughtful, thoughtless gait, stopping every now 
and then to look at objects with keen, critical eyes, as if all the 
world depended on the result, while the mind was far away ; 
seeing the smallest minutia, insensible to every object. Herbert 
and Brown watched him while he paced the familiar room, 
pausing before the pictures, lingering over the writing-table where 
Geraint’s books a*id papers were scattered about in his usual reck- 
less, untidy fashion, but always pausing before ihat door, as if 
something sacred were behind it. 

How long he kept this restless vigil they could not tell, as they 
sat dazed and silent by that familiar hearth. What visions must 
have arisen before their minds of the gay scenes that had beea 
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enacted there! The orgies— no, distinctly no — the thonghtless 
wine-parties, the gambling and riot and youthful follies, the 
generous, lavish hospitality, the healthy, manly enthusiasm in all 
noble sports, the chivalrous defence of all things pure and good — 
they recalled all this as they sat by his deserted hearth. 

* And what is this asked the unhappy man, as he paused in his 
walk before the portmanteaus that weie lying ready strapped upon 
the floor. 

* Oh, he was going down as soon as the races were over. He 
had got his ejceat^ said Herbert, quite truthfully. 

‘ Oh, my boy f My poor boy ! Yes ; he has got his exeat P and 
again the unhappy parent broke into a passion of grief. * ‘‘ O 
Absalom ! my son, my son !” ’ 

They had hoped that he would not observe the likeness on the 
mantelpiece, but Herbert dared not remove it. He stopped before 
all the familiar home pictures on the walls — the things that 
Geraint loved to collect around him : the crayon dmwing of the 
old family place ; the feeble water-colour of the beech avenue in 
the park ; the rude, unskilful sketches of the rough collie dog, the 
worn-out old mare knee-deep in meadow grass, the church on the 
hiJd, the kennel in the valley, the lodge gate, with the gardener’s 
children peeping through. They all had a voice to the unhappy 
man wandering among the lares et peimtes of bis dead son. 

* And who is this ?’ he asked, looking up at Hebe’s beautiful face 
smiling down with that dreamy, passionate smile that had no 
charm for him. 

* Ob, this belongs to me,’ said Brown, with unblushing effrontery. 
‘ It’s a girl I was once engaged to.’ 

Oh, Maria I 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

1IIE WHITE I'LOWER OF A BLAMELESS LIFE. 

‘ An awful thought, a life removi d ; 

The human-hearted man I lo\ed, 

A spirit, not a breathing voice.* 

There never had been so full an attendance at morning chapel at 
Trinity during the Lent term as there was the morning succeeding 
the accident. The undergraduate benches were crowded, and the 
men looked across the gloom at each other with white, stricken 
faces. 

‘ Oh, Flowers, it might have been me !’ said Spurway, stopping 
him on the steps as they came out of chapel ; * it would have b^n 
me if you had refused, as I should have been the right weight T 
He didn’t ^ confound the beggar’s impudence’ now. 
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* It would certainly have been me but for that sudden faintness/ 
said Number Five, with a stricken look on his facei * It’s nothing 
short of a miracle it wasn’t.’ 

‘A few ounces more weight and it would have been me,’ said 
Herbert with a sigh. He was thinking he should not have been 
so much missed as Geraint. But before he had got half-way across 
the Great Court, the face of the little mother at Bideford rose up 
before him, and he humbly thanked God for his deliverance. 

Oh, what a day it was at Trinity ! 

There was a change, that every undergraduate was conscious of, 
in the moral atmosphere of the place. A spasm* of virtuous re- 
action had run through every court and up every college staircase. 
There was not an oath heard in Trinity ; there was not a knave or 
queen seen in a single man’s rooms throughout that sad week. 
The college smoking concert was put off, and the debate at the 
Union deferred ; and men trod softly and spoke in hushed voices 
as they passed tlirough the silent courts. 

The comic man of Trinity, Cudworth, was as limp and dejected 
as the once brilliant Jackdaw of Rheims, and in the place of the 
cheerful ‘ Caw !’ with which he habitually climbed the staircase, he 
whispered the old familiar refrain, ‘ Kicklebury Brown,’ under his 
breath to a Psalm tune. 

There was an inquest held the following day in the Great Hall. 
The room was quite full of University men, and Geraint’s father 
came in on the arm of the Master. 

We will draw a veil over that sad, sad scene. No regrets nor 
recriminations could bring back the bright young life. It was 
nobody’s fault ; but everybody was to blame. The marvel was, 
not that the accident had happened, but that it had not happened 
before. Every boating man present could remember a hundred 
hairbreadth escapes. 

The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Accidental Death,’ with a rider 
appenfled cautioning the boat club on the further use of such 
sharply-pointed bows to their boats. 

This, indeed, was the only outcome of the inquest. 

A special captain’s meeting was called later on by the* President 
of the C.U.B.C., and the use of indiarubber buffers, or, rather, 
protective knobs of indiarubber, on the bows of the boats was 
decided on in all future bumping races on the Cam. 

There was nothing more to be done but those sad last things. 
The poor bereaved father had broken so completely down at the 
inquest, that it was deemed advisable for him to return to town 
until the day of ihe funeral. 

The oak of Geraint’s room was closed after the jury bad viewed 
the body, and except that sad black procession that glided stealthily 
through the court bearing the last necessary equipment for all 
future needs, the rooms were unopened during the day. 

When night came, still and shivering, the men came sadly out of 
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Hall and dispersed silently to their rooms. One of the crew, who 
rowed Six, followed Herbert up the stairs and asked if he might 
come in for a few minutes’ talk. 

There was only one subject he could talk about as he sat with a 
blanched face by Herbert’s hearth — his miraculous escape. The 
prow of the Emmanuel boat had glided by him, and passing over 
his rigger, bad pierced Geraint. He was sure that it was his dead 
mother’s hand that had averted the danger, her prayers alone that 
had saved him. 

And then, while the softening mood was on him, he went on to 
tell Herbert how she had made him promise to say his prayers 
night and morning at Eton, and how the other fellows had laughed 
him out of it ; how he had begun his schoolboy life by reading 
first a chapter, and then a verse a day— and then none at all : how 
he had been led into all sorts of jouthful follies — card-playing, 
gambling, betting — and how he and Spurway had spent their 
Sundays at a village near Cambridge in unseemly ways. 

The poor, broken-down fellow made this frank confession of all 
his mi^^deods to his brother-undergraduate with a sini])Ie, straight- 
forward manliness that went to Herbert’s heart. Ills mother, he 
told him, had died while ho was yet at Eton, and he had been sent 
for hurriedly, and with her dying breath she bad implored him to 
live a useful Christian life, not a life of ease and self-seeking. 
‘ What if he bad been called to meet her V’ 

Jayne came in while he was making his unreserved confession, 
and Herbert left them together. 

It was quite late that night when Brown came in and borrowed 
the key of Herbert’s oak. He gave it to him without any questions, 
supposing that ho had mislaid his own ; but Brown did not cross 
the landing at once to his own rooms, but went down the stairs. 
It WMS so late that Herbert •wondered w^here he could )>e going, and 
went over to the door to call after him. But Brown had not gone 
far. The ligdits on the college staircase were out, but looking down 
over the stairs in the gloom he saw, by the light of the candle 
that Brown carried, that he was fumbling at the lock of Geraint's 
oak, fir&t.trying one key, then another. At last he got one to fit, 
and noiselessly entered the room, closing the door softly after 
him. 

What business could he have there at that hour ? 

Herbert asked himself the question as he sat by his fire, leaving 
his door ajar to see him as he came up. 

But Brown did not come up, and Herbert dozed, and his fire 
burned low, and still in the silence of the night he heard him 
moving about in the room beneath. Ilis nerves were so overstrung 
he could bear the suspense no longer ; he must find out what 
Brown was doing. 

He went quiefly down the stairs and softly opened the door of 
Geraint’s room, and there, before the poor fellow’s writing-table, 
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on his knees, was Brown. He was bo intent upon turning out and 
examining every scrap of paper that the drawers contained that ho 
did not hear Herbert enter the room. On the floor, with the con- 
tents scattered about, were the portmanteaus that Geraint was to 
have taken with him on his journey. Evidently every drawer and 
piece of furniture in the room, and the pockets of his clothes even, 
had been ransacked and turned out in a thorough and exhaustive 
search. 

For what ? 

Herbert asked himself the question fearfully, as Ije watched the 
nervous working of Brown’s anxious face. 

A horrible misgiving seized him, and he went out of the room as 
softly as he had come in, and groped his way upstairs. 

Was Brown searching for that wretched I.O.U. that might, that 
7 ?<f.,.v^..fall into Geraint’s father’s hands ? 

For a whole hour Herbert tormented himself with this horrible 
suggestion. He knew how weak Brown was ; he knew every flaw 
and failing in that faulty character. ‘ And if ho found it, what 
W'ould he do with it ? He couldn’t repudiate the debt, though not 
half a dozen men in the college knew of it.’ 

He turned the miserable suggestion of Brown’s guilt over in his 
mind until he was quite sick ; but still Brown did not come up- 
stairs. Should he go down and stop that dreadful inquisition into 
the dead man’s secrets ? Should he go down and save Brown from 
himself? 

He went down on his knees on that bit of worn carpet first, and 
then he went downstairs. 

He opened Geraint’s door, not sdftly now, but with an intention 
of being heard ; but he paused on the threshold. 

Brown’s back was towards him, and he was bending over the 
fircjilace, w'here a flame that he was continually feeding with papers 
was flaring up the chimney. 

By the fight of the flame Brown’s poor, weak face was radiant 
and shining. • He turned his head when the door opened, and met 
Herbert’s eyes. One look told him how unworthy were his 
suspicions — how he had wronged Brown. 

‘ See,’ said Brown with an air of satisfaction, rubbing his hands, 
‘ I have burnt ’em all. I haven’t left a corner unsearched. I have 
turned out every drawer, and pocket, and desk, and bag ; there 
isn’t one left to witness against him and as he spoke he drew the 
ashes together, and threw the last fragments of the dainty pink 
notes, so carefully treasui-ed by the dead man, into the flame. 

‘ We must go and t 8 ll him now,’ he said when the flame had died 
quite out, and he led the way into the inner chamber. 

Herbert had not seen Geraint since they had brought him back. 
•He had never seen death in any form before, and he was unpre* 
' pared for the change that death stamps on the familiar face. 

Familiar, alas I no longer. 
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The same. that not the same. Every noble lineament of the 
marble face was so much nobler. Every tender trait that made 
him the lovable, high^souled, chivalrous nature he was, was so much 
tenderer. The death-smile had but stamped in ineffable sweetness 
all that had endeared him to every soul in the college. 

Brown laid his hands on the cold, waxen fingera that were 
crossed over his manly breast — the kind hands that had saved him 
from dishonour and death. 

* It’s all right, dear fellow/ he said, bending over the still face 
and clasping the cold, dead hands ; * it’s all right. IVe destroyed 
all those miserable letters. There’s not a line left among all your 
papers that your mother may not see. There^s not a letter left 
among them that your sisters may not read/ 

* It's the only return I could make him, Flowers,' he explained as 
they groped their way up the dark staircase, for his candle had 
burnt itself out. ‘ It’s the only return that I can make him now 
for what he has done for me. There will never be a shadow on his 
dear memory now — not the faintest shadow, thank God !’ 

When Herbert and Brown talked the matter over on the day fol- 
wing, Brown remarked, incidentally, it was a very odd thing, but 
he had not come across the paper he had given Geraint for the 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds he had let him have. 

* I have looked through every paper the dear fellow has left 
behind him,' said Brown, * not for that, but for those other things ; 
but I never came across it. If it had been there I rnust have seen 
it. Can he have destroyed it ?’ 

And then Herbert all at once remembered that little sealed pack- 
age of papers that Geraint had given him to destroy on the night 
before the boat-race. 

He brought it sorrowfully out of the drawer, w'here he had locked 
it away in Geraint's presence, and laid it on the table between them, 
and told Brown how it had come into his hands, and the promise 
he had solemnly given the dead man. 

‘I think the time has now come for me to fulfil h'is last injiinc- 
tionsV he said, stirring the fire into a cheerful blaze, and looking 
meaningly at Brown. 

Brown's face was working strangely as he laid his hand upon 
Herbert’s arm, and stopped him in the act of dropping the packet 
into the flames. 

^ Stop/ he said huskily ; ‘ you have no right to do this, knowing- 
what you now know. If you had done it yesterday, you would 
have been justified ; but not now. You know, and I know, that 
that paper is in here and he tapped the packet in Herbert’s hand 
as he spoke. ‘ The dear fellow had put it in here in order that it 
should never witness against me. His last generous thought was ’ 
for me — thank God for it ! But though I love him and honoui*^ 
him for it more than I can ever express, I have no right to accept* 
it from him. We must put the packet in his father's hands, 
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Flowers, and you must open it in his presence and take that paper 

out.’ 

Herbert was humiliated into the dust when he remembered his 
unjust suspicions of this weak, simple fellow, who could rise to 
heights of self-denial and sacrifice he had never dreamed of. 

Later in the day Geraint’s friends arrived, for the funeral was to 
be on the morrow. Herbert saw them from his window crossing 
the Great Court. On the arm of Geraint’s father was a tall lady 
dressed in black, and closely veiled. A tall, elegant woman, wi.th a 
noble air, as of one accustomed to command. This ^ould not be 
Geraint’s mother, he told himself, with a catch in his breath ; 

‘ surely this must be Mary Barclay !’ 

He heard them enter and close the door of that room below, and 
be sat with his face in his hands picturing that sad meeting. He re- 
membered with, oh ! so much thankfulness, that Brown had brought 
away the photograph of Ilebe, and that those tell-tale letters 
would never be read by the woman the poor fellow had deceived. 

It might have been an hour later when Geraint’s father knocked 
at his door and begged him and Brown to come down to his son^s 
rooms. They followed him down the staircase silently, and into 
the familiar room. It had all been restored to its former state, 
and the portmanteaus o\i the floor had been repacked, before Brown 
had left the room the previous night ; but there were still the ashes 
of Hebe’s letters in the grate. 

A tall, stately figure robed in black stood beside Geraint’s writing- 
table. It turned slowly as they entered, and looked at them — a 
pale, grave woman’s face, not strictly beautiful, but with an inde- 
scribable majesty iu it. 

She advanced slowly, with her rich sable dress trailing on the 
floor, and her veil thrown back, to where they stood uncovered and 
abashed before the sacredness of her grief. She held, out her hand 
to Herbert^ but she took no notice of Brown. 

‘ You loved.hira,’ she said by way of introduction, looking straight 
into his eyes with her white, set face. 

* I loved him dearly,’ he answered in a low voice that be nlade a 
vain effort to steady ; ‘ who could help loving him ?’ 

He paused ; he could not go on speaking in a general way when 
he saw the desperate hunger in her eyes. 

‘ But ’-—and here his lip trembled as he spoke — ‘ but Brown here 
loved bim more than any of us. He had reason to. He saved his 
life.’ 

She turned from him and held out her hand to Brown, and her 
voice was softer as she spoke to him : 

‘ He saved your life ?’ 

, Brown took her outstretched hand humbly, but be could not meet 
•her eyes. 

The poor, tender-hearted fellow was so overcome that be turned 
his head aside to hide his tears. 
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* My life ? — not mine alone— the lives and happiness of all I love. 
I was in ghastly trouble, and — and he was my salvation ! I should 
not be here now to tell the story had he not come to me, unsought, 
and lifted me out of a bottomless pit of despair. When you know 
that^ you will know icJiy I love him !' 

‘ I understand/ she said softly, checking Brown’s confession ; and 
then wuth a sudden gesture of despair and a low cry, the bitterness 
of which rung in Herbert’s ears for many days, she exclaimed: 
‘ but, oh, what is your love to mine ? Do you know ? I — I was to 
hafe miirri^d him !’ 

The remembrance of her own grief sealed the fountain of her 
tears, and her marble face, which had flushed into life at Brown’s 
broken words, grew white and hard Jigaiu. 

Later in the day Brown brought Geraint’s father up into Herbert’s 
room, and told him of the sealed packet and the instructions con- 
cerning it. 

‘ I have no desire to pry into my dear boy’s secrets,’ he said, and 
a mist rose up before his eyes as he spoke, and blotted all the red 
seals on it, with the familiar crest, till they swam before his eyes 
like drops of blood. ‘ I am sure whatever they were they were 
honourable and manly.’ 

‘ Will you give me permission to open it ?’ Brown asked ; ‘ there 
is a paper in it I am interested in, which you ought to — which you 
must see.’ 

‘ I have no wish to see it. If my dear boy had desired me to see 
it, he would not have sealed it up and left the instructions he has 
left. The trust is yours, not mine ; open it if you will. I will 
have nothing to do with it.’ ♦ 

He turned away as he spoke, and looked out of the window into 
the gloomy court without, while Brown hurriedly broke the seals. 

It seemed like sacrilege, and he opened the packet with trembling 
hands. It contained nothing but letters, dainty pink letters with 
that subtle fragrance hanging about them that Herbertfremcmbered 
so well. Brown looked through them eagerly ; at the bottom of the 
packet lay the folded paper with the formal acknowledgment of his 
debt, evidently added to the packet as an after-t bought. 

He laid this aside, and tied the packet up again, and placed it in 
Herbert’s hands. 

‘ Have you found what you want ?’ inquired Geraint’s father, 
still with bis back to them, looking out into the court. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Brown steadily ; * I have found this, and I beg 
you to read it and he ])laced the document in his hands. 

He read it calmly all through, remarktog even the date, and, 
looking over his glasses at Brown, inquired if he were the Mr, Brown 
referred to* 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Brown meekly, with his eyes on the floor, and his 
heart full to overflowing. 

‘ And my son lent you this money ?’ 
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* Ii was not money only,’ said Brown, deeply movjed ; * it was 
life and honour to me at the time. He did it unasked.’ 

A tender smile curled the pale lips of Geraint’s father— a smile 
they remembered, oh, so well — and he came over to the fire where 
the packet containing Hebo Bellenden’s letters was sending a fierce 
flame up the chimney. ‘ My son never did things by halves, sir,' 
said the father proudly. ‘ He did not desire this obligation to be 
remembered. His last act and wish, which I carry out gladlj’, 
thankfully, cancels the debt for ever and he held the paper in. the 
flame until it was consumed, and dropped from his fingers into the 
midst of the ashes of Hebe’s letters. 

There was a funeral service held next day in the college chapel, 
and Geraint’s coffin was placed in the aisle between the rows of 
white-robed undergraduates, many of w'hora realized, perhaps, for 
the first time, the near and personal siguificance of death. The 
solemn presence which had brushed so closely by them had left its 
passing shadow on every careless face. 

Loving hands had robbed it, so far as love could reach, of its 
gloom, and the coffin was heaped up with white flowers, and 
Geraint’s vacant seat in the chapel of his college, among the third- 
year men, was filled with wreaths and crosses of pale flowers — fit 
emblems of him who had passed from among them wearing the 
w’hite flower of a blameless life. 

There was only one dark spot amid all that profusion of pale 
blossoms— a tiny wreath of purple violets, made by a womans 
hand, and wet still "with a woman's tears. 

Hebe had sent it with a pleading message that Herbert could not 
resist, and he had placed it with Bis own hands on her lover’s 
bier. 

There w'as not a dry eye in the great white-robed company, and 
the Dean’s voice faltered and failed as he read the most touching 
words written by human pen, in that brief committal of all that is 
•finite to the*im measurable compassion of the Infinite. 

The college ’servants stood wee])ing round the chapel-door, and 
the bedmakers gathered in knots, with their aprons to their eyes, in 
tjbie Great Court outside. There was only one tearless face m the 
vast crowd that filled the chapel, and that was the white unmoved 
face of Mary Barclay. 

There had never been a more hearty service within those historic* 
• walls, and the choir of Trinity had not the singing by any means to 
themselves. 


‘ Lead, kiinfly Light, amid the encircling gloom ; 

Lead Thou me on 1' 

As the holy invocation floated upward from so many fresh young 
voices, from so many softened hearts, pulsing with all the eager 
warmth of early manhood, in a murmur so fervent and intense, it- 
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seemed like the articulation of every heart-beat of the Tast white- 
robed congregation. 

Brown, impatient of restraint and dreadfully out of tune, kept a 
syllable or two in advance all through the hymn, and lingered on 
the closing cadence, oblivious to all sense of time and place, and 
finished it olf entirely on his own responsibility, long after the 
trained voices of the choir had ceased. 

Nature, in sympathy with the grief within the chapel, was raining 
her cold teps down on the roof and the court without, and the 
painted windows were blotched and blurred with great tears 
running down the panes. 

It was the longest funeral cortege that ever started from Trinity : 
not only the men of his own college, but the men of Emmanuel — 
the saddest mourners, perhaps, of all — and the crews of all the 
college boats, and many of the tutors and men of other colleges. 

It was the saddest weather, stormy and wet without, and mud, 
mud, mud, deep in ail the roads through which the long, black, 
silent procession W'ound, and sadder and wetter in the green church- 
yard where it rested, and 'where the men stood among the graves 
knee-deep in soddened gra^s. 

Herbert was so far off that he could only hear the opening words 
* I am the Resurrection and the Life ’ ; and he kej»t repeating them 
softly to himself throughout the service. But Blown would not be 
kept back : he pressed through the crowd to the front, and stood 
bare-headed in the rain beside the open grave, 

Mary Barclay saw' him as she bent down to take her last look at 
the coffin of her dead love, and across Geraint’s grave she saw the 
face of Brown. She had never shed a tear throughout that trying 
ordeal, and her noble face had hardened with its stony grief into 
rigid lines, like a face chiselled in marble. 

The tears were running dow^n Bro'vvn’s face, and he w'as sobbing 
as if his soft, manly heart w'ould break, as he looked down into the 
yawning chasm at his feet, where Nature's tears were falling on the 
white flowers of the wreaths, and on the dark violet spot in their 
midst, that looked to him, in his jealous love, like a purple stain. 

The* sight of the faithful fellow’s grief broke Mary Barclay down, 
as her own grief had failed to, and she broke out suddenly into an' 
uncontrollable fit of sobbing, as they bore her away to the carriages 
waiting at the gate. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

* SPARRING.’ 

^ I— I, at least, will have a mill to-night I* 

There was another name painted in white letters ovej* the dobr of 
Geraint’s rooms when Herbert came back after the Easter Taca- 
tion. 

He saw it as he climbed the staircase when he came back, with 
his little shabby portmanteau in his hand, and it made him shiver 
and turn cold. 

He had only been down to Lynn with Jayne, and he had been 
reading hard all the vac., so that he was not very much fresher for 
the change. 

He had not yet learnt the lesson, always so sadly learnt, of faith, ^ 
submission, and realization of the Unseen. There was a void in bis 
life now — ^a page folded down among those records of youthful 
friendships that he conl^ never turn again without a pang. 

Sorrow and Death had been busy at Trinity during the short 
vacation, and the gentle mistress had been removed from the Lodge. 
There was a feeble, broken-hearted old man wandering sadly about 
the courts, and sitting, with his face buried in his hands, in the 
Master’s seat in chapel. Ho w^as no longer formidable, and his 
rustling silk gown no longer struck aswe into the hearts of conscience- 
stricken undergraduates. 

Herbert met him once in the cloisters, where he walked so often 
now, and so late, when the shadows of the soft spring evenings 
were closing in. He stopped him as he was passing softly by with 
bis head uncovered. 

‘ I have to thank you, Mr. Flowers ’ he began in his old 

stately way, and then he burst into tears and laid his treipbling 
hand on Herbert s arm, ‘ I have to thank you,’ he continued in a 
‘broken voice, * for— for the comfort your visit gave my dear wife. 
I mean the comfort she derived from your account of the 
mysterious call which summoned you to Mr. Brown’s assistance. 
It confirmed a deeply-felt conviction in her mind of the near 
connection between this life and the future one. It soothed her 
last moments with a certain hope that — that the separation, so 
bitter to me, would be no real separation ; that she would be with 
me still, within speaking distance, but, alas 1 beyond sight and 
touch.’ 

He bad forgotten Herbert’s presence, and was repeating to him- 
self, in an anguished voice, ‘ Beyond sight and touch !’ 

Herbert crept softly away. This tower of strength and learning, 
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'which had once struck awe iuto every heart in Trinity, so broken 
and enfeeble*d by sorrow, was too sacred a sight for him to intrude 
upon, and he crept humbly away, while the great man wandered 
alone through the darkening cloisters, making his feeble, inarticulate 
moan. 

He met Lilian Howell once in the ahte-chapel. He would have 
passed her with that conscious blush upon his face her presence 
always stirred, but she stopped him. He had not seen her since 
the day of Geraint's funeral, when, from her seat beneath the 
orgafi-loft, she had looked across the white-robed congregation, at 
Brown singing all alone, with a film of tears glistening in her 
eyes. 

There were no tears in her eyes now, but there were dark 
shadows beneath them, and she was looking white and thin. 

•My aunt,' she said softly, but in a steady voice, and her gray 
eyes were looking through Herbert as she spoke, ‘ left a message 
for you, Mr. Flowers : I was to thank you in her name for— for 
the comfoz t you had given her, and — and — in her name to say, 
“ God bless you !” ' 

She said it very solemnly, and Herbert bowed his head very low 
— it seemed like the benediction of an angel ; and when he looked 
up she was gone. 

She never spoke to him again that term, and when she met him 
in the court, if she didn’t exactly look over his head, she never 
looked kindly at him. Her white, set, serious face said as plain as 
plain could be : 

‘ I am dreadfully disappointed in you, Mr. Flowers.' 

At least he read it so. '' 

He saw no more of the Bellendens that term, and when once, by 
accident, he passed the house, there were printed bills on either 
gate of the Myrtles, and on bits of carpet hanging out of the 
windows, announcing a sale by auction of the elegant and useful 
household furniture. 

Mr. Grinley he met once or twice in the streets of Cambridge, 
but that gentleman, who wore an eyeglas.s, was deeply interested 
when he passed him in the contemplation of a distant object, and 
his amiable dog, with his unfailing sagacity, made a snap at his 
heels as he passed. 

He saw him yet once again, driving in a high dog-cart on a 
country road some miles outside Cambridge ; at least, the lady 
beside him was driving, and it did not need the bull-dog behind to 
tell him that that inconsequent Jehu was Julie. 

Madam Spurway had not been seen so frequently in the streets 
of Cambridge of late. It was hinted that she had widened her 
horizon, and discovered other fields and pastures new — the downs 
of Newmarket among them — ^for the display of her charms and 
her toilettes. 

Eumour had whispered that there was a breach in the manage of 
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tbe H6tel Spurway, as his friends good-naturedly called the little 
villa at Trumpington ; and rumour for once was riglft. A change 
had come over Spurway, as, indeed, who was not changed in some 
way by the recent accident, among tbe careless as well as the 
thoughtful undergraduates of Trinity ? He turned up at chapel 
with surprising regularity, and for the time had severed his con- 
nection with the turf ; and, though he still continued to give wines 
pretty freely, there was not a card turned in his rooms during the 
remainder of the term. 

He came to see Herbert when he came up, and brought him a 
very tender message from the little mother. He was drifting off 
from his old fast set, with whose sayings and doings we have no 
business in these pages, and he had not yet joined another set. A 
good deal of his old conceit was taken out of him, but he was not 
yet quite prepared to be seen beyond the courts of his college with 
a man whose coat was shining at the seams, and, meanwhile, he had 
.ceased to ‘ confound the beggar’s impudence,’ 

Brown had come up before him, and was already at work. A 
change had come over Brown, too, during that short Easter vacation, 
and it was rumoured among his friends that ho had turned over a 
new leaf. 

He had alretidy turned over a good many in his lime. He went 
to chapel with surprising regularity, and was reported to be working 
hard for his degree. But no amount of lectures, or chapels, or 
reading, could satisfy Brown’s newly-awakened conscience. His 
third year bad been full of large dreams and small performances, 
and had ended in disgrace. His fourth year had found him 
humbled, and with no faith left in himself. 

All his struggles to set himself right had ended in failure and 
disappointment. He had ceased entirely to believe in Richard 
Brown. He wasn’t at all surprised that Maria had given him 
up. He had never been good enough for her — and she was an 
angel ! « • 

The angel was going to marry a country surgeon in good practice, 
shortly. And the satisfaction that Brown derived from the suffer- 
ing her inconstancy inflicted on his faithful heart was, indeed, 
•quite remarkable. He was never happy or satisfied with himself 
in these early days of reformation unless he were doing the most 
disagreeable things in the world, and denying himself everything 
that he most desired. 

It was the only way, he told Herbert, to keep himself right. It 
was a great secret, and he had found it out, and he recommended 
it to him. 

It wasn’t very new to Herbert. He had tried it already, of 
necessity, too often. 

Jayne had tried it so long that it had ceased to be painful, and 
‘had become part of his nature ; but he encouraged it in Brown. 

‘ There’s the stuff in him,’ he used to say to Herbert, ‘ that in 
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which had once struck awe into every heart in Trinity, so broken 
and enfeeble'd by sorrow, was too sacred a sight for him to intrude 
upon, and he crept humbly away, while the great man %vandered 
alone through the darkening cloisters, making his feeble, inarticulate 
moan. 

He met Lilian Howell once in the ahte-cbapel. He would have 
passed her with that conscious blush upon his face her presence 
always stirred, but she stopped him. He had not seen her since 
the day of Geraint's funeral, 'Nvhen, from her seat beneath the 
orgah-loft, slje had looked across the •white-robed congregation, at 
Brown singing all alone, with a film of tears glistening in her 
eyes. 

There wore no tears in her e3*es now, bnt there were dark 
shadows beneath them, and she was looking white and thin. 

• My aunt,’ she said softl3^ but in a steady voice, and her gray 
eyes were looking through Herbert as she spoke, Meft a message 
for you, Mr. Flowers : I was to thank you in her name for—for 
thecomfoit you had given her, and— and—in her name to say, 
“ God bless you !” ’ 

She said it very solemnly, and Herbert bowed his head very low 
— it seemed like the benediction of an angel ; and when he looked 
up she was gone. 

She never spoke to him again that term, and when she met him 
in the court, if she didn’t exactly look over his head, she never 
looked kindlj' at him. Her white, set, serious face said as plain as 
jdain could be : 

‘ I am dreadfully disappointed in yon, Mr. Flowers.’ 

At least he read it so. 

He saw no more of the Bellendens that term, and when once, by 
accident, he passed the house, there were printed bills on either 
gate of the Myrtles, and on bits of carpet hanging out of the 
windows, announcing a sale auction of the elegant and useful 
household furniture. ” 

Mr. Grinley he met once or twice in the streets of Cambridge, 
but thg-t gentleman, who wore an eyeglass, was deeply interested 
when he pas.sed him in the contemplation of a distant object, and 
his amiable dog, with his unfailing sagacity, made a snap at his 
heels as he passed. 

He saw him yet once again, driving in a high dog-cart on a 
country road some miles outside Cambridge ; at least, the lady 
beside him was driving, and it did not need the buIJ-dog behind to 
tell him that that inconsequent Jehu was Julie. 

Madam Spurway had not been seen so freijucntly in the streets 
of Cambridge of late. It was hinted that she had widened her 
horizon, and discovered other fields and pastures new — tbo downs 
of Newmarket among them — for the disjday of her charms and 
her toilettes. 

Buroour had whispered that there was a breach in the manage of 
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tlbe H6tel Spurway, as his friends good-naturedly called the little 
villa at Trumpington ; and rumour for once was nght. A change 
had come over Spurway, as, indeed, who was not changed in some 
way by the recent accident, amon^ the careless as well as the 
thoughtful undergraduates of Trinity ? He turned up at chapel 
with surprising regularity, and for the time had severed bis con- 
nection with t& turf ; and, though he still continued to give wines 
pretty freely, there was not a card turned in his rooms during the 
remainder of the term. 

He came to see Herbert when he came up, and brought him a 
very tender message from the little mother. lie was drifting olf 
from his old fast set, with whose sayings and doings we have no 
business in these pages, and he had not yet joined another set. A 
good deal of his old conceit was taken out of him, but he was not 
yet quite prepared to be seen beyond the courts of his college with 
a man whose coat was shining at the seams, and, meanwhile, he had 
xeased to ‘ confound the beggar’s impudence.’ 

Brown had come up before him, and was already at work. A 
change had come over Brown, too, during that short Easter vacation, 
and it was rumoured among his friends that he had turned over a 
new leaf. 

He had already turned over a good many in his time. He went 
to chapel with sujprisin'g regularity, and was reported to be working 
bard for his degree. But no amount of lectures, or chapels, or 
reading, could satisfy Brown’s newly-awakened conscience. His 
third year had been full of large dreams and small performances, 
and had ended in disgrace. His fourth year had found him 
humbled, and with no faith left in himself. 

All his struggles to set himself light had ended in failure and 
disappointment. He had ceased entirely to believe in Richard 
Brown. He wasn’t at all surprised that Maria had given him 
up. He had never been good enough for her — and she was an 
angel ! « * 

The angel -^'as going to marry a country surgeon in good practice, 
shortly. And the satisfaction that Brown derived from the suffer- 
ing her inconstancy inflicted on his faithful heart was, indeed, 
•quite remarkable. He was never happy or satisfied with himself 
in these early days of reformation unless he were doing the most 
disagreeable things in the world, and denying himself everything 
that he most desired. ' 

It was the only way, he told Herbert, to keep himself right. It 
was a great secret, and he had found it out, and he recommended 
it to him. 3 

It wasn’t very new to Herbert. He had tried it already, of 
necessity, too often. 

Jayne had tried it so long that it had ceased to be painful, and 
► 'had become part of his nature ; but he encouraged it in Brown. 

‘ There’s the stuff in him,’ ho used to say to Herbert, ‘ that in 
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the old days they made martyrs of. The weak, pliable clay that 
turned on thh wheel by the Master’s hand, becomes a vessel Or 
hononr. The more he is emptied of self, the more ready he 
will be for the Master’s use, and He will use him in His own 
time.’ 

Though he had so much reading to do for bis degree, and it was 
his last chance, Brown devoted three evenings a week to Barnwell, 
and took a distinct for daily visiting in tho most unsavoury court 
of that unsavoury quarter. 

Ahd Jayne, who bad taken his degree at Christmas, and was in 
residence as a bachelor attending divinity lectures, had the temerity 
to encourage him in it. 

Harvard had thrown himself more heartily into the mission 
work at Barnwell since the accident on the river. 

* I must work it off somehow,’ he explained. * I have given up 
boating, dearly as I love it. I can’t bear tho sight of the river ; 
and I must use up the energy somehow.’ 

He used it up in a very unusual way. 

An astonishing placard, printed in the University colour, Was 
posted conspicuously throughout Barnwell. It announced in the 
first place a mission service, to be followed by an address on 
temperance, and at the foot of the bill occurred a remarkable line — 

* Sparring.’ 

It had the desired effect at any rate. It attracted an unusually 
large audience. Usually a few women and children made up the 
scanty audience at these mission services ; but to-night the benches 
were well filled, and there was a large sprinkling of men. 

Later on in the evening, When the exciting event might be 
expected to come off, a crowd of loafers bung round the door. 
They had let the women and children have the preaching and tho 
hymns all to themselves, but they were quite willing to come in at 
the end, and get what fun they could out pf it. 

Perhaps they did not get too much fun in their lives rfb any time. 
There were no delightf ul games of skill for them — no manly recrea- 
tion to develop pluck, perseverance and muscle. There was only 
the public-house round the corner, and the taproom, with its glow-^ 
ing curtain. 

When the address was over and the hymn was sung, Harvard re» 
quested the women and children to withdraw, as he hfiwi a few words 
to say to the men. But very few ladies availed themselves of this 
permission. Some mothers took their childi^en to the door and dis- 
missed them, returning themselves to enjoy the afterpiece, Tommy’s 
mother among the number, Tommy’s little brother having evinced 
a lively and precocious interest in the proceedings. 

When the door was opened for the men they came in noisily, 
with an assumption df bluster and a not-to-be-convinced-by-yoa* 
kind of manner. There was the usual amiable struggle for 
best seats, or for some point of Tantage where they could get the 
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best view of the raised platform upon which were the, small party 
of undergraduates. 

Brown came forward modestly, looking limp and dejected. He 
was not a favourable specimen of the Cambridge undergraduate, 
with bis ragged gown, and disreputable cap, and his frayed waist- 
coat, with a button or two missing, and his trousers baggy at the 
knees. 

‘ Fact is,’ he explained uneasily, * 1 have no right to be here ; not, 
at least, as an advocate of temperance. I haven’t tried it Jong 
enough to tell you anything about it. I don’t know,nndeed, why 
my friends have put me forward to speak to you and he looked 
round with a puzzled, inquiring air at Jayne and Harvard, who 
stood behind him, 

* Go on, old fellow !’ said Harvard encouragingly, and Jayne only 
smiled and nodded. 

* Oh, I have it I* said Brown, beaming in his usual delightful 
way ; * I ' have come before you as an example of the other 
side !’ 

And as he spoke his face grew clouded and grave, and in a few 
words he told them how bis University career had been marred, 
and bis life spoiled by thoughtless, selfish indulgence ; how he had 
broken the heart of the kindest of fathers ; how he had sacrificed 
the affections of the best of women ; how in a moment of despera- 
tion he had attempted his own life. If there ever had been a 
prodigal in the University of Cambridge, that poor shamed wretch 
now stood before them. He had takeu the portion that appertained 
to him, and he had gone into a far country, and wasted that care- 
fully-hoarded patrimony in drunkenness and riotous living. There 
was not a man in Cambridge who had led such a foolish life ; he 
had not only partaken of the husks rejected by the swine, the scum 
oi the University, but he had sunk still lower : he had been swine 
among swine. And out of all this filth, out of the mire of despair, 
a kind harnf had raised him, and he had arisen, like the prodigal of 
old, and he hsfd gone to his Father. 

He paused and looked round, with the tears in his eyes, blurring 
fdl the faces before him like faces in a moving glass. 

‘ Oh, my friends,’ he said huskily, ‘ I don’t think that there is a 
man here who has wasted his life and his oiiportunities like I have ; 
but I have, thank God ! left the busks and the swine behind, and I 
have returned to my Father’s house, and I have found — what you all 
will find — ^an abundant welcome !’ 

^ You don’t look much the better for it I’ said a voice from the 
<rfow3. ' • 

* No,’ said Brown hninbly, * I am a poor creature ; I suppose I 
don’t. It’s all the more astonishing that He should call me to this 
work— I, who look so unfitted for it. Perhaps He, who doesn’t see 
as we see, secs a fitness in me for it which you cannot se^, and, 
whiofe I do not feel, 1 sometimes read a passage which you 
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know, ‘*He hath chosen the weak things of this world, and the 
foolish things, and the base things hath God chosen, and the things 
that are despised,” and then I say to myself, “ ThaVs why He has 
chosen me.” * 

Harvard was the next speaker — an address of few words, and to 
the purpose, hitting out straight from the shoulder. 

* YouVe seen my friend,’ he began, * and he’s told you what drink 
did for him, and what profit he had in those things whereof he is 
now ashamed, and now you see me and he showed bis magnificent 
fram*e, tall and straight, and clean-limbed, and with the strength of 
a giant ; ‘ and I am going to tell you, or show you rather, what 
temperance — spell it with a big “ T,” if you please — has done for 
me.* 

He told it in a very few words, for his audience were getting 
impatient. 

* How long have *ee taken the pledge, mister ?’ inquired a voice 
from the crowd. 

* I haven’t taken it at all,* he answered ; * at least, I have taken a 
higher pledge ;* and he raised his eyes with that upward look in 
them which is the one outward sign of his particular order. He did 
it quite naturally and involuntarily. 

‘ How long have ’ee tried it, eh, mister ? Not long, III be 
bound,* remarked another voice from the crowd. 

‘ I’ve never tried anything else,’ Harvard answered quietly. * I 
have never tasted a drop of intoxicating liquor in my life. And if 
you want to see what cold water will do for a man, how it will 
make his body healthy, vigorous, and strong, how it will keep his 
brain cool and clear, and strengthen his muscles, fitting him for the 
battle of life, I shall be very happy to put on the gloves and spar 
with anyone present, as the champion of the cause I advocate — 
Temperance versus Alcohol.’ 

He suited the action to the word, and threw off his academical 
gown and coat and stood before them in Bis flannels, and a thin silk 
vest that showed every muscle and every tough sinew of his mag- 
nificent frame. 

There was a movement in the crowd, and the champion of Barn- 
well came forward — a big hulking fellow, with the strength of a* 
giant and the coarse, bull-dog countenance of bis species. He 
undressed deliberately, and when he stood naked to the waist a 
hoarse murmur ran through the audience, and Herbert exchanged 
a rapid glance with Jayne, who nodded back encouragingly. 

Herbert didn*t like the look of him. Evidently he had been 
trained professionally in the noble art of self-defence, and he had 
the physical strength of a bull, and the crowd were cheering him at 
the top of their lungs as he came slouching up the platform. 

Harvard measured his antagonist in a glance— plenty of muscle,, 
someo’ude skill, and the strength of a bull. He played very steadily 
at first, and kept on the defensive. The man was out of trainings 
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and hig movements were slow and awkward, but bo bad tbe tre- 
mendous advantage of weight and superior strength. 

He fought with indomitable pluck and obstinacy, but he lacked 
the quickness, decision and endurance of his antagonist, and he 
winded himself in his futile elforts to get at him. Once he had 
to call ‘time,* and a dull roar went round the room from his 
friends. 

Harvard made no attack, but he held himself well together, and 
kept on his legs, and his length of arm gave him the advantage 
in every encounter. 

The friends of the Barnwell champion encouraged him in true 
Barnwell fashion, and the murmur had risen to an ominous roar. 

Harvard was too well aware of his antagonist’s bullish power to 
come within his reach, hut he had his work quite cut out to avoid 
his rushes. With the rapidity of thought he eluded his opponent 
every time, keeping his elbows w^ell down to bis sides so as to be 
able to hit straighter and quicker when the time came ; but that 
didn’t come very often, and Barnwell, getting hot and furious, and 
careless of guarding, by-and-by made a terrific lunge, which 
Harvard avoided ; and, not meeting with the expected resistance, 
the big bully oyer-balaMced himself, and fell heavily forward on his 
face. 

Again that roar, sullen no longer, but furious, rose from the 
crowd, that by this time had filled the room to suffocation, and 
men, women, and children were jumbled together in one heaving 
mass. 

Jayne looked anxiously across •the sta of angry faces to the 
women. "Why hadn’t they gone out when he told them to ? It 
was too late to talk of going out now, and Tommy’s little brother 
had already had enough of it, and was beginning to cry. 

Oh, why had he ever C4>nseiited to this mad scheme ? Why had 
he ever listened to these young enthusiasts, and brought this 
reproach on the mission and the cause ? 

It was too late to a.sk any of these questions now. There, was a 
.madman on the platform and an infuriated mob below. 

* I think our friend here has proved the endurance and staying 

power that ’ Jayne began ; but his words were drowned in a 

volley of hoarse cries, mingled freely with execrations : 

*Go at him, Bill!’ ‘Finish him oil'!’ ‘Fair play! fair 
play r 

^ * Fair play, by all means 1* said Harvard, coming forward. ‘ Come 
on again, if you havefl’t had enough I’ 

Enraged and excited by the cries of the crowd that was surging 
wildly around the platform, Barnwell came on. 

* This time his rush was fast and furious, but Harvard, who had 
read his man pretty accurately, was expecting it, and met him 
with a steady counter. On he came again, baffled, but mo 'e furious 
than before, and more off his guard ^ but Harvard had seen that 
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■when he was foiled, and he fell savagely back, he was shifting his 
glove. 

There was a little gleam of humour, or determination, or both, 
in the Americanos blue eyes, that flashed as cold and as keen as steel 
blades as he advanced to meet the infuriated giant, who came forward 
again with a wild rush, his eyes bloodshot and his head down, and 
the muscles and sinews of his great bull neck standing out like 
cords. ^ Harvard met this hasty advance by a sudden side- movement, 
half spring, half step, not only eluding his opponent’s terrific charge, 
but, his feet being at right angles to the lines in which he formerly 
stood, the incautious champion of Barnwell and alcohol tripped 
over his leg and fell heavily to the ground. He lay there stunned 
for some moments, and a hoarse cry arose from the crowd. 

Some one called ‘ time,’ but still the champion of Barnwell lay 
where he fell, a still, inert, purple, senseless mass. He had fallen 
on his bead, which, bullock -fash ion, he had kept persistently 
forward. 

A wild yell rose from the crowd below, and in a moment the 
struggling, swearing mob came surging up the steps of the platform. 
Harvard threw off the gloves and hastily resumed his coat and 
waistcoat. He had scarcely time to put on ^lis gown before it was 
seized by a dozen hands and rent from his grasp. This was a 
signal for a general melee, and the gownsmen found themselves in 
a moment the centre of an infuriated mob. 

Jayne stood up in the midst blandly waving his hand for silence, 
and Brown began feebly to quaver the first few notes of a hymn. 
But it was no use ; the rowdy element w^as in the ascendant. After 
one or tw'o ineffectual efforts he gave it up and looked anxiously 
among the crowd at the women and children, who were gathered up 
in a frightened hea]). 

There was no way out but the one narrow entrance, and the more 
timid, seeing a row inevitable, struggled for the door,* ■while the 
crowd surged wildly up on the platform, and, with fierce cries and 
execrations, surrounded the gownsmen. Barnwell meanwhile bad 
recovered himself and risen, and was shouting wildly to Harvard to 
‘ Come on ! come on I’ 

^ Ko, we have had enough for to-iiight,’ said Harvard good- 
naturedly ; ‘you have fought very well ; but you see water is 
better than beer.’ 

The end of the sentence was drowned in a roar from the mob, 
who had closed around him, and were trying their best to drag bio 
gown off bis back. 

‘ It wasn’t fair I another round I another round !’ they shouted ; 
‘ he’s funking it I’ 

‘ No,’ said Harvard decidedly ; ‘ no more. I see I have made a 
mistake in having this contest at all. But I am not funking it by 
any means.* 

Quite good-naturedly, and with as little force as was necessary, he 
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released himself from the arms of the bystanders^ Mobile Jayne 
mumbled a few quite inaudible words in the midst of a frightful 
din, and declared the meeting over. 

It was one thing to close the meeting, and it was another to leave 
the hall, and when the gownsmen leapt over the platform, as the 
ordinary approach was blocked, they were in the midst of a fighting, 
struggling, panting crowed, that closed ominously around them. 

Someone, no doubt with the best intentions, at this ciitical 
moment put out the gas. What happened after they^couldn’4 very 
well tell, as the crow’d had come between them, and they were 
divided and borne along through the darkness, wedged in amid a 
mass of struggling, panting humanity. Harvard only remembered 
one thing : that he had got hold of Jayne, and that if he relaxed 
his hold one moment the cripple would be under the feet of this 
reckless, infuriated mob. 

He held on like grim death, and he carried him through them all 
into the outer air, faint and white, with tattered gown and his cap 
flattened over his face. 

Harvard dragged him out and propped him up against a wall 
until he recovered himself, and could gasp out : 

‘Quite a mistake, well meant, but quite a mistake. I ought 
never to have agreed td it.’ 

While Jayne was feebly bewailing the lamentable issue of the 
meeting, Herbert w^as guarding Tommy’s little brother and his ex- 
cited parent through the crowd. She, with true feminine instinct, 
threatened io faint or to go off into hysterics directly she found she 
had a strong protector ; but she chdirt do either when she found 
herself outside in the air with Tommy’s little brother clinging 
wildly to her for protection. Brown turned up directly after with 
tivo mothers in Barnwell under his arms, but his gowm was nearly 
torn off his back. 

The fir:^ voice he heifrd outside, when he had forced a path for 
himself and, the women through the crowd, was a very familiar 
voice, which demanded in suave accents the oft-repeated request : 

‘Your names and your colleges, gentlemen 

The crowd set up a derisive shout, while, breathless and panting 
from the molee, the undergraduates gave the required information. 

* You will go to your colleges at once,’ said the Senior Proctor 
severely. 

*We were just going, sir, as fast as we could,’ said Brown 
humbly. 

Harvard and Jayne escaped, but Brown and Herbert were 
proctorized and ^ gated ’ for a fortnight. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

BUOATN OP TRINITY, 

* Poors where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly ’ 

Perhaps it was quite as well for Brown that he should be kept 
in durance vile, otherwise ‘gated,’ during those momentous weeks 
preceding the examination. 

This disgraceful row in Barnwell was the talk of the college, and 
the Dean and tutors looked at the culprits with an uneasy suspicion. 
Had Brown really broken out again, and had he taken Flowers with 
him ? 

Boxing in Barnwell forsooth, and the credit of the college at 
stake I 

Nobody believed Jayne when he assured his friends that he was 
at the bottom of it, that the blame was wholly bis. No wonder 
they were politely and good-naturedly incredulous. 

Jayne with the gloves on ! He didn’t look much of a figure for 
it, at any rate. 

If the meeting had no other results, it had indirectly borne 
good fruit in one way ; it had driven Brown back to his 
books. 

‘You must make no mistaki this time, Brown/ Herbert had 
said to him. ‘You mustn’t get plucked again. Remember, this 
is your last chance !’ 

Brown remembered it so far as to take his books with him w-hen 
he sculled up the river, and then, lying in^the bottom the boat, 
or stretched out on the grass by the bank, did his reading as 
seriously as the circumstances would peimit. It was not a very 
seriou^ way to go about it, but however gloomily, as a naCion, 
Englishmen take their pleasures, as a University Cambridge takes 
}ts education pleasantly. 

In a boat moored up under the bank, lightly arrayed in parti* 
coloured flannels, with a book on his knees, Mr. Brown read 
through the sw’eet ^lay mornings preceding the examinations. Of 
course he might have been reading hard overnight, and had only 
come down here to get cool before he began to read seriously^ 
a^in ; but his friends shook their heads aub remonstrated with 
him. To do him justice, he really did apply himself, aa the fateful 
days approached, with more ibau usual vigour. Even Herbert 
allowed this, and he had great doubts aboui. him. 

On the last day, which was the hottest day of the term, he 
sported his oak till night, and came out looking so damp and limp, 
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and white and nervous, that the men averred that he had eat in his 
bath all day, and poured cold water over himself while he was 
reading. 

Jayne took him for a walk round the Backs, and made him 
listen to the nightingales, and wouldn^t hear a word about his 
work ; and after reading to him out of his little black book, made 
him go straight to bed. 

V He was white and nervous the next morning, but Jayne limped 
beside him to the door of the schools where the examination was 
held. In answer to his friends’ inquiries how he' had done, he 
answered despondently, and with evident sincerity ; 

* Couldn^t have done worse !* 

The next day brought the same tale, and so on to the end. 
When he came back on the last day, and it was all over, he was 
pale but resigned. 

‘Fact is,’ he said, ‘I have quite made up my mind to accept 
either success or failure as the best thing for me. Perhaps, after 
all, failure is the discipline I need — God knows I’ and he took off 
his cap, with his simple face beaming, and for the first time 
Herbert saw in bis eyes that shining upward look that he saw in 
Jayne’s and Harvard’s, as if this w’'eak creature, disciplined by 
repeated failures and^isasters,hadat last found out where to look 
for the strength he lacked. 

‘ Yes,’ said Brown simply, ‘ I am quite prepared for the worst. 
I’m sorry for the poor old governor, but he’ll get over it by-and- 
by, when he sees how much better I am for it.’ 

With this consoling reflection Brown put all his papers away 
out of sight, and recommenced operations in Barnwell. 

' A strange thing happened about this time. A letter, written in 
a firm, beautiful, characteristic lady’s baud, that Herbert seemed 
to remember, lay on his table one morning among a heap of too 
familiar jetters in nastj' suggestive blue envelopes. 

He turned it over and opened it shyly, with quite a little flutter 
in his hear!. Who could this unkno\\ii corres])ondeiit be ? 

The letter was from Mary Barclay, and she had written to ask 
Herbert, in confidence, a strange question. What could she do for 
his friend Brown V 

He showed this letter to Jayne, and they talked the matter over 
together, and they agreed that nothing could be done for Brown 
at present, not until he bad taken his degree, if he should be so 
lucky as to get through ; and then, if he took orders, Miss 
►Barclay’s influence might obtain him some preferment. 

Herbert wrote very modestly back to the lady explaining this, 
and promising to acquaint her when the time arrived for helping 
Brown in the way that he and Jayne had decided that Brown was 
to be helped. 

But Mary Barclay was not to be put off so easily. By the 
iollowiiig post a letter arrived requesting Herbert, if he had no 
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examinations ^oing on, and he could spare the day, to come up 
without delay, and call upon her at her house in town. 

‘ Of course you w'ill go,' said Jayne. 

Herbert blushingly acknowledged that he had not the money to 
pay his railway fare ; that last six and eight pence to the Proctor, 
after the Barnwell escapade, had emptied his slender purse, 

Jayne’s purse, by no means a plethoric one, had a great many 
Ctills npon it ; but it was always at the service of a friend, so 
Herbert’s objection was speedily overruled. Jayne looked him 
over when he*was equipped for the journey, and he made him take 
it the very same day, and supplemented Herbert’s toilet with a 
new silk tie of his own and a pair of cuffs that were not fringed at 
the ends, and thus smartened he limped beside him down to the 
railway-station, 

AVbat could she be going to do for Brown ? 

Mary Barclay lived in a very select London neighbourhood, 
abutting on one of the parks. ’The house was so grand, and the 
flunkey airing himself beneath the vast portico was so magnificent 
a person, that Herbert blushed and trembled before him while he 
inquired modestly if Miss Barclay happened to live there. She 
did happen, and the superior creature, after looking Herbert all 
over with a scornful don’t-tbink-raueb-of-you air, led the way into 
the vestibule, w’bile he ascertained if bis mistress happened to be 
in to a very seedy-looking young man from the country. Herbert 
hadn’t a card, and he sent in his name modestly as ‘ Flow^ers of 
Trinity.’ 

While he stood airing himself pn the mat the inner door opened, 
and disclosed a line of powdered foctmen, and an interior the like 
of which Herbert had never before beheld. 

The glories of Bratton Court paled before it ; the stately mag- 
nificence of Trinity Lodge, that struck awe into Herbert’s heart, 
was as nothing compared to it. There w^re no marblo columns 
at the Lodge, but there were gleaming columns here that might 
have been brought from the temple of Mausolus, and a marble 
floor wtjrtby of the Parthenon, and a long vista of palms and 
exotics, and rich hanglng^s’, and noble statues, and a faint over- 
powering odour of wealth and ease that went direct to his lean, 
starved undergiaduate soul. 

‘ And Geraint was sacriiicing all this for Hebe Bellenden !’ 

All this, when he had only seen the beginning of it — the brief 
preface before the story opens ! 

He had not to air himself on the mat very lo$fg before that inner 
door was again thrown open, and he stood on the marble floor, 
amid those magnificent creatures who eyed him superciliously as 
he passed (and his highlows made a dreadful noise on the marble 
pavement), and a stattdy presence in black came half-way across 
the hail to greet him. 

‘ Oh. Mr. Flowers, this is so kind of you !’ Mary Barclay said, atf 
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i!ic shook him warmly by the hand, and led binf into a room 
beyond. 

It was a lady’s morning-room, and it was full of sunshine and 
flowers, and opened out upon a veranda, beyond w’hicb, stretching 
away into a wooded park, lay a close-shaven lawn, bordered with 
parterres of lovely flowers, and redolent with the perfume of the 
first breath of June. 

Surely this was fairyland ? Herbert had never been there, not 
oven in his dreams, but this was the nearest approach he had ever 
seen to it. 

He put down his shabby hat, and he took off his shabby gloves, 
and he resigned himself to the intoxication of the moment. 

But even then, with all this sense of strangeness and unreality, 
he remarked how changed Mary Barclay was since he had last seen 
her in Geraint’s rooms at Trinity. She was handsomer than ever, 
with a cold, proud beauty, and a sadness in her eyes that went to his 
heart. The freshness of her beauty was gone, but he saw in it 
what he had not seen there before, in the lovely face in the locked 
photograph on Geraint's table, in the stony, tearless face at 
Geraint’s grave— a saddened, softened light. 

‘It is very ‘kind ofe you to come to me so soon/ she said. ‘I 
wanted very much to talk to you. I am deeply interested in your 
friend Mr. Brown. I cannot wait till he takes his degree ; I 
cannot wait until he is ordained ; I want to help him now.’ 

Herbert looked round the fairy bower where the wealth of 
Aladdin might have been lavished. He could not doubt her power 
to help Brown ; but how ? 

He sat silent; bo had no suggestion to make. She couldn’t 
possibly give him money, and Geraint had already paid his debts. 
And then he remembered the night school, and the row in Barn- 
well, and how abortive had been their well-meaning attempts to 
help the people. He told her, C[uite irrelevantly, all about it, very 
diffidently first, and with some little hesitation. 

It was not exactly a subject for a morning call. She listened to 
the end ; and when Herbert got warm, and dwelt in glowing terms 
on Harvard’s prowess, and the defeat of the big giant — the advocate 
of drink and ignorance — she smiled, and tears trembled in her eyes. 

‘ So like him,’ she said softly ; ‘ I must know this brave American 
friend of yours, Mr. Flowers.’ 

* He’s a splendid fellow V said Herbert warmly ; ‘ he’s like 
►Geraint.’ 

‘I’m sure he is, ’•she said quietly. ‘He is like— like he vrould 
have been had he any cause to advocate.’ 

And then, sitting there in the warm June sunshine, with that 
sense of rest and ease, he told her that other story of Brown’s 
disaster — he didn’t dwell much upon his own share in it — and of 
-4I10 vengeance that Geraint and Harvard executed upon the offender 
in the Great Court of King's. 
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. The sunshiiie was streaming in upon her as she sat amid her 
^flowers by the open window, and it touched the tears that dropped 
from her eyes. Not knowing that Herbert saw them, she set her- 
self quietly to get the better of them. 

‘ It was well done ; it was splendidly done !’ she said, with just a 
little quaver in her voice. * I must see this brav^ friend of yours — 
of his. When can I come ? When can I know him ? When you 
know me better, Mr. Flowers, you will understand my impatience. 

I can liever bear to wait. I have been humoured, spoiled, all my 
life. I have had everything I wanted, and directly I wanted it. I 
have never known what disa])poiatment or denial meant — until 
now.’ 

She stopped suddenly, and the hard stony look that Herbert 
remembered in the first hours of her giief came over her beautiful 
face. 

‘Why not come down in the May Week and see Harvard take 
his degree?’ Herbert said innocently. ‘He is sure to take a high 
place, he is such a splendid fellow !’ 

And then he, too, stopped abruptly. He had not told her that 
Harvard was in the fatal boat whose iron prow had spitted Geraint 
through the heart, but he remembered it .at that moment, and 
groaned inwardly at having mentioned him to her. 

She did not notice his silence, but wxnt on talking of Brown and 
his affairs. 

‘ I want to know all about him,’ she said, ‘and about his family ; 
the poor old father you have told me about, who w^as so disap- 
pointed in him. I have a Bishojf coming to luncheon to-day, and 
— and I may be able to do something for him.’ 

So Herbert told her all about Brow’n patronus^ and the large 
family, and the small means, and the little vicarage-house, and 
tender-hearted 31 rs. Brown, who was .starving herself and pinching 
the housekeeping to keep her son at Cambridge. Shd listened 
patiently ; doubtless she bad heard the same story hundreds of 
times before, for every post brought her begging letters from impe- 
cunious members of every learned profession. 

She didn’t say much, but she sighed w'hen he had finished, and 
luncheon being announced, she led the way silently into the dining- 
room. 

If Herbert had been impressed by the weiilth and luxury dis- 
played in the simple morning-room, he was speechless and be- 
wildered as he passed through the noble of reception-rooms to« 
the dining-room where the luncheon was served* 

He had read of such scenes as this, he had caught passing 
glimpses between the portler€9 of Lady Miliicent’s drawing-room ; 
but to tread a welcome guest amid such splendour made his foolish 
heart stand still The thick pile of the carpets drowned the dread- 
ful sound of his higblows (he wore iron tips to his heels fop 
economy), and there were no mirrors on the walls or plate glass 
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panels to the doors, to reflect his frayed waistcoat and the baggy 
knees of his trousers. Mary Barclay hated looking-glasses ; she was 
weary enough of herself without seeing herself reflected from every 
wall, and given back by every door, so every inch of plate-glass had 
been removed, except old-fashioned mirrors, that flattened, and 
broadened, and diminished anyone who was rash enough to look 
into them in a manner that was not conducive to personal vanity. 

The looking-glasses had been replaced by priceless pictures, and 
the walls all round the lofty reception-rooms were hung with 
choice examples of old masters. The furniture was Ji^i^dsome and 
decorative, but it did not strike Herbert as being like anything he 
had ever seen before. There were whole suites of elaborately- 
carved furniture of Chippendale’s best period, and cabinets that 
would have made a collector’s mouth water, full of the rarest old 
china. 

* This,’ said Mary Barclay, stopping before a dainty cabinet, ‘ is 
my dear father’s collection of Old English china.* 

She pointed out to him as she spoke a suite of rare vases of old 
Worcester, with the deep-blue scale ground, and a set of old Chelsea 
figures of the seasons ; and a cabinet full of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, with crooks, and sportive lambs, and garlands of flowers ; 
and a perfect Olympug of heathen gods and goddesses i Neptunes 
with tridents, "Junos with peacocks, Minervas, Mercurys, Dianas, 
Mars, Joves in brilliant array. 

But Herbert had not eyes for any of these divinities ; he had 
caught sight of a small mild-eyed Chelsea Cupid behind all these, 
and he tremblingly brought it forward and feasted his hungry eyes 
upon it. ^ 

‘Ah,’ said Mary Barclay, watching him with a swift sympathy 
in her eyes, ‘ you have seen that before ?’ 

‘Yes,' said Herbert huskily, lie was thinking of the little 
mother and the bare best parlour of the cottage at Bideford. ‘ Yes, 
I know ih quite well. % have never seen but one like it, on our 
mantelpiece at home. My mother valued it so much, dear little 
fellow ! I knocked its head off when I was a child, and I remember 
her crying when she picked it up, and I cried too, and wcTuid not 
be comforted. I was so sorry for it.* 

He had forgotten the magnificent room and the heiress by his 
side, and was back again in that bare cottage at Bideford — a 
child again, weeping writh the little mother over the little 
broken Chelsea boy. The remembrance of those happy, innocent 
days, when they wept and rejoiced together, brought a mist before 
*his eyes as be replaced the Cupid with a sigh. 

Mary Barclay saw the gathering mist, but she did not hear the 
sigh. 

‘ Your mother ?’ she repeated softly, * Is she still living ?* 

‘ Yes,’ he answered eagerly. ‘ Oh, yes, thank God !’ 

He followed her through the rest of the iboms in silence. He had 
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no eyes for the treasures of Sevres and Dresden that were 
scattered about in profusion on tbe dainty Louis Seize tables and 
commodes. He had ceased to be bewildered by the magniSoence 
around him. He had forgotten ail about his noisy highlows and 
his shiny coat. He only remembered the little mother at Bideford* 
He only thought how a millionth portion of all this weary grandeur 
would bring peace and joy into her lean famished lot. 

He was still thinking these vain, foolish thoughts as he entered 
the great gloomy dining-room where Mary Barclay was talking to 
some gaiests who had just arrived. She introduced Herbert to the 
great man who wore an apron in everyday life ; and by-and*by he 
was so preoccupied that he mistook the butler, who was a much 
more solemn and magnificent person, for the great and shining light 
of the English Church. 

The table was loaded with silver, and there was gold plate on tbe 
sideboard, and the luncheon was served by a vast and voiceless army 
in hair-powder and silk stockings. 

Herbert was very glad when the meal was over. He didn’t 
enjoy it half so much as his college Hall, and the voiceless ones 
carried away his plate long before he had finished. The Bishop 
said £uvery short grace, and walked with Miss Barclay on the lawn 
after luncheon, and Herbert beard him making little clerical jokes 
the entire length of two greenhouses. ’ 

Just before" the Bishop left, his hostess came over to Herbert, 
who was gazing helplessly at a great flowering, prickly aloe, in a 
conservatory full of tropical plants, and trying to summon up 
courage to go, and asked him for the address of Brown palronm. 
He had nothing but tradesmenN bills in his pocket to write it on, 
and he blushed dreadfully as he tore olF a little corner of one — there 
was really no help for it — and wrote the familiar address. 

He went away soon after the Bishop, hut before he went Mary 
Barclay put the little Chelsea Cupid in his hands. 

‘Keep this,’ she said, ‘in remembrance of your visit,. It will 
recall to you tbe little figure of your childhoo<l that your mother 
wept over. I shall alway s love a Chcl>ea Cupid for her sake.^ 
lie put the little figure on liis bare mantelpiece when he got 
back to Trinity, and Jayne, w hen he told the tale, called it a trophy 
of his visit. But he didn’t tell Jayne all, or liulf that he had seen. 
He had an uneasy sense that it would bound unreal and inflated, 
so that Jayne looked upon his visit, on the whole, as a failure. 
But to Brown he said nothing. It %vouId have been cruel to excite 
tbe fervid imagination of this dreamer of dreams. Besides, his^ 
mind was already full of Barnwell. The night school was a great 
success, and several of the bigger boys, moved with admiration of 
the prowess of the temperance champion, whose doughty deed wag 
still a favourite theme in Barnwell, came forward and signed the 
pledge. 

Brown was so fall of tbe work that he had ceased to bang ab<mt 
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tbe Senate-house doors waiting for the lists. There were so many 
lists to be hung out now, fresh ones every morning, and again often 
at night, but the list of the men who had passed the Special and 
were eligible for the Poll degree had pot yet appeared. . . 

Brown gave a general look down the papers on the doors before 
he started on his evening work, a few nights after Herbert’s fruit- 
less visit, but the paper he looked for was not there. 

When be came back some hours after there was quite a crowd 
round the gates of the Senate-hou&e, which 'were closed for the 
night, and a man inside, who bad climbed over the railings, was 
reading the list that had recently been put out, by the light of a 
match. 

‘ AVhat list is it ? Brow’n asked anxiously of a bystander, 

* Ob, the Special.’ 

‘ Oh/ said Brown nervously, pressing his small round face through 
the bars in a wild endeavour to see twenty feet off in the dark ; 

‘ would you mind telling me, please, if a friend of mine, Brown of 
Trinity, is in the list 

‘ Where is he likely to be ?* asked the man inside, lighting 
another match. 

‘ Ob, near the end.’ 

*No, he isn’t here.’ And Brown, with whitening face, turned 
silently away. - • 

‘ Here, stop !’ There was a hand on his shoulder, a not un- 
friendly undergraduate band. ‘ Did you say Brown T 

‘ Yea, Brown of Trinity.* 

* Oh, there’s some mistake. I’m sure I heard it read out.’ 

The poor trembling fellow turns back, and wdth a white face 
pressed between the bars, asks thf man inside very humbly if he 
has found the name of Brown. 

* Yes ; confound it !’ answers the man, burning his fingers with 
the match. ‘Why didn’t you say where the fellow was likely to 
be, instea^ of dragging.me through this confounded long list with 
a lucifer match V Brown of Trinity is top of the second class. 
Oh. hang it^P 

The match had burnt itself quite out, and the man’s fingers too, 
and Brown of Trinity turned thankfully away from the gate of 
the Senate-house, with his heart bumping dreadfully, and a mist 
before his eyes that blurred all the gas- lamps in King's Parade, 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

A MILLION OF MONEY, 

• An inner force had changed the blue 
Of his old goTHi ; from cap to shoe 
Hung mantling folds of sable hue. 

He tied his strmgs, like silk they show'd. 

Through court and cloister, street and road, 

A living bachelor he strode.’ 

Maby Barclay came down earlier than Herbert expected. She 
came down on the morning of the day when the prize poems were 
recited at the Senate-house. Herbert did not see her until he had 
ascended the rostrum, and was reciting the Greek ode for which he 
had been adjudged the Chancellor's gold medal. 

Looking round at a pause in the rhythmic Greek, he saw the 
pale face of Mary Birclay in the crowd below. It was not the f ece 
he was looking for ; that paler, gentler face, with a sad pity in tho 
clear gray eyes that was almost cruel, was in the Doctor’s Gallery 
beyond, and Mary Barclay came before it. lie paused and blushed 
in his ridiculous way, and the men in the gallery shouted, ‘ Go on V 
* Don’t be afraid I’ * Nobody’s listening !’ and other cheerful and 
encouraging remarks, 

Herbert went on at a rapid pace for such a solemn measure, and 
stepped down from the rostrum amid a storm of applause from the 
well-filled galleries of the Senate-house. He hadn’t bought a new 
coat this time, and the knees of bis trousers looked baggier than evei 
as he went up alone through the long file of visitors, exposed to a 
double broadside of bright eyes criticising the classic poet on whomi 
forthesecond time, had descended the coveted bays of the University.. 

He need not have blushed so dreadfully as he came back:, amid a * 
delightful round of applause, bearing the Chancellor's gold medal ; 
nobody, was looking at his trousers. There was such an unaccount- 
able mist before the eyes of the Trinity Lily that she couldn’t have 
seen them if she were looking, and Mary Barclay was thinking of 
his mother. 

She sent for him after the ceremony to the Bull Hotel, and asked 
him to take her to the fountain at King’s, 

She sent him back to his rooms to fetch his medal, which he had 
been too modest to bring, and she was delighted with it, and aff 
proud over it, as if she had been— well — his sister. 

* You will be a great man some day,. Mr. Flowers ; you arc a 
great man, indeed, already. You have won the twd most coveted 
distinctions in the University, A brilliant career lies before you* 
You will be a Fellow of Trinity T 
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* A Fellow of Trinity !' 

Herbert kept repeating it to himself as he knelt a few honrs later 
beside his distinguished visitor in the carven stalls of King’s Chapel. 
Success, distinction, a brilliant career ! These words had never 
fallen on his ears before. He had plodded on without encourage- 
ment through all these months — years — without a friendly hand 
to help him on, without a friendly voice to whisper in his ear, ‘Well 
done !’ The soft voice of ]>raise was a stranger to him, and its 
delicious murmur thrilled bis veins with unutterable sweetness. 

lie was an exceptionally foolish and impressionable under- 
graduate. 

Herbert had never sat in the stalls of King’s Chapel before. 
The discriminating verger does not put seedy looking gownsmen 
with frayed waistcoats into seats of honour. The music, always 
noble, sounded to him nobler, and the wonderful nave, with the 
awesome roof, had never struck him before with the sublimity of 
its aim— ill-matched as men are wont to call it, viewing the scanty 
band of white- robed scholars below. 

The June sunshine streamed through the flaming robes of the 
prophets pictured o*' the x)anes of the wondrous painted windows 
of King’s, and through the deep azure of the skies, in which the 
men of old depicted the heaven they so intensely realized. The old 
Perpendicular blue of tfie storied windows flecked the marble floor 
of the chapel as they walked slowly out, with the notes of the noble 
organ welling around them, and lingering on, as if loth to die, as 
they stood beside the fountain in the Great Court. 

‘ It was well done !’ said Mary Barclay, as she turned away from 
the scene of Geraint’s self-cons tit jj ted vengeance ; ‘ it was nobly 
done !’ 

Herbert introduced Harvard to her, by her own request, and 
Jayne; but she did not want to see Mr. Brown yet. She gave 
them some coifce after Hall, in the sitting-room she had engaged aj 
the Bull H^tel, and she Waited upon them herself. 

Harvard w^is full of fresh schemes for Barnwell, he had so much 
enthusiasm and vitality. The sparring-match hadn’t been a failure, 
after all. At least a dozen lads had come forward since, as a direct 
•result of it, and enrolled themselves under the blue banner of the 
Good Templars. 

He was only trying his ’prentice hand here in Cambridge ; he 
would take a larger field by-and-by — Americans always do take 
large fields-— and convert a continent. 

It seemed to Herbert that he could do anything he would, as be 
Blit there at the open window of the Bull, looking out into the 
summer night, with liis splendid enthusiasm, and eagerness, and 
strength for success and conquest. And Mary Barclay, with her 
, quick sympathy, had brought it all to the front. \Tayne was 
satisfied with Barnwell ; but Harvard was already yearning for 
a larger field. She listened with a patient, abstracted air while 
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Jayne told her all his little plans ; but her face flushed and changed 
u?ith the changes in his voice as Harvard poured out to her willmg 
ears all his wider schemes. ^ it.. 

She went to the Senate-house the next day to see him take hw 
degree ; and she congratulated him, with a strange wistfuluess in 
her eyes, when, ‘ armed with his dainty ribbon-tied degree,’ he took 
his seat, amid the frantic cheering of his friends, upon the bench 
by her side. 

Herbert, who was thinking of Geraint, whose place be filled, was 
lookilUg down upon them from the overftowing gallery above, with 
a strange question in his heart : ‘ Was he right in bringing them 
together T 

Brown did not take bis degree till the day after the honours men. 
He took it with the Hoi Polloi. He v/as thankful enough to take 
it in any company. He had a dreadful dream the night before the 
degrees were conferred, and he came over to Herbert’s room, with 
a look of dismay on his simple old face, before chapel, to ask him 
whether he believed in dreams. 

He had dreamed that the Vice-Chancellor, and the Esquire Bedell 
— with the silver mace packed in a despatch-box— and the Proctors, 
had been summoned hastily to confer degrees at a university in 
Central Africa. ^ 

But when the auspicious moment arrived, and Brown, in a white 
fur bachelor's hood, and two innocent little white bands, trem- 
blingly ascended the Senate-house steps, the Vice-Chancellor was 
already there — and the Esquire Bedell was there — and the 
silver mace was there — and the Senior Proctor was there, 
with a twinkle in his eye, as%,if he thought he had seen Brown 
before. 

And somebody else was there. Not Maria. Oh no ; not Maria ! 
Brown's father was there, and Mrs. Brown, and Brown’s sisters, 
roiiuiier, and plumper, and ever so much more interesting than 
Brown. At least Ciid worth said so, and he ought to be an 
authority, as he had already taken them through all^the colleges, 
and over all the bridges, and inside all the churches in Cambridge, 
that Very morning. 

Brown’s father said it was the happiest day of his life. And he 
looked like it, with that expression of supreme pride and happiness 
on his worn face, when his son knelt down before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. I.’o doubt Mrs, Brown’s countenance would have expressed 
the same satisfaction, but it was buried in her pocket-handkerchief, 
and she never saw what she had travelled a hundred miles to see — 
she only saw a moving rainbow, in which the scarlet of the Yice^ 
Chancellor’s gown and the white fur of Brown’s hood were the 
prevailing hues^ and swam before her in an undigniied Catherine 
wheel. 

Mary Barclay’s eyes were wet with tears as she saw the simple 
fellow, whom everybody greeted with a genuine warmth with 
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wliich they had not greeted better men, take his place on the bench 
beside his happy people. • 

Happy people indeed ! 

For only that morning the offer had reached Brown patroms^ 
from a Bishop who had suddenly discovered his merits, of a rich 
living in the fat and flourishing Midlands, and his old friends and 
college chums were crowding round him, as ho came through the 
gate of Trinity, to congratulate him on this preferment. 

He remembered how he had passed beneath that gate, not so long 
ago, with not a friendly hand to clasp, not a friendly voice to cheer 
him, and how the men who were crowding round him now had 
passed by on the other side of the quad. 

It is quite true : nothing succeeds like success ! 

Everybody had heard of it by some means, and Cudworth, 
coming up the stairs brimful of it, pitched his cap over a ridiculous 
Japanese screen that Brown had put in front of his door, as he 
kept it open during the hot weather for ventilation, about the 
place that Brown usually sat, with a delightful variation of the old 
refrain : 


* Oh. Kicklebury Brown! oh, Kicklebury Brown! 

What a lucky old man you arc V 
«• • 

But it wasn’t lucky for Cudworth ; for the chair had been moved 
that Brown usually occupied, and a table, with all the cups and 
saucers he could borrow on the staircase, stood in its place, and his 
cap flopped down in the middle of them. 

He had to go in and get it, but, ob, it was such a happy day ! 
He picked up the pieces and he sta^Kd to tea. 

Mary Barclay went as she came ; she had been an unseen witness 
of the happiness of these simple people, and she returned to town 
strangely softened by her visit. 

The men were all goi^ down, and the chapels were over, and 
the courts (feserted, and Herbert was only waiting up for a remit- 
tance from tire little mother to take him down too. Spurway had 
gone down days before. He had gone over to Herbert's rooqis on 
the last morning, and had begged him, if he were going down to 
‘Bideford, to say nothing about that affair with Julie. 

It was all over now, and he was heartily sorry for it. She had 
led him on to it — it is always the woman's fault — or he should 
never have got into such a scrape — she and Grinley. Grinley had 
backed her up, and made him do a great many foolish things. He 
, . would tell Herbert all about it some day ; meanwhile, he begged 
mm not to betray him, not to say anything about his folly to the 
people at home. 

Herbert promised. He was always getting himself mixed up 
•with other people’s secrets. 

On the Sunday morning he received the little mother's letter, 
endowing a post*ollflce order for the amount of his fare down to 

15-2 
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Bideford. He was musing on that last quiet Sunday night, when 
the hush of ^the vacation had already settled upon Cambridge, as 
he passed through the Great Court, and out beneath the ancient 
gate, on Mary Barclay’s words, ‘ A Fellow of Trinity.’ 

His dreams had been wide enough, and soared high enough ; but 
they had never embraced this possibility, and the words still rang 
in his ears with a strange persistence. He had planned many 
things ; among them, as the ulterior fruit of a good degree, the 
head-mastership of the old Grammar School at Bideford. But a 
Fellbw of .Trinity — this had not entered into his wildest dreams. 
He looked up with quite a new feeling at the old gray buildings, 
and the mullioned windows, that the sun was shining upon and 
glorifying, of the comfortable Fellows’ room. He realized, with a 
sudden awed consciousness, the possibilities the future bold for 
him, when the dark curtain of uncertainty and poverty should be 
lifted, and a gentle scholarly life should open out before him amid 
all these dear and venerable surroundings. 

There was a purblind old Fellow crossing the court now — 
grave, dignified, courtly old Fellow, a very distinguished scholar in 
bis time, but now a feeble old man — noble still to look upon, with 
a fringe of white hair beneath his tasselled scholar’s cap resting on 
his rusty silk gown. Herbert had a sudden interest in him, and 
stepped forward and helped him over the step of the postern. 
He lifted his cap with a smile of pleased surprise as he passed 
beneath the gate, and Herbert paused and looked after him. 

How much had he gained, and how much had he missed, in this 
lonely, peaceful life ! Herbert was still asking this question as he 
passed through Trinity Street and across the market-place ; and a 
mist rose before his eyes as he repeated softly to himself Mary 
Barclay’s words : ‘ A Fellow of Trinity I’ 

* A — Fel — low — of — Trin — ity !’ 

The church-bells were ringing all over Cambridge for the evening 
service, and they broke upon his ear with a sudden^clash and a 
clang ; and the ridiculous old bells of St. Edward’s were shouting 
after him across the market-place : 

‘ A—Fel— low— of — Trin — ity !’ 

There could be no mistake about it ; the magic syllables wertf 
rising and falling regularly with the rhythmical beat of the bells ; 

‘ A — Fel-— low — of — Trin — ity V 

The foolish undergraduate blushed consciously, for he thought 
everybody must hear it. Perhaps they did, but the bells had a 
different voice for them. 

They were telling a different story no doubt to every ear. To" 
some : 

* A— nice — fat— Bish-op-ric I’ 

^ A — seat— on — the — ^Wool-sack I’ 

And so on ad libitum^ varying their tale for every listening ear. 
They told a different tale to us when we were young. They wiU 
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tell a different story wben we are gone, and our children will listen 
eagerly to their sweet promises over again. • 

God bless them for their kindly voices if they make any of us 
nobler and braver, and lift us up when we are weary and cast down ; 
if they sound in disappointed lives to some brother forlorn and 
shipwrecked, who, hearing them, will gird his armour on afresh, 
and tremblingly take heart again ! 

It was towards the close of a lovely blue June day that Herbert 
went down to his old home at Bideford. The beauty of the day 
and the loveliness of this new green, hilly West-Country had been 
growing upon him all the way, ever since he left the weary flats 
and fenlands of Cambridge. As he looked out of the window of 
the third-cla«s railway carriage upon the dear familiar scenes, upon 
all the loveliness that had surrounded him in his childhood, he 
thought how little everything had changed. The rich abundant 
summer foliage and wealth of blossom were on the trees and the 
hedgerows, and the grass in the meadow’s, and the sweet summer 
scents filled all the air, and they all with one accord and one voice 
welcomed him back. 

There was no change here in these kind dumb voices ; and the 
old familiar elm-lrees by the road whispered to him as he walked 
up alone from fhe slatiryi, in the same low, hushed whisper that he 
remembered in his childhood, and weaved their arms aloft in the old 
familiar way. The rooks were cawing in them now, and looking 
out over the sides of the same old nests he had always remembered. 

Under the sweet green elms he came up to the cottage. It was 
no loiiger poor or mean in his eyes, for he saw things clearer now. 
A woodbine draped the porch, a climbing rose-tree grew all 
over the front and peeped in at the windows ; and yellow stone- 
worts were blossoming all over the thatch ; and from the little 
green garden rose the delightful smell of the dear homely flowers 
he had known and loved all his life. 

No one liud come to tfie station to meet him, for he had given no 
notice of his coming. 

But the little mother was awaiting him, and the best parlour was 
prepared for him, and there were white curtains fluttering ih the 
window, and flowers on the table, and all his prize-books dusted 
on the shelf, looking at him like old friends. 

The little mother was unchanged. She was lovelier than ever, 
he thought, but more fragile. She was such a little creature when 
be took her in his strong arras ! She wept to see him, but she hid 
b^r tears bravely, and busied herself to prepare a more substantial 
welcome for him. • 

When he went up to his own old little room beneath the 
eaves, a mist came before bis eyes as be humbly thanked God for 
the tender love that was still spared him. Every’thing in the 
familiar room was unchanged, but the carpet was more worn than 
be remembered it beside his bed. It was not worn by his knees. 
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There were guests staying at the great house across the Torridge, 
and Herbert Wt them the next morning as he was strolliog along 
a country road revisiting the familiar haunts of his youth. He was 
strolling leisurely along through a sweet dusky lane, where the 
branches met overhead, lingenng over every nimiliar landmark, 
when the sound of voices disturbed him, and, looking up, he saw 
only a few paces from him, and advancing towards him, the figures 
of two girls — Muriel Spurway and Lilian Howell, 

The Trinity Lily, lovelier, fresher, and more lily-like than ever, 
pause'd in her walk as if she would have stopped, and Herbert 
raised his hat and stood aside for her to pass. Before she could 
return his greeting or recover from her surprise, her companion 
bad drawn her hastily away, and left Herbert standing cold and 
discomfited in the middle of the road. 

What had he done he asked himself bitterly to merit this 
rebuff? 

It could not be bis poverty ; be knew Lilian Howell too well to 
attribute for a moment such an unworthy motive. He remembered 
all too well those earlier days after his accident, when he had told 
her all about his poverty and the little mother, and how her eyes, 
those clear gray eyes that looked at him now so coldly, had 
brightened, and her cheek had flushed at the touching story of 
Lucy’s sacrifices for her boy. He recalled, too, the change that had 
come over her, when the truthful eyes looked sorry and disappointed 
in him. Their cold reproof had haunted him with a dull sense of 
injustice, but now it cut him to the quick. 

He asked himself a thousand times what he had done, in that 
miserable morning walk. He ashed the same question again the next 
day, when ho met Lady Millicent and bluff Sir Hugh driving 
through the town, and they ignored his bow, and cut him dead in 
the face of all the lynx-eyed shopkeepers in High Street. 

He blushed dreadfully. He could have jeried with mortification. 
He was hurt beyond measure. 

What had he dons ? 

He hadn’t any appetite at dinner, and fond, anxious Lucy pro- 
posed ‘the dinner-time should be altered, as be was unaccustomed to 
these plebeian hours. ♦ 

He never told her anything about the rebuffs ho had received, the 
mortification he had endured. She saw he was suffering, but she 
never guessed the cause. Had he confided in this kind counsellor 
what misery he might have been spared ! 

What youths, indeed, do confide to their anxious parents the 
stormy passions that consume them — when Phyllis is shy, or fickle, 
or cold, or turns up her little dainty nose, and looks the other way 
when Strephon happens to meet her ? 

The poor boy bore his mortification in silence. He walked in 
unfrequented roads ; he avoided the woods and hills that lay 
round Bratton. He wandered away, like he used to do years ago. 
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to the seashore, or roamed amid the sandy de-olAtlon of UTorthara. 
He made himself as miserable as ho could; but be never complained. 
He could bear the coldness and discourtesy of the people at the 
great house ; he was accustomed to receive the cold shoulder from 
the landed gentry of Bideford ; they had never, at any time in his 
life, shown him any cordiality or encouragement. Bui he could 
not understand the changed manner of Lilian Howell, and he 
chafed unreasonably under the injustice of it. Surdy the Spur ways, 
whose guest she was, were influencing her, were prejudicing her 
against him. She never looked Kis way now if he m^t her by any 
chance in his walks. He bowed gravely w hen he met her, but he 
never raised his eyes to liers after that first morning. 

Ho met her riding with Spurway once, and, the road being 
narrow, stood in the hedge, flattening himself among the brambles 
while they passed ; but Spurway didn’t see him either, or acknow- 
ledge his salute, only bespattered him with mud from his horse's 
heels, and, no doubt, liberally confounded the beggar's impudence. 

There were a number of guests sta}iiig at the great house, and 
lawn-tennis parties every dav, and picnics, and boating, and golfing 
on the links at Westw'ard Ho ; but never an invitation came to 
Herbert to join them. 

He had not been homo a week before he realized the divine truth 
that a prophet hath no honour in his own country. He wasn’t 
exactly a prophet, but he had won already the highest distinction 
that the University has to confer, and — and — bcackoowlodged this 
with bated breath — ho might be, by-aiid-by, a Fellow cf Tiinity 1 

Kobody in Bicleford gauged his success. His coat was shiny at 
the scams, and Ids trousers uiijomraonly baggy at the knees. 
They didn’t understand that kind of success. 

When Herbert had been ‘ down ’ a fortnight, he had had quite 
enough of it. He wrote to his tutor, and asked if his scholarship 
would enable him to keep the summer term. 

Mr. Boiath wrote baftk, kindly and cordially, and oiTored to make 
up any deficiency that it would not cover ; and, in addition, offered 
to coach him throughout the term -without any remuneration 
whatever, 

Herbert packed up his shabby portmanteau, and kissed the littlo 
mother, and went back to Cambridge the next day. As he had 
bailed the dear familiar landmarks ‘going dovrii,’ so iio hailed them 
coming up ; and when from the golden vapours of the July sunset 
the spires and towers of Cambridge came solemnly out of the 
summer night and its shadows to meet him, he felt indeed that the 
^promise of the bellj, which struck upon his ears as he steamed into 
the station, was bnngiog about its own fulfillment* 
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CHAPTER XXX 

PISTOLS FOR TWO. 

♦ Tlie fault was mine ; the fault was mine f 

Herbert wprked hard during the long vacation. Work is a 
specific for many things — for grief, disappointment, broken hearts. 
Hard-working men never die of any of these diseases. 

Herbert was not at all likely to die of any of them ; he was 
much more likely to kill himself with his work. Ho charged at it 
now more furiously than ever. It meant so many things to him — 
at least, the possible results did. 

Success, with its euphonious repetition of consonants, spelt so 
many other things beside — things that his heart hungered for — 
honour, distinction, fame, an assured position, relief from the 
galling chain of poverty, and, maybe, love. 

But it meant, above all, lifting the little mother out of her low 
estate into the position she was so fitted to adorn ; it meant 
repaying her, in one proud moment, for all the privations and 
sacrifices she had so willingly endured through all these years. 

He had settled in his mind that first night, as he lay tossing in 
his bed in his narrow college chamber, looking out at the square 
patch of blue sky visible above the Great Court, that there were 
two principal things he had to wj>rk for — the little mother and the 
love of Lilian Howell. 

He bad set this before himself long ago. It had been a pillar of 
cloud by day, and of fire by night, through all his University career. 
He could afford to wait ; he could afford to be misunderstood until 
that goal was reached that he was panting* for. He hsri only to 
work — and ‘ wait a minute !’ 

At least, he told himself so ; and he did the first part of his self- 
allotted task with a courage and determination that could have but 
one result through the breathless, sultry summer days. 

On the first day of the October term he saw Lilian Howell in her 
accustomed seat at chapel. He had not seen her since that memor- 
able day at Bideford ; and, strangely enough, the sight of her 
sitting there in her white gown brought Imck to him, ncro.s8 con- 
fessions, and beliefs, and rhythmic Psalms, not the narrow Devon- 
shire lane, and the slight that had been put upop him, nor the mud* 
that had bespattered him — it brought back none of these disturbing 
visions ; it only brought before his eyes the face of the little 
mother-— a strange, sweet suggestiveness that ever after hung a^ut 
the pure presence of the Trinity Lily, 

She never looked at him through all the service, though his eyes 
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and bis tbongbts were always intent on her, and she avoided him 
now, for the first time, in the quad. • 

Herbert understood the reason better when he read a letter from 
the little mother that awaited him on his breakfast-table when he 
came in from chapel. 

It told him the latest piece of news at Bideford. The heir of 
the great house was engaged to marry Lilian Howell. 

Lilian Howell ! 

A mist swam before his eyes, and for a moment familiar objects 
were in unaccustomed places. He did not stay to think ; he did 
not stay to throw off his surplice which he had worn at chapel, but 
with his face a shade paler than the spotless linen (it had just 
returned from the college laundress), he strode across the court 
with the open letter in his hand. 

Jayne, who had come up to read for orders, and was wearing with 
much humility his B.A. hood, tried to stop him at the foot of the 
staircase ; but he brushed by him unheeding, with a face as stern 
and inflexible as Fate. 

He passed through the cloisters into Neville’s Court and up an 
unfamiliar staircase. He paused before a door over which was 
inscribed in white letters the name of ‘ Spurway.’ 

He knocked at the cb^or with a peremptory rap that was unusual 
in Neville's Court. The door was opened by Spurway’s scout, 
and Spurway himself was sitting at breakfast with a party of 
friends. They were strangers to Herbert, and they glanced up at 
him superciliously, standing there in bis surplice, with an open 
letter in his hand, and his white, stricken face. 

Spurway looked up nervously i}i, his uninvited guest, and glanced 
with a whitening face at the open letter in his hand. 

He bad no need to demand of his visitor, ‘ Oh, come ye in peace, 
or come yc in war V He had no need to ask the messenger of 
Fate who had broken in upon the feast and stood in their midst, 
* Unto wMch of all of us is thy message ?* 

He tried to ask him to have some breakfast, but his voice 
trembled in s])ite of himself. He did like the giver of the 
interrupted feast of old : he excused himself to his guekts and 
took Herbert into an inner room. 

Herbert laid the open letter before him, pointing with an inflex- 
ible finger to the terrible line. 

‘ Is this true ?’ he inmiired hoarsely. 

‘I don’t know that l am bound to answer such an— -an imperti- 
jient question,' said Spurway loftily. 

‘ You will answer this,' Herbert said very quietly, but with a 
strange fire blazing up in his eyes. 

* Well,’ said the other with an assumption of indifference, * it 
roust be known sooner or later. I don't know that it really matters. 
It is quite true.’ 

‘ 4nd Julie ?’ Herbert asked. 
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His voice was so hoarse that he scarcely recognised it lor his 
own. 

* Oh, that is my business. That has nothing to do with your 
question.’ 

‘ It has everything to do with it T said Herbert, speaking calmly 
with a great efEort. 

‘ Ob, I forgot ; she was an old flame of yours, and you are 
interested in the denouement, I have jiensioncd her off. She will 
have a dot. If you are still smitten, I shall be happy to arrange 
things satisfactorilj". She shall have a very handsome doC 

Herbert didn't knock him down, and ho didn’t shoot him with 
one of his own pistols which hnng temptingly against the wall, 
and he didn’t throw him out of the window, which happened to bo 
open, into the middle of Neville’s Conrt, though there were many 
men in Trinity who would have justified all or any of these summary 
proceedings. 

He didn’t relieve his feelings in any way, but his white face 
flushed scarlet, and the smouldering devil in his eyes leapt into a 
flame. 

‘You shall give me satisfaction for this!’ said Herbert, in his 
most magnificent manner ; and he strode out of tlie room, and past 
the assembled guests with his face aflame, juid tho little mother’s 
letter crumpled up in his hand. 

When Spurway’s gucst«, who had got a little impatient of the delay 
— and the fish and the dainty meats had grown cold while he ivas 
away — inquired of him the errand of this mad fellow, he cur>'cd 
‘the beggar’s impudence’ in no measured terms, hut he didn’t tell 
them bis errand, 

Herbert did a thing at Hall on that eventful day that he had 
never done before in the course of his residence at Trinity — ho 
called for wine. 

He chose a moment of comparative silenqe to make this unusual 
request. 

Generally there is so much conversation going on at Hail that 
the evil brings its own remedy, and drowns itself in a universal 
bum, To this succeeds at rare intervals a dead silence. It was in 
one of these pauses that Herbert called in a stentorian voice for 
‘ wine.’ 

Everybody looked round, and the waiter, whose business it was 
to attend the scholars' table, paused in astonishment with a dish 
in mid-air when he saw from whom the call proceeded. Jayne 
looked up with a sudden terror in his face, and Cudworth paused 
with a dainty morsel on his fork, and looked over to the scholars’ 
table. 

The wine was brought— -not a dainty trifle of a glass on adender 
stem, but a college bumper. 

Herbert rose from the table with tho glass in his hand, and 
everyone looked up thinking be was going to propose a toast. The 
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momentary lull was over, and tbe hum of many voices was as loud 
as ever. * 

Herbert did not propose a toast ; his face was perfectly white 
and unnaturally calm, and he walked quietly over to the gentle- 
men commoners’ table, where Spurway sat among his friends, and 
coolly and deliberately threw the glass of wine across the dinner- 
table in his face. 

Had a mine exploded beneath their feet there could not have been 
greater consternation than ensued at the table at which the^gentle- 
men commoners sat at meat. They rose to their fCet to *a man, 
except, indeed, Spurway, who was streaming from every pore with 
claret. The aim had been excellent, and every drop of the precious 
liquid had taken effect. It was running out of his eyes ; it was 
pouring from his hair ; it was dripping off the tip of his nose ; it 
was oozing out of the corners of his mouth ; it was trickling from 
his ears ; and the white bosom of his shirt and the collar of his 
coat got the full benefit of the shower. 

He looked up as soon as he could, panting and glaring like a 
furious Bacchus at Heibert, who stood coolly on the other side of 
the table with the empty glass still in his hand. 

' Yon threw this at me V’ he roared : no, he didn’t exactly roar ; 
he inquired-- not meclflly, but by no means loudly. 

‘Yes/ said Herbert quietly ; ‘ I threw it ; you all hear me T and 
he looked round at the e.xcit"ed faces gathered round the board, ‘and 
you have your remedy. 

He walked quietly back to his seat and placed the empty glass 
upon the table, and, with his great stride and his lofty bearing, like 
a prince in disguise, instead of af>oor beggar of a scholar from a 
country grammar school, he left the hall. 

Jayne limped after him, and Cudworth realized the truth of the 
old adage, * There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,’ as the 
dainty morsel on his lilting fork never reached its destination, 

Herbeft sat and waited in his rooms after Hall for a message 
from SpurWay ; for a message that should come quicklj’^ — a message 
that muat come, surely. He waited in vain. 

The white hecit of his rage had cooled, and he could look at the 
situation with calmer eyes. Of course he must fight now if Spur- 
way challenged him. The days of duelling we all know are over, 
but gentlemen have to settle their little differences. 

Herbert did not say a word as to the cause of the quarrel to 
either of his friends who sat and waited beside him through that 
♦dreary October nigbt. 

When he was quiite tired of waiting and speculating he went to 
bed. He lay tossing through all that weary night with the face of 
the little mother haunting him — such a pale, sad face, and the dear 
eyes were full of reproaches. What business had he, he asked 
himself, when Reason, with the gray morning light, came back to 
heir throne, to be fighting the battles of foolish little nursery 
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governesses whp will bum their wings in the first candle they come 
to ? A pretty’^^ry it would be on Scandars nimble tongue to go 
back to Bidefora) that he had constituted himself the champion of 
Julie’s wrongs — Julie, the little painted Jezebel, who had been 
ordered out of Trinity and warned off the streets of Cambridge, and 
stood in daily peril of the Spinning House. 

He blushed between the sheets when he thought of his folly. 
He remembered the cruel stories he had heard and read of hasty 
words and foolish brawls overnight, and bloody meetings at dawn, 
of lifelbng remorse, and wasted lives, and hearths made desolate, 
and innocent hearts broken. It was this last reflection moved him 
more than all. What sorrow was he in his folly and madness about 
to bring upon those be was bound to by the dearest ties ! 

He got up directly it was light and wrote a letter to Harvard, 
and begged him to come to him at once. His bed maker’s chronic 
sniff was never more welcome than on this chill October morning, 
and he lighted his own fire while she found a messenger to carry 
the letter to Emmanuel without dela3\ 

Jack Harvard was back before the messenger. He had come up 
to read for another Tripos. 

‘When I’ve got a double-first I’ll pack up my duds and look out 
for an At fast-sailing r,’ he explained when bis friends 

asked him why ho had come up this terra. 

* Well,’ ho said as he came bouncing into Herbert’s room. He 
had climbed the stairs two steps at a time, and the impetus thus 
gained landed him against Herbert’s door with a shock that might 
attend the unexpected delivery of a sjick of coals. 

‘ Well !’ responded Herbert gloomily. 

‘So you’ve got yourself into a fix?’ this was said admiringly 
rather than disparagingly. 

‘ Yes,’ said Herbert, encouraged by the tone ; ‘ how did you hear 
of it?’ 

‘ Oh, everybody’s heard of it ; it’s all over Cambridge.’* 

This was not at all reassuring, neither was the unwonted gleam 
of interest in the watery eyes of Herbert's bedmaker, who was 
fidgeting about the room in a most provoking manner. Was she, 
with a prevision of coming events, taking a last look at him, 
and appraising the value of his wardrobe in the same watery 
glance ? 

Herbert despatched her to the college kitchen to fetch him some 
fish, and shut his oak after her. 

‘Well, old man,’ said Harvard, regarding him with manifest^ 
approval as he lolled against the opposite wall ;©‘60 you spiled his 
linen. What’s the weppins ?’ 

Herbert explained that at present there were no weapons in the 
case. 

‘ Hasn’t be sent to you yet ?’ 

Herbert shook his head gloomily. He was stirring that wretched 
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fire that flatly refused to burn, and his back was towards his 
friend. 1 * 

‘ By Jove ! where's the fellow’s pluck ? You English are cool 
ones f If it had happened in the States, it would have been all 
over before daylight, and one of you beggars would have had a 
bullet through his heart.’ 

‘Yes/ said Herbert absently, and the scene rose between him and 
the spluttering fire. The cold, gray morning and the two men — 
who had been friends in youth — the measured paces, the deadly 
weapons raised, the sudden flash, a white face on ttu 3 gra«s, and a 
consciencC'Stricken man kneeling beside it, and wildly striving to 
stem the fast-ebbing tide, to call back the fleeting breath — a lifelong 
remorse — a ruined life ! 

It all passed before him in a moment, as the flame suddenly shot 
np the chimney and the wood crackled fiercely and went out. 

* You don’t think he’ll take any step in the matter ?* Harvard 
said presently. 

‘ I don’t think he can help it. He must, I think, or go down. 
ETex’>body would cut him.’ 

‘Won’t ho appeal to the Dean ?’ 

* No,’ said Herbert quietly ; ‘ I don't think he’ll do that.' 

* Nor his tutor ?’ 

‘No ; he has his ovfh rcasona for not making a fuss about it’ 

‘ Oh, I see. I don't want you to tell rac more than you care to 
about tbe provocation you had receivH before taking— er — such an 
extreme measure ; but I beg your pardon if I am wrong : I presume 
there is a woman in it ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Herbert quietly, ‘ there’s a lady in it.' 

He was thinking of Lilian Bowell. He had forgotten all about 
J ulie and her wrongs. 

Harvard gave a prolonged whistle, and looked keenly at Herbert, 
who blushed guiltily. 

‘Justus I expected,’ he said laconically ; ‘there is always a 
woman in jit ! He has cut you out, I presume. I beg your pardon 
again if I *am wrong.’ 

Herbert blushed redder than ever. This cruel thrust of 
Harvard’s, keen as a two-edged sword, revealed to him what he 
bad never suspected until now, the real provocation of bis most un- 
warrantable act. He groaned aloud, and covered his face with his 
hands, 

Lilian Howell had a perfect right to choose between them, and 
she had chosen Spurway. What woman in her senses wouldn’t ? 

The chapel bell was clanging out its last invitation, and the men 
were flying across*the quad. Harvard looked across the table to 
bim. 

* Suppose you go to chapel/ he said ; ‘ and I will stay here, and 
think it out.' 

Herbert got into his surplice as he was flying across the court) 
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and the bell stopped, and be only got into the chapel in time by the 
skin of his teeth. 

Everybody looked up as he passed to his seat among the third- 
year men, and his highlows made a dreadful clatter on the marble 
floor. 

The Dean’s voice was reading the General Confession when 
Herbert recovered himself sufficiently to listen to anything. It 
seemed to him, in his highly-strung condition, that he had never 
heard it before. In whatever limited sense a Dean may, by way 
of example, regard himself as a miserable sinner, Herbert never felt 
more like one in his life than when he fell down upon his knees on 
the hard floor and confessed the murder there was in his heart. 

It all came before him again, as he knelt there with the brand of 
Cain already upon his brow. The vision that Harvard's words had 
conjured up, and scenes in bis own past life, rose before him like 
pictures in a moving kaleidoscope. IIo was a boy again in the 
grounds of Bratton, and Spurway and he were playing together ; 
he was back again in his old schoolroom, and the faces of his old 
schoolfellows were piled one above the other in a moving mass, and 
his own name was being shouted by a hundred voices that he knew 
so well, and he saw the bluff, kind face of old Sir Hugh beam upon 
him as he shook him by the hand in his hearty way, and congratu- 
lated him on his success ; and as be moved down the ball, amid 
that sea of well-remembered faces, and tbe flutter of a white hand- 
kerchief in the corner, that he knew instinctively belonged to the 
little mother, Spurway’s sister put out her cordial band, and gave 
him a red rose^ — how he blushed at the memory of it ! — and Dady 
Millicent extended two dainty fingers. She need not have given 
him any. 

And now, in return for all this confidence, upon all these happy 

memories, he was about to — to 11© didn’t finish the sentence, 

for the Confession was over, and the Absolution too, and he was 
standing up, white-robed, and penitent, and i^inging the Psalm for 
the day : ‘ Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or. who shall 
rest upon Thy holy hill 

In this calm light the rash act of over-night was no longer heroic. 
It was a selfish and headstrong piece of folly. He only glanced 
over once to where the Trinity Lily sat ; he dared not meet thoso 
clear gray eyes. He did not see her face even then across the 
gloom of the chapel. He saw instead the face of the little mother. 

When the service was over, and he got back to his rooms, 
Harvard was still there, but tbe fire was quit© out, 

A letter addressed to him in Spurwav’s band was on the table. 
He flushed all over when he saw it, but he didn’t take it up. 

‘ It came directly you went out,* said Harvard, nodding over 
to it. 

Herbert sat down in bis accustomed Windsor chair before 
<^eerlesa heiarthi but he didn’t attempt to take up the letter. 
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< Why don’t you open it T said Harvard impatiently, 

* It’s all over,’ said Herbert quietly ; ‘ I’m not going to iBght !’ 

‘ Not fight I What are you going to do, then T exclaimed 
Harvard. ^ ^ 

* Tm going to apologize,’ Herbert answered very quietly. ‘ I’m 
going to aporogize publicly. The insult was public, and the apology 
must be public.’ 

* Old man.^ said Harvard, rising from his seat and coming over to 
Herbert wiwi his great hand outstretched, and his blue eyes glisten- 
ing, * you’re a brick ! I’m proud to call you my friend !* 

Herbert took his hand and pressed it silently. A woman 
wouldn’t have cared for such a pressure, especially if she wore 
jrings. Herbert didn’t wear rings ; he hadn’t one, indeed, to wear, 
and he looked up with a look of grateful relief into Harvard’s 
face. 

* You think I’m doing right ?’ he said humbly. 

‘ I don't think anything about it. You could do no other as — 
as a Christian. It would have been — well, different — when your 
blood was up ; but to meet a fellow now, after all this time, and 
shoot him in cold blood — it would have been nothing short of 
murder. Some men might call it honour ; I should call it deliberate 
murder.* 

Herbert went to bil writing-table ; he was trembling all over, 
and his band shook so he could hardly hold the pen. Nothing had 
ever affected him so in his life. He wrote a very contrite letter, 
couched in the humblest terms, with a manly confession of bis 
fault, and offering the amplest public apology. 

After be had finished this courageous epistle, he had the further 
courage to show it to Harvard,* who read it through without a 
word ; but there was an unusual mist before his eyes as he laid it 
down on Herbert’s desk. 

*lf you’ve no objection,’ he said, ‘111 deliver that letter myself, 
I’ve nev^ been any •man’s second yet, but I’m proud to be 
yours.’ 

Herbert folded up the paper, enclosing with it Spurway’s letter, 
with the seal unbroken. Whatever its contents might be he never 
knew ; he never wished to know. He had only just discovered 
that the truest honour was a manly confession of wrong — that the 
truest courage was to refuse the*meeting he had so recklessly 
sought. 

Harvard did not return, and Herbert sat alone at his miserable 
breakfast- table. The fire was quite out, and he bad a strange 
Reluctance to relict it. He had not sat there half an hour, it 
seemed to him, buf really a few minutes, before the door opened, 
and Spurway came in. 

He bad not heard him knock, and he did not look up until he was 
standing opposite to him by the desolate hearth. 

His face was white and grave, and in the sober morning light it 
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looked manly and handsome. He held out his hand to Herbert 
there was a ^diamond ring on his finger, and ^old links to his 
spotless cuffs, and his hands were shapely and white. 

‘Forgive me, Flowers,\he said, with a catch in his voice. ‘I am 
in the wrong, not you ; you served me right !’ 

Herbert could not believe his ears. 

‘No/ he said gloomily, ‘the fault was mine, I am very sorry. 
I am willing to make a public apology, if — if you can iorgive me.' 

‘ I have nothing to forgive,’ said the other, with a tremor about 
his fuH undarlip that Herbert had never seen before. ‘I deserved 
all I got. I forgot you were a gentleman ; Flowers, I behaved 
shamefully. I am very sorry ; will } ou forgive me ?' and agaia he 
held out his hand. 

‘ Do you mean it ?’ said Herbert huskily. 

‘ Of course I mean it, if — if you are not too proud to take it.' 

Herbert hadn’t at all a fair hand, and it was stained with ink, and 
he had no ring on his finger, and no cuff on his wrist, but he 
reached out the warm, manly hand of forgiveness and friendship 
across the desolate hearth, and Tom Spiirway shook it heartily. 

‘ I say, Flowers, j’ou know,’ he said awkwardly, ‘ there isn’t any 
need of an apology no w— not the least. I only got what I deserved, 
and Fm not ashamed to own it. Let it drop !’ 

But Herbert did not let it drop. That night after Hall, taking 
advantage of a momentary lull, he rose from his seat and crossed to 
where Spurway was sitting. Spurivay knew what was coming, and 
he rose from his seat, and waved him back. But Herbert was not 
so easily silenced. Standing where he stood the previous night, 
and looking round upon the uptiyned faces of the men of his own 
standing, he said quietly, but in a loud voice that all at the table 
might hear : t 

* I did a most cowardly and unwarrantable act last night, un- 
worthy of a member of this University ; and I desire now to offer 
a most humble apology for it, not only to Mr. Spur way ^»but to all 
the members of the University who sit at this table with him.’ 

There was a general murmur of applause, and Spurway, with his 
eyes shining as he looked round upon bis friends, exclaimed in an 
agitated voice : 

‘ No, no, no ; the fault was nune I Do you all hear ? The fault 
was mine. Uad, he served me 'right 1' 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

A BENEFICENT FAIRY. 

*Zioaf, as I have loafed aforetime, throngh the streets with tranqail mind, 

And a long-tjjicked fancy mongrel trading casually behind.’ 

There was nothing more said about it. Both m^n had act^ 
honourably ; and by common consent the subject was never again 
referred to publicly. 

Herbert’s boots were quite as coarse as ever, and his coat was a 
tnRe more frayed ; but Spurway walked the whole length of 
King’s Parade with his arm in his, on the first fine sunshiny after- 
noon after this event. 

Their afternoon walk did not end with King’s Parade, but con- 
tinued through the whole length of Triimpington Street, and 
through the villages of Trumpington and Grantchester, or what is 
familiarly known as the Grantchester Grind. 

It is a grind peculiarly favourable to conversation ; the land- 
scape offers few distractions to a poetic temperament. On this 
particular grind, and in*thia and other walks, Spurway confided to 
Herbert the story of his miserable entanglement with his mother’s 
prot^.g<^e. 

It was a very old story — a story ever told anew with shame and 
humiliation. Of course the woman was in the WTong. 

She had led him on ; and — and he had promised to marry her. 
He had confided his embarrassment to Grinley, who at that time 
was bis friend and jH^eutor, and he had obligingly found a man 
who was willing to play the part of parson. Julie — innocent, con- 
fiding Jnlie — had followed him to Cambridge, and there, in Grinley’s 
rooms, witjj the aid of college surplice and a B.A. hood, the sham 
marriage bad taken place. 

It was not the first time such things had happened in Cam- 
bridge. 

‘ And she never asked about the license asked Herbert moodily, 
dropping Spurway’s arm, and placing the width of the footpath 
between them. 

‘ Oh no ; she was quite satisfied.* 

Quite satisfied I Poor, credulous, simple Julie ! 

After this confession Herbert found it necessai'y to devote him- 
self more closely than ever to his work. He sported his oak through 
all the bright winteif afternoons, and took his solitary grind in the 
damp misty mornings before Spurway was out of bed. 

Of J ulie he saw nothing during the remainder of the term. The 
dog-cart, the bull- dog, and the tiger were seen no longer in the 
streets of Cambridge. Spur way bad told him incidentally that he 
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had quiie severed all connection with her, and allowed her, through 
a mutual friend — ^he didn’t saj who, but Herbert gathered that 
Mr. Grinley occupied that disinterested position — a certain sum, 
conditional on her not appearing at Cambridge. 

She had observed the condition so far, and her bright eyes, and 
her ravishing toilets, and her tinted complexion and bewildering 
fringe, were seen no more in the haunts of (University) men. 

But in all these uninvited confidences there had been no mention 
of Lilian Howell. Herbert dared not trust himself to speak of her, 
andjffter that first admission Spurway’s lips were sealed. Some 
- day, Herbert told himself, some day before it was too late, he would 
urge upon him, by everything he held sacred, to make a free and 
full confession of his guilt to the trusting girl who was about to ba 
his wife — to tell her all, make a clean breast of it, and throw him- 
self upon her generosity. She must know it some day ; better 
hear it from his lips than from strangers. 

But Herbert had not spoken yet. He watched, with dreary eyes 
and bitter, unreasoning impatience, the happy accepted suitor, in the 
latest productionvS of a Bond Street tailor, make his afternoon calls 
at the Lodge. He had a fine view of the entrance from his window, 
and he knew to a minute how long he stayed ; and he followed him 
in imagination through the oak-panelled hall, and up the wide 
staircase, with the old divines looking gravely down upon him, into 

the stately drawing-room, and— and Here his imagination 

failed him, and he turned from the contemplation of his rival’s bliss 
with a groan. 

He would usually relapse into blank verso, and other convenient 
mediums of poetic expression, after noting these visits of Spurway 
to the Lodge. He improved the occasions. His wounded feelings 
found a balm in Latin hexameters. His sentiments at this period 
of his University career, indeed, were quite a mine of wealth to him. 
He turned them in different metres into various languages with 
great comfort and satisfaction. • ^ 

His emotions were a perennial spring, from which he filtered out 
elegant Latin verses and the most graceful Greek odes that Lad been 
written in Trinity for several decades. 

He sometimes met Lilian Howell in the grounds leading about, 
the old Master — a sad, broken-down old man, whose life had been 
desolated by his bereavement. He was always glad to see Herbert. 
He reminded him of her he had lost, and he could talk to him 
about his sorrow, and be sure of a quick and ready sympathy, 

LiUan Howell would greet him coldly on these occasions ; she 
never by any chance gave him her hand, and would seize an eatly 
opportunity to slip away and leave him alone with the old Master. 

Once Herbert met her walking with Spurway in the lime-tree 
^ avenue ; it was not long after the episode related in the last 
^ehapter. The heat of Spur way’s new-born contrition had not had ' 
4ime to cool^ and he stopped and spoke to Herbert, and, taming to 
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his companion, with a faltering lip he said, awkwardly enough, and 
with a sudden terror in his eyes : 

‘ I-^I think you know Mr. Flowers, Lilian ?* 

‘ Yes/ she answered coldly, and with avpted eyes ; ‘ I have met 
Mr. Flowers before/ 

She bowed gravely.and passed on, and left Herbert standing in 
the path beneath the limes, and the rooks cawing mockingly over- 
head. 

‘ He need not have been afmid that I should betray him/ said 
Herbert bitterly as ho took the opposite path ; ‘ he eould Purely 
trust mo. But, oh, what have I doiio, that she should look so 
coldly ?* 

It was not mere indifference ; he could have borne that. It was 
rSSftke — bard, stony rebuke and disapproval, he read in her clear 
gray eyes. They had not always looked so. He remembered the 
time when they were soft and yielding, and drooped before his 

ardent gaze as if Ah, that was ail over now, and they had long 

since ceased to droop I 

About this time he received a letter from ^lary Barclay, asking 
him to come and see her. He went. lie had nothing much to do 
just then, and he yearned for female sympathy. He w^asn’t a bit 
afraid now of the magnificent Jeames who aired his fine figure and 
his gorgeous livery agjiiifst the pillars of IMary Barclay's town resi- 
dence. He did not look the seedy undergraduate over in his ac- 
customed supercilious manner, but he ushered him at once into the 
tessellated hall, and handed him over to the attendants there. 

The flunkeys all knew him again, perhaps because frayed waist- 
coats and shiny coats were rare in Belgravia, and the ring of his 
highlows on the marble floor was a thing to be remembered. 

A footman preceded him up the wide staircase, which his feet 
had never yet trod, and ushered him into the great drawing-room. 
His heart did not beat' a bit fast as ho passed up the grand stair- 
case, with the family portraits of the Barclays looking down upon 
him. He had seen quite as good pictures at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, and staircase, too, for the matter of that, to 
say nothing of the ceiling, which one must dislocate one’s neek to 
.look at. These things were quite indifferent to him now, and 
didn’t even impress him as they did the first time. 

Mary Barclay was at the further end of the long drawing-room, 
and in the gloom of the winter day, and the glory and grandeur of 
the apartment, he did not see her when he first entered. The 
carpet was so soft that his highlows were unheard as he walked 
gravely through the room, looking round with a mild interest upon 
this unwonted exhibition of wealth. The walls and the curtains 
and the furniture of the room were covered with white satin, 
delicately embroidered in soft, low tints. There were pictures by 
'Boucher and Watteau and Lancret on the walls, and ohjsts d^art 
(scattered in profusion all over the room. On the mantelpiece was 
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a suite of priceless old Sevres vases, and in the centre a clock, the 
enamelled dial like a belt encircling the globe of old p<ite teiifhe. 
While Herbert was glancing at it and mentally comparing it with a 
Very honest timekeeper of abnormal size, that had once belonged to 
the old coach, and now reposed in his waistcoat- pocket, Mary 
Barclay came forward from a window where she had been writing. 

She greeted him very kindly, and made him sit down on one of 
the magnificent satin-covered couches, which he did with much 
inward trepidation as to the result, and ruefully contemplated his 
muddy boots on the delicate Aubusson carpet. He didn’t contem- 
plate them long. Before he had been five minutes in the stately 
room, he had forgotten that his coat was shiny, that his linen was 
frayed, that he was an inpecunions undergraduate, and that 
grandeur around him was anything at all unusual. 

Mary Barclay set him completely at his ease, and he was as much 
at home with her there as he had been in the little sitting-room at 
the Bull Hotel. 

She congratulated him on his last escapade ; she had heard all 
about it, and her beautiful eyes grew moist as she praised his 
courage in acting as he had done. 

* It was very noble ; it was very manly of you to apologiase/ she 
said with rising colour ; and her lips trembled as she spoke. ‘ It 
was true courage. Forgive my asking you, for I am sure you had 
just provocation for your act, but— but— was there a woman in 
it ?’ 

Her lovely face w'as covered with blushes as she asked this 
question, and her eyes fell before Herbert’s. 

‘ Yes,' he said quietly, ‘ ther^ was a woman in it. There always 
is, I am told, in such quarrels ; but I had no right to constitute 
myself her champion. She w^as nothing to me, and I was to 
blame.' 

]Mary Barclay's eyes were flashing, and her cheeks were crimson 
and her bosom was heaving ; she was so easily moved 'oy any noble 
thing, 

* It was all the more chivalrous of you,' she said softly. * I don’t 
think the men of old ever considered whether they had the right, 
or, not. They were self-constituted avengers of wrong and oppres- 
sion, and they always espoused the cause of the weak. I have no 
one to espouse my quarrels now/ she said sadly. ‘ I have no loyal 
knight and true ; would you be my champion, Mr. Flowers, if the 

time should come ' She stopped suddenly and look^ with 

absent eyes into the wide fireplace, where a log-fire was barning«^ii 
the hearth, v 

Herbert smiled sadly ; he was thinking of a time when he had 
pleaded for her to Geraint, when he had implored him to be true 
to her and to himself ; and then he rememl^red Brown and what* 
he bad done, and the lies that he had lied that she should be spared 
the cruel knowledge of her lover's unfaithfulness. 
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* You have a champion already/ he said, ^ as true a knighii as any 
damsel of old ever had, in Mr. Brown,* 

‘ Mr. Brown !* she repeated impatiently. 

She was looking at Herbert with her softening eyes, and she 
wasn^t thinking of Brown. 

" * Brown is the best and truest fellow in the world,* said Herbert 
awkwardly ; * and he has reason, whether he knows it or not, to 
be deejdy grateful to you. But he would always be your true, 
loyal knight for Geraint’s sake.* 

‘And you?* she said softly; ‘you are more like him than 
anyone I have met. You are under no obligation to me, you are so 
inaependent ; you will take nothing at my hands ;* and she glanced 
^yearily round at the splendid room and sighed. ‘ Will you be my 
^lampion if I need one ? Will you fight my battles on some noblei 
field ? You will be a great man some day, Mr. Flowers ; you will 
succeed in what the world calls success ; a wider field of usefulness, of 
honour, maybe, than you have ever dreamed of will open before 
you. In this, when the time comes, will you put aside, as unworthy 
in comparison, considerations of personal ease and advantage, and 
espouse the cause of the weak ? Will you fight my battles, for me 
against injustice and oppression, and cruelty and WTong ? I am 
only a woman, Mr. Flowers, but I am a steward of so many talents. 
He would have helped me to use them aright. He would have 
used his talents and my wealth for wise and noble ends. Now I am 
alone, my true, chivalrous knight is dead, and all my hopes and 
aims are withered in the bud.* 

She fell into a sudden passion of weeping, like, he remembered, 
on that sad February day, when they led her away from Geraint’s 
grave. What could he say to comtort her ? 

Herbert laid bis hand involuntarily on hers, such a white, 
shapely hand, gleaming with rings. 

* I hope,' he said gently, bending over her with a strange flutter 
at his heiyrt — *I hope* that no personal consideration will ever 
prevent my .being the champion of the weak, and if you can find no 
worthier knight to fight your battles, Miss Barclay, you can 
always count upon me.* 

What had he said ? What had he done ? He flushed up to the 
roots of his hair directly he had spoken the words, and he would 
have drawn his hand away ; but Mary Barclay held it in hers, in a 
clasp that made all his pulses leap. And yet ho was not thinking 
of her ; he was thinking of the bare room at Bideford, and the 
small fire there would be, he knew so well, in that cheerless grate 
aver which the little Chelsea boy he had wept over in his childhood 
kept watch and wafd. 

The Chelsea china figures in the cabinets in the rooms below 
^teemed all familiar to him, like the faces of old friends, as he passed 
them walking by Mary Barclay*8 side to the dining-room beyond. 
The portraits on the walls, the objects that had awed him on bis 
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first visit, had all settled down into their places as being friendly 
and familiar, iind impressed him with another sensation that he 
con Id not account for or understand. 

The gold plate on the* sideboard, the great silver ^pergne, the 
silver dishes, the gloomy grandeur of the noble dining-room, did 
not affect him at all. He was quite used to it. He might have 
lived in a palace all his life for the interest he took in it. Once 
during the meal he found himself looking at the mon^ram on the 
fork he was using, and, catching himself in the act, bluMiCd guiltily 
and laiS it d6wn. 

He promised to come again soon, very soon. There were so 
many schemes that Mary Barclay wanted to consult him upon, and 
they would be abortive without his aid. 

He smiled when she said this, and looked down into her eager 
face. 

‘ I know what you are thinking of,’ she said impetuously. * You 
are thinking of your Tripos. You must not let me, you must not 
let anything, interfere with that. And when that is over, 
then ’ 

She did not finish the sentence, but she sighed and pressed his 
hand ; and her own carriage was waiting at the door to drive him 
to the station. 

He took the little Chelsea boy up when he got back to bis rooms 
at Trinity, and looked at it with an unwonted interest. It repre- 
sented many things to him— prospective things, things that his 
soul hungered for, and he put it down luth a sigh, and turned 
to the contemplation of some too familiar-looking letters that hia 
duns had left during his absence.* 

‘ There has been a feller a> waitin’ about the staircase, sir/ said 
his bedmaker before she left for the night. J^He’s a-bin bangin^ 
about hero ’most all the day. He wouldn't believe you weren’t in till 
I opened the door an’ let him see for hisself^ Ilea about no good^ 
sir, depend upon it. I should keep the door a-sported^if I wer« 
you.’ 

This lean, meagre, fawning old Ruth had been a faithful friend 
to Herbert in her humble wmy during the years he had been at 
Trinity. She had been bedmaker to that staircase so long that it 
had become, as it were, her personal property. She took an 
interest, too, a quite personal interest, in the men who came and 
went during her long reign. She was quite as proud if her * gentle- 
men got through ’ as the men them.selves, and lorded it over the 
heads of other bedmakers if they happened to take higher places in# 
the lists than their ‘gentlemen.’ * 

She had long ago scented Herbert’s poverty, but he had so won 
her soft old heart from the first by his simple, kindly manner that 
she treated him with the same consideration as if he had been a 
lord, and— what was more to the point— respected his humble stores 
of groceries and potted meats and college commons* He had nq 
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need to keep a key turned on anything, indeed, except his letters, 
and those she did read, and knew all about the little mother ana 
the small household at Bideford. 

A strange thing did happen more than^nce, that puzzled Herbert 
when he thought at all about it. His tea-caddy not unfrequently 
ran ,dry over-night, and, lo ! in the morning some beneficent fairy 
had come in, without tupping at his oak, and replenished it. The 
same miracles happened with other daily necessaries. No big 
bundles of grocery dropped exactly from the ceiling, done up 
neatly in brown paper, and tied with blue and white i«vine,br were 
left on the staircase outside the door, like Goldsmith’s memorable 
boots, but like the widow’s cruse, Herbert’s tea-caddy, when it was 
» 7 \its lowest ebb, had a way of holding out. 

The beneficent fairy crossed the Great Court after giving Herbert 
this piece of advice. She had a habit of cringing which made her 
stoop, and she wore a frouzy shawl, and she habitually carried a 
basket beneath it which contained the harvest she had gleaned 
during the day. 

Boaz was free-hauded and careless and rich, and his presses 
were brimming over and his garners overflowing ; and this lean, 
hungry old Ruth had a bed-ridden husband and a crippled child 
dependent on her gleapings. 

She never looked about her very much as she hobbled through 
the courts of Trinity, but the figure of a man that passed by the 
gate as she went out seemed familiar to he^, and she turned and 
looked after him. 

‘ Now. I wonder whether he’s a-sported his oak ?’ she murmured. 

* 1 11 be bound he hasn’t, after allgny warnin’ of him !’ 

Ruth was quite right. Herbert hadn’t taken the precaution to 
sport his oak. 

The man turned in at his staircase as if he knew it, and paused 
at his door. He did not need to shout ‘ Come in !’ for the man 
followed tte knock dif'ectly, and came across the room to where 
Herbert was sitting. 

‘ Mr. Flowers ?’ he said in a most unpleasant voice. 

Herbert looked up, and nodded an unwilling assent. 

Why hadn't he shut his oak ? 

The man laid an unsavoury-looking bit of yellow paper down 
before him, and Herbert, who had seen something of the kind 
before in Brown’s possession, felt himself getting extremely 
uncomfortable, with a creepy - crawly sensation down Lis 
spine. 

* What is this ?’ J^e asked, touching it delicately, as if it were red- 
hot 

* A county court summons, sir. You are summoned at the suit 
of Messps. Blazer and Co., tailors.* 

< What is to be don© ? 

* Why, pay it, sir, of course,* said the man with a grin* 
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^But if I can’t, if I haven’t got the money/ said Herbert 
desperately, ‘ what is to be done ?’ 

‘ *Spect you’ll have to raise it, sir/ said the man, looking round 
with the eye of a coni;joisseur at Herbert’s poor furniture ; 

* gents always do. Anyhow, it’s got to be paid.’ 

‘ Got to be paid,’ Herbert kept repeating the words to himself 
through all that dreary night. They mixed themselves up with bis 
dreams, and were repeated by different voices. Sometimes it was 
the little mother, sometimes it was Lilian Howell, and she always 
said it reproachfully, and with such reproofs in her sweet eyes that 
he could not bear to meet them. Sometimes it was Mary Barclay 
who was repeating them, and he could see her smiling, as she 
smiled up into his face when she asked him if he would fight 
battles, and she held the yellow paper in one hand and a long 
netted purse in the other ; it was so heavily weighted he could not 
lift it, and be could see the gleam of the yellow gold through the 
silken mesh. 

While he was still trying to raise it fl6m the ground ho awoke. 
The silken purse had melted away, but the yellow paper was there, 
on his dressing-table, where be had put it over-night, lest bis bed- 
maker should see it. As if he could hide anything from her 
eyes ! 

There were more pressing letters a waiting' him on his breakfast- 
table, and a couple of duns outside his door, when be came in after 
lecture. He looked rotnd his room, like the man had looked over- 
night, for some available property to turn into ready money. There 
was nothing but the old coach’s silver inkstand, that had been in 
jeopardy so often, but it had nevpr been in greater jeopardy than 
now. He took it up affectionately and read the iusoription. 

All the dear memories that had been associated with this one 
relic of the gentle scholar rose before him, and he put it dow n with 
a sigh. While he was looking at it his bedmaker had come in to 
lay the cloth for his luncheon. He put it down hurriedfc^ in some 
confusion, but she had caught him in the act, and drawn her own 
conclusions. With all his vigilance, he had gone out that morning 
and left the paper he was so anxious for her not to see, fluttering 
its yellow pages in the draught from his ill-fitting window, on his 
dressing-table. 

She could put two and two together as well as most people. 
She had had occasion to in her hard life. She smoothed out her 
apron md came over to him, when he was standing by his writiiig- 
iabJe, and with a dusky rc^ creeping up into her homely face 
beneath the wrinkles, she dropped him a sort of curtsey. ^ 

‘If I may make so bold, sir/ she said bummy, as if she were 
about to ask a favour, ‘ I wouldn’t do that if I was you. If you 
happen to be in any difficulty, sir, why don’t you go to your tui^? 
Mr. Eoutb, sir, is as nice-spoken and as reasonable a gentleman as 
th^rc is in the college, an’ he’ll help jrou out of it. You might do 
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worse *n take an old woman’s advice, sir ; for I’ve seen the same 
thing agoing on here over and over again ; an’ I’ve s^en them that’s 
been ruined, and them that’s broke the hearts of the people belongin’ 
to ’em. Oh, the scenes that I’ve a witnessed on this staircase ; an' 
the best-natured young gentlemen in th*e world a-brought to the 
dogs, and all through not goin’ to their tutor in time !’ 

Herbert did what no undergraduate with any personal dignity 
would have done — he took his bed maker’s advice. 

Mr. Eooth received him with his habitual chilling severity of 
manner. He was really a delightful man ; but he had spent his 
lifetime in lonely study and self-companionship, and had acquired 
a^Ilard, dry, unsympathetic way that did not encourage confidence, 
t ^ Herbert found him sitting by his lonely hearth, in his great, 
glwmy, panelled room, in the dusky gloom of the December 
afternoon. 

He didn’t exactly know how to begin, so be spread the county 
court summons open before him, and asked him, very humbly, if 
he would advise him what to do about it. 

Mr. Kouth had seen documents of that particular nature and 
hue before, and the embarrassment was by no means a new one to 
him in his capacity as college tutor. 

* And is this all you owe in Cambridge, Mr, Flowers ?’ he asked, 
looking ai Herbert w^ith his searching gray eyes. 

All I 

Herbert poured out bis dismal confession. His University debts 
were not large, but they were numerous, and most of them had been 
contracted in his freshman’s year. 

* Why not tell your mother T he^said ; ‘ surely she will pay them ? 
It does not seem to me that you have been extravagant, by any 
means ; these are all for necessaries.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, she would if she could — she would if she knew it ; but 
—but she would starve herself to pay them !’ 

And th^, with his eyes shining and a pink spot on either of bis 
cheeks, Herbert told the tutor what sacrifices Lucy had already 
made for him. 

* I have no right here, sir,’ he said bitterly, ‘ I am out of place 
here among rich men, and compelled to live above my means. I 
ought never to have come here and he buried his face in his 
hands. 

‘ My dear feUow,’ said Mr. Eouth kindly, and he put his hand on 
Herbert’s shoulder, ‘ you are in your right place, and this veiy 
discipline of poverty that you are so impatient of is— you will 
Icknowledge it by-and-by — the finest discipline in the world. All 
the men, and they are the greatest, whose memories are preserved 
in this place, have acknowledged it before you. The very effort of 
self-control involved in this daily, hourly denial of everything that 
is surperfiuons gives both a test of real superiority of character, 
and leads to the highest and most enduring results in the way of 
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self-discipline. This University is not only a seat of culture, bitt a 
scbool of life, ^here experience is gained ana character stren^hened ; 
"wherfe men learn, not only how to deal with their fellow-men, but, 
in the great battle of life,<*bow to bear themselves like men.* 

Herbert looked up with a him before his eyes, and the mnscles 
about his lips working. 

* Thank you, sir,* he said simply; *if — ^if I can tide over this 
difficulty, 1 will never, ])ldase God, get into such a Strait again* 
What I cannot pay for I will never have.* 

Mr. Houth* jotted down, with a very worn bit of blacklead pencil 
on the back of an envelope, the amount of IIerbert*s debts. It 
was ridiculously small, and ho smiled as he handed the paper to 
Herbert. 

‘ Is this all ?* be asked. Herbert could remember no others, 
‘ If you will allow me, Mr. Flowers,* he said, ‘ to be yanr banker, 
until you are in a position to pay them yourself, I will give you a 
cheque for this amount, and you can have the satisfaction of going 
round Cambridge this afternoon and paying them all before 
HaU.’ 

Herbert went out of ^Ir. Routh’s room with a big lump in his 
throat and a cheque in his hand, and did not get back to Hall till 
the dinner was nearly over. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BLACK BOOK, 

*Who shall 80 forecast the years, or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears f 

Herbert did not go down to Bideford at Christinas. * It is but a 
short vacation, and the time had not yet come when he could return 
with the honour and distinction that he was always dreaming 
about. 

He had to * wait a minit,* but the minute was such a long one 
that, in spite of Mr. Routh’s sermon on the wholesome discipline 
of self-denial, he was getting impatient. 

He went to Camberwell, where Trinity Collie has a special 
missioii of her own, and initiates her sons in missionary worl^ 
among the home heathen. Here he met Jay|ie, who had been 
working at the mission part of the term, and here, amidst children’s 
dinners and kindred devotional exercises of Christian charity, he 
spent bis Christmas. It was quite a neu^ atmosphere to Mm. and 
it was neither emotional nor msthetic. Tbe walls were very oarei 
and the work was very practical ; it was not by any means the 
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wrtistie clotbiog of an ideal. There were no interesting sisters or 
lay female helpers, in white bands becomingly arranged round their 
pensive features, and blue cords and tassels round their slender 
waists, ♦ 

The only woman that Herbert saw there during his visit was 
Mary Barjclay, who drove over one day to ask Jayne, with whom 
she was in pretty frequent communication, to send someone to see 
a prott^e of hers who bad had an accident. Her carriage was 
waiting to convey the messenger to the man’s sick-bed, ^nd the 
case was very urgent. The man was not exi)ected to live through 
the night. 

There was no one at the mission but Jayne, and he offered to go 
and asked Herbert to accompany him. lie shrank from the 
sight of physical suffering. He bad never been able to look upon 
it since that day when Geraint lay dying on his knees in the Lent 
Baces. 

While he was debating with himself, Mary Barclay put her hand 
in hia arm and drew him awa3\ 

*Come/ she said, ‘you have promised to be my knight-errant.’ 

The drive from Camberwell to Marylebone, w’here the object of 
their visit lay, was a long one, through the most crowded parts of 
London. -She bad not been able to find spiritual consolation be- 
fitting the case nearer than the Camberwell Mission. They talked 
of many things on the way beside the sufferer to whose bedside 
they were called— of Jayne’s work at the mission, of his ordination. 
He was to be ordained at Easter under the Bishop of London to a 
crowded parish in the neighbourhood of Camberwell. The work 
his soul hungered for— home minions — would be within bis grasp, 
am not fit,* Jayne said with a sigh, ‘for missionary work 
abroad. God know^s I would have chosen it if I had been, but He 
has chosen for me. I am such a poor creature to make my way 
among men, so heavily handicapped among my fellow's, but I can 
just creep^rom door to door and take my message with me.* 

*AndMf. Bi ’ow'ii ?’ Mary Barclay asked with some anxiety ; * I 
have heard nothing of him of late. Is he going on well, or isj[)ros- 
perity spoiling him T 

Jayne paused a minute, and looked at a London crowd hanging 
round the door of a public-house where a fight was going on inside, 
and the attention of the crowd was rapt. IMary Barclay followed 
the direction of bis ejes, and a look of intelligence passed bet\veen 
them. 

‘It is a good position,* she said, looking round ; ‘it is a kind of 
Seven Dials, Theie arO six dials, at any rate. Will you inquire 
about it?’ 

Jayne nodded assent. 

* You were asking about Mr. Brown,’ he said, ‘and whether pros- 
perity is spoiling him. I can only answer the question by saying 
that I do not think ease, too much ease, is good for any man, parti* 
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calarly such a man as Brown. The breezy heights of adversity and 
trial are more Ipicing, more commensurable with the life that such 
a nature as Brownes is most fitted for — life of self-denial and 
sacrifice. He is, in his wa^, a.n enthusiast. lie has more power, 
more real force, though it may be merely spasmodic, than stronger 
men. I do not know a man in Trinity, I do not know a man in 
Cambridge, who has more of this vital energy, more of this old 
maityr spirit that raises men above considerations of personal ease 
and advantage, and enables them to bear poverty and persecution, 
and suffering, ^and martyrdom, if need be, than Brown.^ 

Mary Barclay was listening to him with dilated eyes, and her 
face glowing with a strange sympathy in bis words. 

* I am so glad,’ she said, ‘ so thankful that — that I have been &bl^ 
to help him ; that he' (she never spoke of Geraint by name) ‘Te- 
cognised this nature in him, and helped him.* 

‘Recognised !’ Herbert interruj>ted. ‘Geraint did not recognise 
it — ^he called it forth ; he created this new nature in Brown by his 
own generous act.^ 

‘Then,’ she said quietl\’, ‘it is my duty to foster its growth. 
What can I do for him ? how can I help him ? You say a life of 
ease— the ordinary curate life — will not do for him, will stunt his 
growth ?’ 

Jayne did not answer for a minute; he kept looking out into the 
streets as if he had not heard her question. 

‘ It is arranged for him to take a curacy under his father, after 
he is ordained at Easter,’ Herbert said, breaking the silence. 

‘ Could anything better happen to him V He is a splendid old 
fellow, and Brown would have the advantage of his teaching and 
example, and all the home surroundings.’ 

Jayne had finished his survey of the streets, and when he looked 
at Mary Barclay again his face was very white. 

‘I will never more seek to interfere with God’s dealings with my 
fellow-men,’ he said solemnly. ‘He who made them has power 
over the clay He has fashioned, to make them vessels of ,honour or 
dishonour, according to His will. If He has a future for Erowiq 
which these failures and disasters of his have specially fitted him 
for, and I think He has, He will bring it about in His own way and 
time, without our interference.' 

They had reached by this time their destination. The carriage 
stopped at the door of a poor house in a mean street, and a woman, 
with her apron to her eyes, and her face swollen with weeping, 
admitted them. 

‘ Oh, miss, 1 am so glad you are come ! His sufferings are awful ' 
to witness. They have sent me out of the rooifi because I could 
not bear to see them without crying out, and they’ve got a nurse 
who is used to such cases. You will never go in, miss ; you 
couldn’t bear it, though you don’t belong to him. It would kill you, 
the sight of it, and — ^and it wouldn’t do for you to faint in there/ 
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She berred the door of the room as she spoke, but Mary Barclay 
put her aside. , > 

* I shall not faint,* she said quietly ; * I shall not disturb him with 
a scene.* 

They passed into the room, and left the woman weeping without. 
It had been a terrible accident, and the crashed and broken limbs 
had not been set. The man ought to have been taken at once to a 
hospital, but he had been brought home, and it was too late now to 
talk of moving him. A hospital surgeon was bending over him, 
arranging the splints, and a nurse was standing by -assisting 
him. 

They both looked up when the door opened, and seeing they 
jjjaro merely visitors, the surgeon, with a slight exclamation of im- 
^tience, returned to his work. 

Surely visitors were out of place here ? 

Jayne wore no clerical uniform to show the nature of his calling, 
and he made a terrible noise, in that painful silence, broken only by 
the groans of the injured man, limping across the room. Herbert’s 
coat was coarse enough, and frayed at the edges ; but he hadn’t a 
rope round his waist, so that he did not belong to any sacred order ; 
and Mary Barclay’s rich dress seemed strangely incongruous with 
the scene. 

* Steady, nurse !’ the doctor exclaimed sharply ; ‘ quite steady, 
if you please 1’ 

The woman thus adjured bent over her task, and the white 
starched border of her cap concealed her face, which had whitened 
suddenly on their entrance. She wore the dress of a nursing 
sister, and a cross and rosary hu^^g by her side. 

* It is a bad case,* said Jayne. ‘ Is the poor fellow sensible T 

‘Scarcely,’ said the surgeon; ‘he may be for a few minutes 

before the end. This will give him some relief, if we can manage 
it.* And again he bent over the crushed and shattered limb, which 
he was tjying with the nurse’s aid to straighten out on a splint, 

‘ Can I*help you ?’ said Herbert, coming forward. * I am very 
strong.’ 

* It is not strength that is wanted,* said the surgeon, ‘ but steadi- 
ness. This woman is trembling so ; it is putting the poor fellow to 
unnecessaiy torture. Why, nurse, what is the matter ?’ 

The nursing sister raised a pleading white face, that Herbert, 
with a sudden pang, recognised. She did not look at him ; she only 
looked at the doctor ; but he caught the sudden flash of the dark 
eyes, and the tremulous movement of the beautiful mouth, and he 
recognised her ii^a moment. It was Hebe Bellenden, 

Mary Barclay, who was standing by the couch, wiping with her 
handkerchief the heavy dews that had gathered on the brow of the 
sufferer, came to her aid. 

‘ Let me help you, nurse.’ 

She put out her white, ungloved hands as she spoke, atld 
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supported ilie poor mutilated limb. With oue swift glance the 
Burgeon expre^ed his approval of the change. 

‘ You can holdit steady he said. 

* Quite/ she answered. 

The nursing sister gavfe up her place, and supported the limb 
lower down. She had ceased to tremble now ; but when her hand 
by accident touched the hand of Mary Barclay, she drew it away 
with a shiver, that called forth another reproof from t^o doctor. 

Herbert watched them from the other side of the conch — the 
two w'omen v^ho had loved Geraint, whose death had brought them 
together, as his life could never have done. 

The task was a harder one than Mary Barclay had expected. It 
took so long to arrange those never-ending bandages ; and the 
limb had to be sustained lightly and steadily by her unaccustod!§3 
hands. The strain, after the first few minutes, was almost more 
tlian she could bear. Herbert saw her cheek gradually pale, and 
her brow contract, and her lips pressed tightly together ; but she 
did not flinch from her task. 

The diamonds on her fingers flashed and scintillated in the light ; 
but her hands never trembled nor faltered. 

* Can you hold out three minutes longer V the surgeon asked 
presently. 

She did not trust herself to speak, but slic smiled her answer 
bravely across the bed. Ho did not ask the nursing sister ; she 
was used to the work, and, now that the surprise and shock of that 
first recognition was over, had risen to the occasion, 

Herbert took out his watch and counted the minutes. One ! 
two ! There was a pink spot on the nursing sister's face, where 
the rouge used to be, and she hau bitten her white lips till they 
were scarlet ; and there was a strained look of anguish in her eyes, 
that reminded Herbert of that awful moment in the waiting room 
at Ely. 

How long the minute-hand was in creeping tound I surely there 
was something wrong with the works \ Three ! 

The surgeon looked up with a sigh of relief. 

* Now ’ he said briefly ; and the limb, beautifully composed, was 
laid tenderly down. 

Mary Barclay's eyes were shining as she looked up with a glow 
of thankfulness for the strength that had been given her ; and in 
the same moment Hebe fell back senseless into Herberts arms. 

He bore her out of the room on to the landing outside, and 
threw open the window to give her air. The noise and the nameless 
scents of a foul London court rose up from beneath as they stood 
there, with only the feeble light of a gas-lamp inThe court & show 
him when the colour came back to the white face on bis shoulder. 

Her cap bad fallen ofE, and the pale gold of her lovely hairfidl 
about his shoulders ; and it was no longer the nursing slater, hot 
Hebe Bellenden, the Belle of Cambridge, he held in hia arma^ 
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. Slie opned her eyes presently, and shivered. 

* Shalt I close the window he asked. ‘ Are you cold 

* No,* she said wearily : ‘ it is not that. I knew^er when you 
brought her in. It is the woman that he gave up for me I It was 
for his sake she held out so well ; I rea^ it in her face — her beau- 
tiful face, that he left for me ! Oh, don’t tell me that she held out 
longer than I did, that she endured more than I did for his 
sake !’ 

*No,' said Herbert, with a shiver that he could not repress. 
‘You held out one second longer.’ ^ 

* Oh, if bo only knew what I am doing and suffering for his sake,' 
she said, with a little wan smile, ‘ I think he would forgive me, I 
have neither home nor friends. I live in the midst of loathsome 
dliPiase, of filth and squalor and hideous suffering, for his sake. 
But what is she doing — oh, tell me what is she doing ?* 

She was so eager that she had steadied herself by the window, 
and was clutching Herbert s arm with convulsive energy, and her 
eyes were luminous in the darkness. 

‘Miss Barclay is spending a million of money,* said Herbert 
quietly. 

The door opened and Mary Barclay came out of the sick- 
room. 

‘ Will j^u call my carriage, Mr. Flowers,' she said, ‘ if the nurse 
is well enough to go back to her charge ?' 

Jayne stayed with the sick man, and Herbert drove back with 
Hilary Barclay. 

Herbert was thinking of those rubies of Hebe Bellenden’s as he 
sat looking out into the deserted streets as the carriage wended its 
way back to Belgravia. Clearly it was his duty to return them, 
but how ? It was impossible for him to redeem them ; in a few 
weeks it would be impossible for anyone to redeem them, and they 
were not pledged for a tithe of their value. Brown knew nothing 
about the transaction^ and if Herbert lost this chance he might 
never me^ with Hebe Bellenden again. 

‘I wanir you to give me twenty-five pounds,’ Herbert said 
presently ; ‘ I want it to-night, and — and I want you to give it 
without asking for what purpose it is required.' 

He asked the favour so awkwardly, and he blushed so ridiculously 
—shJ could see it in the lamplight — that Mary Barclay looked at 
him with a strange inquiry in her eyes, and her brow contracted. 

‘You want it for that woman’ we have just left?’ she said 
coldly, 

► ‘ xes,* said Herbert ; ‘you have guessed right. I want it for — 
for that, woman. «It is a loan — npt made to me, to Brown — that 
ought to be repaid*’ 

* To Mr* Brown ?’ she interrupted scornfully ; ‘ that woman is a 

—7a of Mr, Brown’s ?* and before her rose a vision of ibe 

nursing ^ter with her luminous eyes, and the wealth of pale-gold 
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hair that had escaped from her cap, streaming over her coarse 
gown. « 

* No,* said Herbert ; ‘ Brown never saw her in his life. She did 
it for my sake !' 

‘ For yours !’ 

The flexible voice was harder and colder, and there was a ring of 
bitterness in it. ^ 

* Yes, for mine,* said Herbert sadly, * I happened^ to do her a 
service — she was pleased to call it a great service — and she helped 
Browiif without his knowledge, in gratitude for the service I 
rendered her.* 

* And you would repay her T 

‘ I would certainly return the loan with my own money if I had 
it, and if not with ^ 

* With mine ?’ 

* With. yours, if you wish it — if not, the jewels will be lost. I 
pledged them a year ago. She had not the money ; she could 
only give him her jewels.’ 

* And she did not know Mr. Brown ?’ 

‘ He was a perfect stranger to her.* 

* You shall have the money, i^Ir. Flowers, to-night. You mnst 
have done that lady a great service for her to have repaid it so 
nobly with her jewels. Was I not right in' calling you a knight- 
errant if^ou go about fighting the battle of distressed damsels and 
taking no reward ? I do this for your friend, but is there nothing 
I can do for you T 

Her voice trembled and faltered as she spoke, and Herbert saw 
that her face had softened, and^^ that she was smiling upon him. 
He thought for one moment of the little mother, and the bare 
Christmas hearth, and the poverty, and the struggles that lay before 
him, and for a moment he hesitated ; then he looked up into the 
beautiful face and said very quietly : 

‘ No ; there is nothing you can do for me* I will fight my own 
battles, please God and the vision of ease, and comfort, and the 
world’s favour faded suddenly away. 

Jayn^ received a small packet by registered post the following 
day, with a letter from Herbert enclosed, requesting him to place 
it m the hands of the nursing sister who had fainted in the sick- 
room. 

Brown came up to Cambridge for a few days just before Easter, 
He bad finished his reading ; concluded his arrangements with the 
Bishop's chaplain, all but a few quite formal preliminaries ; his Si 
Quia was read in ixis father*s church, and he was to be ordained af 
Easter. * 

He was in the highest possible spirits, and had almost forgottem 
in the new delightful atmosphere of prosperity, the fatlures and 
disasters that had marked his collie career. Me called upon the 
divinity professors quite early in the day, and obtained the 
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necessary certificates of attendance at their lectures ; but he put 
off his visit to his old tutor until the afternoon. • 

‘I wish you would come over with me, I'lowers,’ he said, beaming 
at Herbert over the modest cutlets ; * I i^st get my college testi- 
monials this afternoon from Routh. When I have got those 
I shall have got all the papers that are necessary and he tapped his 
pocket-book; which lay by his side upon the table, with evident 
satisfaction. , 

Brown looked affectionately round the Great Court, even favour- 
ing the fountain with a nod of recognition, as he crossed*over to Mr. 
Bouth's rooms. lie climbed the stairs gaily ; he had never climbed 
them so gaily before. Ho recalled smilingly with what a heavy 
heart and with what awful premonitory thumpings, he used to 
climS^hem in his naughty undergraduate days ; but he had no 
premonitory thumpings now, not even when he knocked at the 
tutor’s door. 

The wcll-remembcred voice said ‘Come in!’ and he went in. 
Not shaky or weak in the knees, by any means. He had forgotten 
all about his misdeeds, if Mr. Boiith hadn’t. It was nothing new 
to him that Mr. llouth received him coldly ; he received everybody 
coldly, and that particular iciness of demeanour Brown was already 
familiar with. • Still, llouth might have laid it a^ide now, now 
that he wore his B.A.*gown, w'lth the ribbons well to the front — 
ho had brought it up on purpose to pay tliis visit. . 

am to be ordained, sir, at Easter,’ Brown began modestly, but 
with some amount of pride— Mr. llouth was a divine himself — ‘and 
I have come up to ask you for my college testimonials.’ 

Mr. Routh rais«d his very thin |yebrows perceptibly, and fixed 
Brown with his cold gmy eyes. 

*I do not think, Mr. Brown/ he said slowly, as if his words froze 
as they dropped, ‘that the college will be "disposed to grant you 
testimonials.’ 

‘Not gra:^t testimoiiijils !’ Brown gasped, with a distinct sensa- 
tion of cold yater running down his spine. 

‘ I cannot recommend them to do so,’ Mr. Routh replied dis- 
couragingly. 

‘Ob, sir, what am I to do ? Will the Bishop ordain me without 
them V’ 

' Brown’s face had gone quite white, and the smile with which he 
had greeted the fountain bad died quite out of it. 

‘ The Bishop certainly will not unless you can explain satisfac- 
torily the grounds upon which testimonials have been refused.’ 

•Mr. Routh’s face was very grave as be spoke, and he looked 
severely over his glasses at the crestfallen graduate feebly twirling 
his ribbons. 

Brown groaned aloud, 

‘ Surely, sir,’ he said, ' the college will not be so hard, so un- 
generous. Oh, sir, what have I done to deserve this T 
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‘ I will show you what you hare done/ said the tutor quietly 
* The college authorities are neither hard nor ungenerous. They 
are sdmply just, as you will allow when you have seen this,’ 

He twk down from q shelf as he spoke a large folio volume, and 
opened it on the table before him. 

‘ There,’ said he, pointing to the closely-ruled pages, and running 
his finger down the margin till he came to his name. ** There, Mr. 
Brown, is the record of your University career froiq the first term 
to the last— your chapels, lectures, gates, fines, breaches of college 
discipline, Hhe letters you have received from the Dean, the repri- 
mands you have received from your tutor, the offences for which 
y ^u have been proctorized, the examinations you have failed in, 
the terms you have been sent down.’ 

The Black Book was open before him — ^the record of ill the 
'omieRions and commissions of those stormy years, set down with 
painful neatness and exactitude. All the follies and excesses of his 
thought less youth laid bare — all the lost opportunities, the reckless 
disregard of authority, the humiliating defeats, the croi^ning shame 
and failure — it was all there, beautifully written with an inexor- 
able pen. No gentle recording angel had dropped a tear — had not 
made a blot, even — to wipe out a single record of Mr. Brown’s 
undergraduate career. < 

Bt’owti looked ruefully down the dismal list as Mr. Eonth made 
a running commentary upon it. 

*To obtain college testimonials, you are expected to attend 
cbapel six times at least during the week and twice on Bundays. 
In > our fir-Nt term you kept nine chapels, in your second six, in 
your third three. This was thp record of your freshman’s year. In 
your second year you kept, during the three terms, seventeen 
chapels, and in your third year nine. You have received a letter 
from the Dean once every term of your three residence, 

w'jn ning you that your neglect of chapels would di^Ktdify you for 
testimonials for floiy Orders. Three Utters from |he Dean aro 
fatal, and you have received nine/ 

‘ Oh, sir,’ said Brown ; but he couldn’t get any furlher. He had 
forgotten all about these sins o^^ his youth, and he thought every- 
body else had. It was like the dead risi^ up to witn^s against 
him. It was like the opening of another Book. He stood silent 
and guilty before that awful record. By Ms own de^S he was 
judged. 

* In the face of all this, Mr. Brown,* said the tutor in his hard, 
even tones, ^ you will see that the college authorities could not 
conscientiously grant testimonials.* * 

< No,’ said Brown ; and then looking irSm that black list to 
Herbert’s kind face, and reading the true manly sympathy written 
in every line of it, he broke down and burst into tears. 

*My poor fellow I said Herbert; md he laid his hand on his 
idLonider. *Oh, sir,’ he said, appealing to Mr. Eonth witU t^mi 
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rising ia his eyes, ‘do not judge him too harshly; yon know his 
repentance is sincere. To his own Master he stand^h or falletb.* 

‘ I do not judge him,’ said Mr. Bouth, ‘ Heaven forbid ! but I 
cannot ignore the painful records of this book. Mr. Brown must 
write to the Bishop and tell him the truth ; and after a time of 
probation; if his repentance is sincere, he may accept him.’ 

There was nothing more to be said, and Herbert led Brown out 
of the rooDD^ The tears were streaming down his face over his 
ribbons, and he had quite lost his self-control. There were men 
flying up the stairs, and Herbert wasn’t quite master of himself, 
and they looked like two schoolboy’s after a whipping coming out 
of the tutor’s room, so he drew him aside into a lecture-room 
beyond that fortunately was empty. Browm didn’t nod to the 
fodh*^^ain on his way back, and he didn’t regard the Great Court, 
the scone of so many shameful defeats and disasters, with any 
particular favour. He crept humbly up the familiar staircase, and 
when hOsjvas once in Herbert’s room, out of the sight of inquisitive 
eyes, he threw himself on his knees beside Herbert’s couch, and 
buried his poor tear-stained face in his pillow. 

‘ It is just,’ ho groaned ; * but it is justice without mercy. I am 
only reaping the harvest that I have sown 1’ 


CHAPTER XXXIIl. 

TUB STORY OP T^IE DEAN’S RIXO. 

* . . . Men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 

When Herbert came opt of Hall, instead of returning to his rooms, 
he turned* involuntarily the other way, and went through the 
cloisters in *the direction of the Dean’s staircase. Brown had gone 
over to Emmanuel to pour out his trouble to Harvard. 

There %vas a light burning in the Dean’s window, and Herbert 
took heart and went up. The Dean was writing when Herbert 
went in, but he pushed aside his papers and asked him to take the 
vacant chair by the hearth. There was something in Herbert’s 
manner that arrested attention as he declined the chair and came 
up to the table where he w^as writing and stood by his side. 

♦ ‘ You told me once, sir,’ be began, * to come to you if I was in 
trouble or extremity of any kind, and that you would help me 
and he glanced down involuntarily on the Dean’s ring, which bad 
caught the light from the shaded candles, and shone like a watchful 
eye upon the hand that rested on the table. 

The Dean followed the direction of his eyes and smiled. 

J7— 2 
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‘ And you have taken mo at my word V he said kindly. 

* I have taken you at your word, sir, I am in trouble now, and 
I have come to you for your help.’ 

And then, standin<» there, looking down at the watchful eye, he 
told the Dean the story of Brown’s disappointment^ and the ship- 
wreck of all bis hopes. The Dean knew it all before, but he 
listened patiently, and with a ready sympathy, as if the story 
were not as old as the hills — youthful folly, recklessness, shame, 
despair, contrition, repentance, in their natural order and se- 
quencfi. * 

Herbert dwelt on the sincerity of Brown’s repentance, on his 
deep convictions and earnestness, and urged that this stumbling- 
block in his way would dishearten and discourage him, and ^^ight 
all his prospects. 

The Dean listened to the end. 

* You have pleaded your friend’s cause well, Mr. Flowers,’ he 
said ; ‘ but Mr. Brown has a better advocate here and he smiled 
sadly down upon the ring. ‘ I never tell this story except to men 
who come to me in trouble : you may tell it to your friend, but 
to none other. I bad a brother, a very dear brother, the youngest 
of a large family — a manly, generous fellow, a perfect Absalom 
for beauty and strength, and most tenderly beloved by us all. 
He was an undergraduate here in Cambridge, and fell, in his 
first year, when he w’as only a boy let loose from school, taking 
his first flight, into a fast set. He was easily led, and fell into 
temptation ; went, indeed, from one excess to another ; grew reck- 
less, desperate — there was no one to counsel him, no hand stretched 

out to succour him ’ The Dean’s voice faltered as he spoke, 

and he put bis hand across his eyes. ‘ It was Mr. Brown's story 
over again/ he said presently. ‘ without the merciful intervention. 
It broke his parents’ heart. He was their pride — the joy of tkeil* 
age. They sank under it. My father died within six months, and 
my mother died during the year. Before they died tl]iey implofii^ 
me, for his sake, never to be harsh or severe with any man w&o 
came to me in trouble. I have worn this ring since their death to 
remind me of my promise. You see it has their hair in it.’ A|td 
he held the ring up to the light, that Herbert might see the strands ‘ 
of faded hair beneath the glass. * It is like seeing their dear faces. 
If I amjn doubt, and am tempted to be hasty or severe, these 
kind counsellors are always at band to advise me. Many an under- 
graduate of Trinity has to thank them, and not me, for the leniency 
Shown him. I should have sent many a man down but for the 
pleading voice that speaks to me from the ring, “ Give him anotlfer 
chance. Think of his mother I”’ 

Herl^rt went direct from the Dean's rooms to Emmanuel Collqie 
to And Brown, and tell him that the Dean would be glad to see 
him. Brown was not in Harvard’s rooms, but on Harvard’s table 
was a freshly-written message, saying that they had gone to a meet* 
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ing lield at the Guildhall, and asking Herbert to join them 
there. • 

The large hall was so crowded when Herbert got there that he^ 
could not make his w^ to the front, where a great many University 
men were collected. In a knot of men under the platform be saw 
Brown. He knew him a long way ofp, in a moment, by his red 
eyes and his white face, and his generally limp appearance. 

The object*of the meeting was to welcome back some Cambridge 
men who had lately returned from the mission-field. They had 
gone out before Herbert's time, and were strangers to Him ; he had 
not even heard of them. They had not taken high places in the 
lists, they had won no University laurels ; but there could be no 
mist’^Ve in the heartiness of their reception. It quite moved them 
when they came-modestly forward, a little band browned by Indian 
suns and bearing the unmistakable lines of toil and suffering on 
their faces. They told the tale of their labours in a quiet, un- 
affected way, touching lightly on their privations and sufferings, 
acknowledging failures, and giving God the glory for whatever 
measure of success had been vouchsafed to them. 

One by one they got up and sat down, looking dreadfully uncom- 
fortable and shamefaced for having so little to tell. It had all 
been real eiiou|h, and hard enough to bear, Heaven knew at the 
time, and all that they had passed through He only knew whose 
servants they were ; but it seemed very little to tell when told in 
a few brief words before that eager audience. 

The last speaker was greeted with applause by the University 
men under the platform. He had been the best half back in the 
University football team. He had*come home on the sick-list, and 
bis face looked worn and white beneath the bronze, but his 
dark bright eyes were glowing with enthusiasm. He had nothing 
very heroic, he said, to tell them. He should have had nothing 
at all to tell them if the work bad depended upon him. He 
believed hew^as chosen out of that University because he was the 
worst man in it. If not the worst, he was certainly the weakest. 
That had been his only qualification for the work : his weakness. 
He told how he had been chosen from among many others^men 
who had taken high degrees, who had led exemplary lives, had 
never been tempted, bad never fallen — ^bow all these had been set 
aside, and the poor earthen vessel that had got nothing in it, that 
was emptied of self, had been chosen before the vessels of silver 
and of gold. 

« He was quite in earnest, and his brave, worn face glowed with 
enthusiasm as he sppke of the blessedness of the work to which he 
had been called — a blessedness he described with that wonderful 
exaltation that Herbert had sometimes seen before on the faces o£ 
other men in Cambridge — ^he had seen it on Jayne’s, on Harvard^ 
— a blessedness that was a much loftier and deeper thing than 
happiness. He called upon those who were there, who had found 
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disenchantment in success, weariness in riches, satiety in self4n« 
dnlgence, to hdp them, and taste of this blessedness. 

It was only picked men that they wanted — men who were 
emptied of self. He appealed to his old University friends, who 
had taken their degrees, and the undergraduates who were filling 
the great army of the Church, to come forward and say,^‘ Here am 
I ; send me P 

Herbert thought he did hear a voice he knew very well repeat* 
ing these words, but it was drowned in the cheers that closed the 
eloquent appeal of the last speaker. 

Herbert went back to Trinity alone, for he could find neither 
Harvard nor Brown in the crowd that poured out of the hall. 
He had been b»Lk nearly two hours, sitting alone in his rmm, 
with the speaker’s last words, * Send me !’ ringing in his ears, 
when Brown came in. 

His eyes were no longer red and his cheeks pale. His face was 
shining, and there was the light one doesn’t see very often on the 
unemotional faces of one’s friends — the light of ecstasy. 

‘ It’s aii right, dear boy P Brown exclaimed, coming over to 
Herbert and shaking him heartily by tbc hand ; 4t’s all right ; I 
have found my vocation at last. "The society has accepted me, and 
I am going to the Soudan as a missionary,’ • 

Then Herbert told him about his visit to the Dean, and that he 
had promised to wTite to the Bishop. 

Brown was far too elated to be moved even by this unexpected 
kindness. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, with a little catch in his voice, and hi» 
eyes beaming with that strange fire, *I understand it all no'W — all 
my failures and disappointments. It came to me in a flash while 
that fellow w^as speaking — the vessel broken on the wheel, the rude^i 
empty, misshapen vessel, rejected of men, fitted by its very empti- 
ness for the Master’s use, that the excellency might bo all of 
Him/ • 

* You’ve hit the light nail on the head at last, old* man,’ said 
Harvard, who had just found a convenient bit of wall-room to lean 
against! * I think the tracks are pretty clear, clear as the fire and 
the cloud that guided a people once through a certain wilderness, 
that has always seemed to me to typify human life. There’s been 
a good deal of cloud in your life, Brown, old man, but you’ve hit 
upon the right beacon at last. You stick to missionary work, old 
man. A life of ease and lawn-tennis in a country parish, with that 
old governor of yours, would have been the ruin of you. What** 
ever there’s good in yon ’ll have to be wrung out, threshed out by 
hardships and trials, and martyrdom, if need he, I do believe. 
Brown, that the honour of martyrdom may yet be yours! Yon 
may be going out to torture and to death, as you certainly are 
going out with your life in your hands, to a terrible climate, amid 
a fanatical race. I’ve half a mind, indeed, to go with you myself/ 
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^No, really V said Brown ; and his face beamed across the table 
as if he had been promised a very distinguished honour. 

The pictnre Hansard drew did not shake Brown's resolution. 
The mission accepted him to go out as a layman if need be ; to go 
out as an ordained preacher, if a Bishop could be found to ordain 
him ; but to go out in any case. 

There w& not a happier man in Trinity than Brown when he 
came up again some time later to take leave of his friends in 
Trinity, He had so many good-wishers who crowded round him 
at that last supreme moment. He couldn’t see one of them for 
the mist that blurred all their familiar faces into one—a shining 
one. 

Tho most affecting parting was with his old tutor, Mr. Routh. 
He went in to him alone with a grave face ; he didn’t even 
acknowledge the fountain on the way. He hadn't any favour to ask 
now ; the Black Book had no longer any terrors for him. The 
discipline was all over, and he was going to thank the kind, just 
hand that had inflicted it. 

He stayed a long time in that inner room, and the sunshine bad 
slipped off the grass of the court, and was climbing the gray wall 
of the college chapel, when he came out. The court was full of 
men. but he did not s^k to bide his tear-stained face from them, 
as he came, for the last time, crying like a whipped schoolboy from 
the tutor’s room. 

It was very soon after the Rev. Richard Brown started for the 
Soudan, with a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of Are by night 
hanging over the Peninsular and Oriental steamship that conveyed 
him to the scene of his labours,* that Herbert received a hasty 
summons to Bideford. 

Lucy had been ailing through the spring — a chill English spring 
— and now, without any previous warning, Herbert was summoned 
hurriedly to her bedside. The summons was written in an un- 
familiar hasid, and it wis very brief. Its very brevity alarmed him. 
He read in 41 the thoughtful consideration of his mother who would 
not suffer him to be alarmed, and it alarmed him the more, and, 
having obtained an exeat^ he started for Bideford by the next t?ain. 

It was quite late in the night when he arrived, the train had 
stopped so long at Exeter — at least, it seemed so long to him. 

The moon was up when he reached Bideford, and it shone upon 
hia path through the branches of the old elm-trees as he climbed 
the familiar road, and there was a strange hush he noticed in the 
<Air, The trees no longer whispered to him ; the last year’s leaves 
had all blown awa^^, and the binnches were bare. 

There was a light in the upper room of the cottage, and the latch 
of the door was down. 

While he stood shaking it in his old impatient way, he heard a 
step on the stairs — a strange step — and the door was opened. The 
woman who opened it earned a light in her hand. He looked at 
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h«r with a bewildered air, and a sudden pain at his heart. It was 
Julie. ‘ 

‘You are surprised to see me/ she said, drawing him in and 
closing the door softly. * 2 am nursing your mother.’ 

She was so unlike the Julie of former days that no wonder he 
was bewildered. Her face was pale, and her dress untidy ; the 
fringe and the little kiss-me-quick curls were gone, and her hair 
was pinned up in a knot behind that looked as if it had not been 
taken down for many days. 

* My mother 1 Oh, Julie, how good of you ! How is she ?’ 

‘ Hush r she said, putting her linger to her lips. It was a very 
dirty finger, and her hands were coarse and soiled, as if with house- 
hold work. ‘ She will bear you ; she was sleeping when I lefyief, 
and I must prepare her. The shock of seeing you without might 
kill her.* 

‘ Good God ! Julie ; she is not so bad as that.’ 

All the colour had gone out of the poor boy’s face, and his eyes 
had a look of unspeakable alarm in them that went to the woman’s 
vain, tricksy heart. 

* She is very ill,’ she said softly, laying her band gently upon his 
arm. He didn’t shrink from it now. though it vras soiled and rough 
with dirty work. ‘ She would not have sf nt for ‘you else, the 
weakness has increased so fast. I did not think that she could last 
until you came.’ 

‘ On, why was T not sent for before ? Why did you let it go on 
so long without telling me ?’ 

He wrong his hands in his impotent grief, and Julie drew him 
into the room beyond, lest the*.sound of his wailing should go 
before her up the stairs. 

It was the old familiar kitchen, dark and deserted now ; there 
was no fire in the grate, and the chimney-corner where he bad sat 
in his childhood was empty— no, not empty, for his own little stool 
was still there. * i, 

The sight of it, beside that desolate hearth, brought *tbe tears to 
his eyes. The dearest memories of his life hung round those happy, 
innocent days, when he sat on the old stool by the kitchen firelight. 

Julie followed the direction of his eyes. 

* Ah,' she said, clasping her hands in her foreign way, * the place 
looks deserted ! We have had no fire here for a week ; we have had 
it night and day upstairs. There is no one to chop wood or carry 
coals, so we have done without it.’ 

*Ib there no servant ?’ Herbert asked impatiently. 

It hurt him dreadfully to see the dear old plyse look so forlorn 
and neglected. He had never seen it dirty in his life, and now the 
dost lay thick on everything, and its desolation was aggravated by 
squalor that the candle-light but half revealed* 

‘There has been no servant for months,’ said Julie. ‘Your 
mother could not afford to keep one. And-— ^and when I came lo 
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her I helped her with the work. It has been neglected while she 
has been ill. I have sat up with her every night, and 1 have been 
too tired and too distrait to do much by day,’ 

‘Oh, Julie,’ Herbert said, ‘how good of you! I can chop the 
wood now, and help you if, please God, we can only bring the dear 
mother round again.’ 

There ’flt'as a sound of a weak cough in the room above, and Julie 
flew up tbe»8tairs and left Herbert standing in the kitchen among 
his desolate household gods. 

Lucy had been ailing all the winter, and a neglected ’cold had 
brought on inflammation of the lungs. In her unselfish economy 
she had not sought medical advice until too late. She had been 
pinching herself for years, and now, through a hard winter and a 
cruel spring, she had done without the assistance of the little maid, 
and undermined her constitution by exposure and labours beyond 
her strength. 

Herbert was shocked to see the change that these few months 
had wrought in the dear face when he bent over it, and kissed the 
damp forehead. 

‘ My darling !’ she whispered. 

The voice was unchanged, though the breathing was laboured, 
and the dear«yes dwelt upon his face with a devouring love he had 
never seen in any other. 

He was silent. He could not trust himself to speak, as he sat 
with her hand in his. watching the dear face and listening to the 
short, laboured breath. He thought of many things while he sat 
there, and reproached himself that — that there had been so little 
confidence between them. Perl^ps she read the vain regrets, the 
unavailing remorse and contrition, in his stricken face as he 
watched beside her through the night. The scales had fallen from 
her eyes now, if there had ever been any, and she read the boy’s 
troubled soul like the clear face of a mirror. Did she not, above 
all otherf, know how* true and tender and manly his heart was? 
There never had been but one cloud between them, and now that 
had passed away. 

If she bad wronged him in her heart, her secret heart, that had 
borne so bravely the scoffs and reproaches of her great neighbours 
at the Court, of her lowly neighbours in the town, it was all over 
now. Julie was there ministering to her, and she smiled up into 
the tired face as she pressed some nourishment upon her. 

‘ Ko, let me,’ said Herbert ; and he took the cup from the 
woman’s hand. 

‘ She has been^very good to me,’ said Lucy, following her with 
her wistful eyes ; ‘ she has nursed me like a daughter. You must 
be kind tk) her for my sake ; she has been cruelly wronged.’ 

The cough prevented her saying more, and she fell back on the 
pillow gaspiug for breath. 

*I will not lie down if you let her talk,’ said Julie, coming back 
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from that inner room where she had thrown herself, dressed as she 
was, on a couch -for a few hours* rest while Herbert watched, * It 
will kill her if you let her excite herself. She must be kept very 
quiet.* , 

Herbert promised to be careful, and she went back into the room, 
leaving the door ajar. 

Lucy lay back breathing with great difficulty through the night, 
with her tender eyes fixed upon his face, and her hapd in his* 
They bad so much to say to each other at this supreme moment, 
and they^said^Bo little. Perhaps that silent language was best 
understood. 

She was so peaceful, so happy ; the work of her life was done— 
oh, so well done ! Her boy’s future was assured. He had already 
won success, distinction ; and Fame, even now in that poor rodhi- 
was unrolling her Honoris Ckmsd before her failing eyes. She had 
nothing left to do but to give him her blessing. 

Herbert sat with swelling heart by her side, recalling all her 
tenderness in the |>ast — all the acts of unspeakable devotion that 
had blessed his life, and reproaching himself, at that supreme 
moment, for bis thoughtless neglect and coldness. He never once 
thought of Mary Barclay during that silent watch ; but once he 
wished that Lilian Howell could have been the mini^ring angel 
there, as he had seen her beside another bed. And then his 
thoughts for the first time reverted to the woman whose heavy 
breathing he had heard in the inner chamber. 

Lucy was watching bim, and seemed to read his thoughts as be 
glanced over to the open door. 

^She has been cruelly deceived,’ she whispered, as she followed 
the direction of his eyes. ‘ He took her away, and — and there was 
a marriage, and — and he — they gave out that it was 

Herbert saw it all in a moment. The scorn and coldness of hk 
friends ; the sudden aversion of Lilian Howell ; Spurway*s con- 
fusion, and the secrecy he had imposed upon him~~it wai^all quite 
clear now. 

* Thank God it isn’t, moiher,* he said ; and he stooped down and 
kissed W, ‘ It might have been. I have been very foolish and 
easily led. I have reason to say every day of my life the words I 
leanrt at your knee, “ Lead us not into temptation,” ’t 

Bhe smiled, and looked up at the white ceiling, and a light came 
into her face. 

‘Would you like me to say it once more beside you, motber ?* he 
said ; * there is not a day in my life since I have been away that I 
have not said it, and thought of you/ 

She laid her hand upon his.head as he knelt tlftre, and repeated 
the words that she had taught bim when a little child, and a look 
^ ine^able tenderness and peace came into her eyes, and her lips 
softly reputed the familiar words after him* 

Bat even while be was kneeling there the dear voice faltered 
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and failed, and the lips quivered ; and he repeated the last words 
alone, * For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, jfnd the glory!’ 
Surely there was a change ? The lips were still and smiling, and 
the dear face lay peacefully against his liteast — a face with a glory 
-^er it — but the little mother had gone away. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

SPURWAY'S CONFESSION, 

• I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I fceh’ 

Herbert returned to Cambridge directly after the funeral. They 
buried Lucy in the same grave with the old coach. Herbert used 
to play about it when ho was a boy, and he remembered, as he 
stood there, looking down into the yawning chasm that held every- 
thing he loved on earth, how he used to leap over that green 
mound ’^ith S certaim pride of ownership in it. It was his only 
freehold. 

There were no wreaths sent by sympathizing friends to lay 
upon the widow's plain coffin. There was only a little cross of 
spring flowers, made by Julie’s deft fingers, and wet with the only 
unselfish tears she had ever shed. Nobody missed her, she had 
led such a lonely life, and everyk>dy had stood aloof from her in 
her poverty, and, alas ! kind words were the only form of charity 
that endeared her to her poorer neighbours. 

Herbert’s grief was too fresh to allow him to talk about bis loss 
to his friends when he returned to Cambridge. Indeed, few knew 
the lofis had sustained, and he shrank from sympathy with a 
bitter, unreasoning impatience. It was his first real sorrow, and in 
these early days all the aims and objects of his life had no longer 
any value or meaning to him. Work came as a relief, a panacea 
for pain ; and for its own sake, for the gift it brought of ceaseless 
occupation of the mind and weariness of body, ho clung to it with 
a fierce tenacity. 

He stayed up through the short vacation— -he had nowhere to go 
down to now — and worked like a horse. ' He was a perfect shadow 
of his former self when he went in in May for his Tripos 
examination, • 

Mr, Ro|ith watched Mm with some anxiety. He had no doubt 
about the result ; his only fear was that he would break down 
before the examination was over. He knew the story of his loss, 
and he had wisely encouraged Mm to fty to the Consoler Who 
alone outstrips time in tMs especial gift of healing. Perhaps he 
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had tried it himself? There might have been a green grave 
somewhere in his memory ; there is inmost men's. 

In that last three months of prodigious labour Herbert had, if 
not exactly broken the neck of another Tripos, bent at least its 
iron sinew. He was quite sure of a place — somewhere ; he didn’t 
mind where now — in the Classical Tripos, and at the last moment 
he decided to take mathematics at the same time. * 

It had been his intention to wait another year, and thus, maybe, 
get a double-first ; but now things were altered, and success ana 
failure, sfeen through the gray medium of his sorrow, were very 
much alike. 

He found that in coming back to his woik, in the first rawness 
of his grief, the dear face that he had lost was for over loojj^ing 
out at him from the familiar pages of the immortals, who told the 
same story — the old, old-fashioned story of human loss and sorrow. 
He could find no consolation here, but in the tougher region of 
mathematics be could keep memory at arm's length. 

It was quite a trouble to him when the examinations were all 
over, and be bad nothing to do but to fold liis hands and await the 
rcsnlts. His occupation was gone, and if he didn't exactly weep> 
like Alexander, because he hadn’t another Tripos to conquer, he 
broke utterly down — not, as he com plained,, from (Tirerwork, but 
for the lack of it. 

His tutor wanted him to go down to Hunstanton, Lynn, any- 
where out of sight of examiners and the Senate-house, until the 
lists were out. But Herbert w^as not to be pei'suaded. He hadn't 
the money to begin with, and he liad not the all-absorbing interest 
in the result that happier men hal lie bad worked for the last 
month until he could literally neither see, stand, nor sit. He never 
went out during this time save to Hall and chapel, and then he 
would go back to his rooms and work till dawn the next day. He 
had no longer any interest in his college boat, he bad not played 
cricket this season, and he had given up his*^ running at Fenner's. 
Whatever strength of body or mind he had, he bacP*resolntely 
brought it to bear on the subjects he set before him, and, in hia 
fierce grasp of them, he had excluded everything else. 

When the strain was over he hadn’t very much energy of mind 
or body left. He left bis commons untasted, and he seldom came 
to Hall, and he walked about the courts in bis ragged gown and 
his limp, disreputable cap, with his sunken eyes and hollow cheeks^ 
a mote in the sweet June sunshine. Lilian Howell met him some- 
times in his solitary walks, and looked after him with a strange 
pity and softening in her sweet eyes. She had h^ard from Muriel 
Spurway of his mother’s death, and maybe of Julie, the abandoned, 
beiog still beneath his mother’s roof. She was veiy sorry for him, 
but she didn’t tell him so, and if she loi>ked his way in chapel, it 
was at her betrothed, who sat on a bench near him* 

He understood it all now. Her cold looks, her sudden aversioi). 
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all were explained. He would have chafed under it terribly once, 
but now, with that fierce, dull misery in his heart, he was in- 
dilTerent to it. What could it matter to her now whether he were 
innocent or guilty ? It was better, su?;ely it was better, that she 
should believe him guilty than the man that she had promised to 
marry. 

Spur way had told him, on his oath, that it was all off with the 
little goveyiess, and Julie was living in poverty and seclusion. 
Why should this cruel story ever reach her pure ears ? It were 
better that he should suffer a thousand times than that her inno- 
cent maiden ])eace should be disturbed. 

He told himself so, and he thought he believed it ; but in bis 
heart he chafed beneath the injustice of the imputation that a 
wor^ of Spurway’s could remove. 

On the eve of the day when the lists of the Classical Tripes 
would be out, a terrible thunderstorm broke over Cambridge, and 
raged for hours with ever-increasing violence. It had been a 
sultry day, and the heat, even in the cool of the evening, was 
unbearable. 

Every window was open in the Great Court, and in not a few of 
the rooms men werg celebrating their successes, or drowning their 
failures in viiniug with friends. There was more shouting and 
uproar than usual, fiut above all the lusty cheers and the noisy 
choruses rose the sullen roar of the thunder. 

Herbert sat by the open window watching the lightning flashing 
in continuous sheets across the sky and lighting up the court like 
daylight, but by-and-by there came a sheet of lurid flame, more 
vivid than the rest, and he felt jls hot breath scorching his face, 
and he rose hurriedly and shut the window. As he stood there, 
with the lightning playing around him, he saw a figure hurrying 
across the court. The thunder that followed was so terrific that it 
shook every pane of glass in Trinity, and the solid stone building 
quivered Jbeneath it.« It was quite impossible to hear any other 
sounds ; presently his door opened and a man with a terribly 
scared face came in. 

It was Spurway, who had just left the Lodge, and haej sought 
shelter in Herbert's staircase. He was very white, and trembling 
all over. 

‘ I believe Pm struck !' he said, when he could speak at all, or 
had a chance of being heard, for the thunder was now continuous, 

* It scorched me as I ran through it, and — and Pm sure I smelt the 
sulphur.' 

Herbert reassured him that he was all right, and gave him a 
glass of water. %[e had nothing else to give him ; but, as he kept 
shaking knd trembling in every limb, like a man with ague, he 
offered to go to another man's rooms and get him some brandy. 

As he was speaking the room was lit up by a blue flame of Hght- 
iiing, that seemed to hiss through it, and a frightful peal of 
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thunder, of quite appalling duration, again shook the building. 
Spur way clung to him in sudden frenzy of alarm, and bis shaking 
hands were clammy Cold, and great beads of perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. 

‘ Oh, Flowers,’ he cried,** for Heaven’s sake don’t leave me P 

Herbert soothed him and put him in a big chair, with his back 
to the window ; but he would not leave go his hand, 

* You don’t mind my holding you ?’ he whispered ; * I was 
never so upset in my life. The lightning has completely dazed 
me.’ . r 

Even as he spoke a great flame with many tongues was playing 
among the steel fire-iron| on the hearth before him, and the broken 
old mirror above the mantelpiece — where Alice had gone through 
so long ago — fell with a crash to the floor. ^ 

With his disengaged hand, Herbert threw the hearthrug over 
the steel things in the fireplace, and pushed the chair away ; but 
still Sparway clung convulsively to his hand. He was a muscular 
fellow, who could put the weight, or throw the hammer further 
than any man in Trinity, and the involuntary contraction of his 
strong hand over Herbert’s was like the grip of a vice, 

*0h, Flowers,’ he whispered, with his shaking voice, ‘is—it — ^tho 
— the juikment ?’ -r 

An awful peal of thunder answered him, and drowned Herbert’s 
words — a crackling, rending peal, making, as it were, gmt Assures 
in the air ; and tongues of forked lightning filled the room— light- 
ning that could be heard as well as seen, and that whizzed by with 
the peculiar hissing sound of a rocket. 

* Oh, I am so unready I’ he moaned. * I have led such a thought- 
less life, 0 Lord, help me I’ 

Again the blinding flash of the lightning filled the room, and 
the thunder broke fiercely overhead as it threatening instant 
destruction. 

‘Do you think He will, Flowers ? Oh, is* it too late 

* If your repentance is real and sincere, it is certaiqpy not too 
late,’ said Herbert. 

" He could not free bis band, and the inexorable grip held him 
l^hter and tighter, as if his fillers were wedged in an instrumei^t 
of torture, 

‘ Beal ? I am awfully sorry for— for my cursed folly, I wish 
1 had never seen that woman. It was her fault more than mine, 
Flowers.’ 

The awful voice of the thunder drowned his bitter accusations 
against the partner in his folly. 

‘Is there no reparation you can make ?* 

Herbert made an efiort to get his hand free now, bui<^the other 
duim to it with the tenacity of a dying man. 

‘ Oh, don’t leave me, Flowers 1 Pll do anything you like, PE 
tell XnUau aU. Shell throw me over, I know } but I won’t deotive 
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her any longer. Oh, Flowers, you don’t know what an angel 
she is r * 

Herbert smiled, though the lightning was playing round him, 
and his head was confused with the ineessant roar of the thunder. 
He hadn’t seen her sitting beneath the organ-loft of Trinity for 
three years without finding out what an angel she was, though she 
might as^well have been an angel in heaven as sitting there, for 
anything she could ever be to him, 

* You’Ll tell her all ?’ he repeated gravely. 

* I will, indeed ; I swear it I She thinks it was ydu, Flowers, but 

if I live through this I’ll tell her ’ 

Again a deafening roar drowned his words and the oath on his 
trembling lips. 

Before it had subsided the door of Herbert’s room opened and 
Mr. Routh came in. 

The force of habit was so strong upon the two undergraduates, that, 
though the earth beneath them seemed to reel like a drunken man, 
and the elements around were consuming in the fervent beat of the 
lightning, they both stood up when the tutor entered the room — 
but Spurway did not relax his hold, 

* Sit down ; piay sit down !’ said the tutor, and he came over and 
sat on the c9uch bei^de them. 

‘I came over,’ he explained, when he could be heard at all, 

* because I thought, as you were not very strong just now, you 
might be nervous, Mr. Flowers. It is an awful night. I never 
remember anything like it.’ 

‘ No ?’ Herbert said absently. 

He was thinking more of thafeipromised revelation on the morrow, 
and what Lilian Howell would say when she learnt the truth, than 
of the storm. 

‘ You do not see the extent of it here like we do from my side,’ 
the tutor went on. ‘ I have left the Dean on his knees praying for 
the rain.^XJnle8sit leases or the rain comes, something terrible will 
happen, ^ofessor Smith tells me. He has been up in his observa- 
tory all through it, until he could stand it no longer ; the lightning 
played about his instruments so that he was obliged to desist. 1 
believe he has taken some photographs of it,’ 

* What would be likely to happen, sir ?’ Spurway asked. 

‘Something very sol^n — something for which we are quite 

unprepared. Professor Smith tells me that he never knew the air 
so charged with electricity before. If this should continue to increase 
and the rain does not come, the town will be on fire. All the lower 
part seemed froja my window to be in flames already, I think we 
should pray at such a moment for all who are in danger and 
extremify.’ 

The tutor knelt down, and the men beside him, Bpurway still 
to Herbert’s hand. 

‘I wdl tell ker to-morrowi Flowers, so help me, HeaTen! if I 
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live through this/ he whispered between his chattering teeth as ha 
knelt beside him. 

As the tutor’s voice rose low and clear between the peals of 
thunder^ %ere came an awful discharge overhead like a vast 
explosion, followed by a prolonged roll and crackling as if the very 
earth were being curled up like a scroll, and then, following on it 
like a torrent that had burst its dam, came the wild swoop and rufeh 
of the rain. 

* Thank God 1’ said the tutor. 

Spurway did not cry out as he had done at former peals, but hia 
hold on Herbert’s hand relaxed, and he fell forward on the floor. 
He had fainted. 

When Herbert came out of chapel in the morning, the men were 
standing about on the steps and in tbo court with grave faces, dis- 
cussing the effects of the storm over-night. Awful accounts had 
been brought in from the country by their gyps and bedmakers of 
property destroyed, and injuries to buildings and cattle. 

Three horses grazing on Midsummer Common had been killed, 
houses and thatch had been set on fire, church-steeples had been 
thrown down, lead and slates had been stripped from roofs, wind- 
mills and ricks had been burnt down, and tre^s had been struck ail ^ 
round the country. 

Herbert went out in the morning sunshine to see the damage the 
storm had wrought. The groat King*8 gateway of Trinity was un- 
injured, and the tower of St. Mary’s was in its accustomed place. 
A hideous grinning gargoyle had been removed from the tower of 
a neighbouring church. ^ 

The Senate-house was in its place, too, and the roof had not been 
torn off, and the gates were open, and a number of men were 
crowding up the steps. Herbert pressed up too, at the tail-end of 
the crowd. ‘There must be a new list out,^ he remarked to 
himself, as he took his turn, step by step, in mounting ^hat short 
momentous flight of steps that has caused more thr<iiQ8 of hope 
and despair than any other flight of its fcize in the whole world. 

* WhsUt were the men looking at ?* Herbert asked himself im- 
patiently, as he waited in the crowd for his place. He remembered 
that he hadn’t shaved : no more had a great many others on that 
morning ; and, well, if he hadn’t, they needn’t stare so I 

The men coming down were all looking at him, as he waited cool 
and indifferent in the crowd. Surely he hadn’t forgot his collar ? 
No, it was in the right place— he put up his hand to he sure. Aud 
hk tie ? (a very sh^by one, dreadfully frayed at the edges). Yes j 
it was there right enough. What could the men Be looking at ? 

He got a little man in front of him, and looked over hit shonider 
at the lists afhxed to the Senate-house door. The letters ail ran 
t<^ther as he looked, or there was a mist before his eyes, or the 
events of the preceding night had shaken his nerves ; hat the only 
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name be cpnld see as be looked down tbe list was tbe one at the top. 
His own — * Flowers, Trinity/ 

It was tbe list of the Classical Tripos. ' 

There was a great thump on his shoulder, and a strong band was 
crushing his poor bruised fingers in a hiarty grip, and a friendly 
voice wag ringinsj in his ears ; 

‘ Well dope, old man I well done F 

Harvard really was scrunching up bis fingers beyond all 
reason, and tbe tears rose involuntarily to bis eyes. Of course it 
was the agony of his crashed fingers, and not tbe meuiory, of that 
green grave at Bideford, that made his eyes suddenly smart as 
be came down the steps leaning on Harvard's friendly arm. 

There was a crowd awaiting him at the bottom, and men pressing 
round him to shake, as only undergraduates can shake, bis poor 
mangled hand. They nearly wrung it oft, and his fingers were 
tingling to the tips with the agony of his success as he passed 
beneath the gate of Trinity. 

In the court be met Mr. Routh, who shook him most aftection> 
atcly by the hand — inflicting excruciating torture — and bore him 
off to the Lodge to receive the congratulations of the Master. 

How his foolish heart beat as he passed through the familiar hall 
into the study beyond, where the great scholar was sitting among 
his books I There were other things beside musty folios in tbe 
library of Trinity Lodge. There was an angel somewhere in a 
white gown that brightened tbe dark old room with its presence. 

Herbert blushed furiously as Mr. Routh led him proudly in. 
Surely not at the purblind old Master, who wiped his spectacles, 
and looked at him kindly out of his dim eyes. 

* I am very glad,’ he said, with^ that delightful simplicity that 
characterized him. ‘I am glad for your sake, and for the honour 
you have brought tbe college. I congratulate you most heartily, 
Mr. Flowers ! You have well won a distinction second to none I 
know of. From a child I remember to have looked forward, as 
the greatest honour that could happen to me on earth, to be a 
Fellow of Trinity. I think you have done the same ; at any rate, 
you have succeeded. I congratulate you most heartily, and I hope 
tbo college will long retain you as one of its members !’ • 

Idlian Howell congratulated the Senior Classic in a few formal 
words. She gave Herbert, this time, her little cold hand — it didn't 
occasion him the least agony — but he raad in her clear, truthful 
e\ es the same cruel story. They said, as plain as eyes could speak ; * I 
am dread fully sorry for you ; I am more sorry for you now than ever 
» He met Spurway later iu the day, coming blithely out of the 
Lodge. He had ailower in his button-hole, and a cane in bis baud, 
and delicate kid gloves on his iron fingers. He didn't look scorched 
or frizzled* up by the lightping by any means, and there was uo 
smell of fire on bis Bond-Street-cut clothes, but a distinct odour of 
< Jockey Club.* Tbe sun was sbinmg, and tbe sky was perfeoil]f 
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blue and unclouded above tbe battlements of Trinity, Every trace 
of the storm had disappeared off the face of Nature, and off the 
clean-shaven and faultlessly-moustachioed face of the heir^ of 
Bratton. 

‘ Oh, how d'ye do, llowers ? glad to hear of your success. 
Thank you awfully for taking mo in last night. I must have been 
struck somehow in crossing the court ; I’ve no recollection what- 
ever what happened after. They tell me the Dean brought me 
home ; it was awfully good of him !' ^ 

And go er^ed Mr, Spurway's confession. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

SUCCESS. 

* Which of nil moments of life brims over with glory snpremest ? 

Sweet, Senior Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman, to pass Double First I’ 

On the first day of the May boat-races the lists of tl^e Mathematical 
Tripos would bo out. 

Very few men who had entered that great arena of University 
distinction had slept that night. There was no thunderstorm to 
keep them awake. Nature, in her most charming mood, bad 
spread the bluest of skies over the gray colleges, and watched with 
her countless twinkling eyes the uneasy tossings of the honours 
men. . There were not many of them in bed after daylight, and 
yet there were few who had the courage to press up the steps of 
the Senate-house and hear the lists read out. . 

When it came to the last, the very last moment, the culminating 
point of weeks of an^kiety, doubt, and suspense, there were few who 
could really bear to hear tbe brutal fact read out by^^Sold, unsym- 
pathetic voices. Those who had worked themselves into a fever of 
excitement and suspense shut themselves in their rooms, and sent 
their friends on the fateful errand. 

Harvard had been working in his usual tremendous Transatlantic 
way at his second Tripos, hoping to take a small first, he didn't 
expect a very big one — a senior optime, at any rate — back with 
him to the States. 

‘I don't often funk anything,' he said to Herbert the night 
before ; ‘ but I couldn’t stand that reading of the lists. If I ^lecl 
I should show tho white feather, and disgrace the Stars and 
Stripes.' ; 

He wasn't on the' steps when the doors of the Senate-house were 
thrown open, and the men were crushing in, before nine o'clock the 
next morning. 
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There was a dense crowd of University men beneath the gallery 
from which the lists were read, and the galleries aronnd were 
crowded with sweet girl-undergradnates of Girfon and Newn- 
bam. 

A sea of upturned faces greeted the a'^pearance of the examiners 
in the clear space left for them in the centre of the gallery. What 
clean-shaven, amiable men they were as they smiled blandly down 
from that serene height, calm and unmoved, upon the eager faces 
below t • 

‘ Time ! time !* the men shouted ; but it was not^ time for full 
thirty seconds, as the delightful examiner, with the lisfs rustling 
in his hands, saw by his watch. There was a dull roar and a hush 
as the hand of the clock travelled round to the fateful moment, 
aad>the strained expression of gnawing anguish and suspense on 
the upturned faces grew painfully intense. 

The girls in the gallery were clutching at the rail, and some 
sweet faces grew white, and some wkn cheeks grew red, and every 
eye was bright, and every lip trembled, as the first stroke of nine 
fell upon their listening ears. 

Oh, how many hearts were beating and knees trembling as in a 
calm, clear, unmoved voice the examiner,' nicely adjusting his 
spectacles on his nose, read out the first names on the list 1 — 

‘Clark, Si! Johnis, senior wrangler ; Flowers, Trinity, second ; 
Harvard, Emmanuel, third.’ 

Such a deafening cheer greeted these announcements that the 
examiner had to pause and wait for silence, and a Girton girl, who 
could contain her impatience no longer, beat wildly on the rail, 
and raised a beseeching hand to the clamorous crowd below. 

Herbert heard no more. Eft; was quite sure it was a mistake. 
The lists were altogether wrong. He only saw the eager young 
faces aronnd him lengthen and whiten, and the lines deepen as 
name after name was read out, and the name that each ear was 
straining for, with, oh ! such an intensity of longing, was still 
unspokem A few faces brightened, and here and there a strong 
man's lip*quivered, and a mist rose before eyes unused to tears, 
,and blurred the agreeable countenance of the examiner in the 
gallery above, 

By-and-by, when the lists were read, a sheaf of papers, with the 
names and places of the successful candidates for University 
honours, was flung broadcast into the shouting mob below, and a 
hundred hands were raised to catch them. Herbert secured his 
prize and hurried off to apprise Harvard of his success — there 
could be no mistake there, at any rate. 

The steps of the Senate«house were so crowded, and there were 
SO many delays in getting out, that he had to wait and take his 
turn. There lyas so much shaking of hands going on, and such 
eongratulatory slims on the hack, and such shouting and cheering 
from the crowd ox University men outside, that his progress was a 

18—2 
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very slow one ; and Harvard all this time was enduring agonies of 
suspense. 

,Place aux dhmeB ! Again he had to fall back ; the Newnham 
and Grirton girls were crowding down the gallery-stairs. Such a 
bevy of blue-stockings, aifd, oh, such a flutter of timid hearts !— 
timid, alas I no longer. Girt on had secured a wrangler and a brace 
of senior optimes, and Newnham had carried off seven honours. 

It was quite easy to pick out the girls who had won from the 
girls who had faded : while these were smiling bravely, the 
happy few were flached and tearful — oh, such proud, happy 
tears ! * * 

It seemed such a mean thing to Herbert to tell Harvard he had 
beaten him by a place. 

‘My dear old fellow, you have done splendidly!’ he parted, 
flying headlong into Harvard’s room with the list in his hand ; 
‘ but there is some wretched mistake here : they have put me 
before ypu.* 

‘ It’s right enough, old man,’ said Harvard, running his eye 
rapidly down the list. ‘ You are in your right place, but I’m not 
in mine. If I had come in at the end, it was as much as I could 
expect. My tutor vowed I should have a third if I didn’t give up 
Barnwell and the night-school and stick to my work, but thank 
God I didn’t.’ 

‘You’ll be a Fellow of your college, Jack,* said Herbert, 
surveying him with undisguised admiration, and speaking out of 
the simple fulness of his heart. ‘ Emmanuel ’ll never let you go 
back ; she doesn’t often get a double-first. You’ll have to stay 
here now ; I can’t tell you how glad I am.* 

‘ If they offer me a Fellowship,’ laid Harvard modestly, ‘ I should 
certainly accept it ; but my work here is finished. There’s a wider 
field than Barnwell waiting for me out there. There is not a 
prouder distinction in the whole world that I could take back to 
dear old Cambridge than to be a Fellow of Emmanuel, except, 
indeed, to be the best half-back in the ’Varsity.’ ^ 

There was a great grasping of hands when Herbert g-ot back to 
Trinity ; he could bear it better now. He had got accustomed to 
success.^ Men forgot his highlows and his frayed jacket ; they had 
ceased even to observe the baggy knees of his trousers as they 
congratulated him on the honour and distinction he had won. 
Grave old senior Fellows to whom he had looked up with nothing 
short of reverence during his undergraduate days, came up and 
shook hands with him in Hall, and said the nicest things in their 
grave, courtly manner, with the whole table looking on. 

Everybody congratulated him with smiling lips, but nobody was 
very much moved by his success. Not an eye had grown.dim, not 
a lip had quivered, in all these formal congratulations,* and not 
a single Hnd voice had faltered a broken ‘ G^ bless you !’ except 
— except^ indeed, his bedmakeris. 
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Her frouzy old bonnet was awry, and her broom was in her 
hand, as she stood in the early morning, ^in the centre of a knot ©f 
bedmakers and brooms, in the Great Court, flaunting Herbert’s 
success over the head of a virago who waited upon a duke. 

‘ My gentleman’s a-beat all yourn holler I’ she was saying 
proudly. ‘Lords and docks, indeed! There are plenty of they 
sort about here, but when it comes to learnin’ they can’t hold a 
candle to hhn ! See what he’s a-gone through before you talks of 
yer lords and docks — took two Tripuses an’ lost his ^ear mar all in 
a year, and not a single soul in the whole world left, when he comes 
out first, to say, “God bless him 

The bedmaker shouldered her broom, and blew her nose, as she 
wen4 her way, with such emphasis that it could be heard the other 
end of the court. 

Everybody had friends coming up to the May boat-races or the 
degrees. There never had been such a gay May Week. The 
Great Court was crowded all day with men surrounded by the 
friends to whom they were expounding the glories and greatness of 
their college. The chapel was full of visitors ; the hall was 
thronged with Buttering female forms, hovering round the tables, 
sitting in the Masta* s grand chair, admiring the portraits on the 
walls, going ifito ecstasies over the lovely Reynolds bequeathed by 
the Duchess of Gloucester. Herbert could see them from his 
window going in and coming out. It seemed to him in his loneliness 
that everybody had people coming up this May Week but himself. 

The Lodge was full of visitors, and he recognised among them 
in the stalls in chapel Lady Millicent and Muriel Spurway. He 
took his cap off giavely to herfts he came out, but her ladyship 
didn’t happen to look his way. She had come up to see the heir 
of Bratton take his degree, a Poll degree, and near the bottom of 
the list ; but it had been proclaimed in print in the Bide/ord 
Chronicle with a suitable flourish of trumpets. 

He quite understoo*d Lady Millicent’s attitude, and he could not 
blame her*for it. Was not Julie still occupying his mother’s 
cottage at Bideford ? It was Lucy’s wish. She had been too weak 
to enter into any explanation, but she had wished it, and her wish 
was law ; and he remembered, as Lady Millicent swept by, the 
construction she had doubtless put upon it. 

'^he next morning Harvard, in his impetuous way, burst into his 
room. 

‘ I say, old man, the heiress is comjng down to see you take your 
degree I I do believe she is keen on you.’ 

Herbert didn’t* blush this time, but he turned a shade pale. ‘I 
thought it was you,’ he was going to say, but he checked himself 
in time. * 

‘ She is very fond of Cambridge,’ he said quietly ; ‘ she loves it 
for Geraint’s sake.’ 

The May races were now over — Herbert had no longer any 
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interest in them—and the^ procession of the flower-crowned boats 
had attracted every soul m Cambridge to the banks of the Cam, 
The leafy, leafy Backs, tha beautiful bridges, the shady Fellows* 
gardens, the sweeping meadows, were crowded with the youth and 
beauty, not of Cambridge only, but of every county in England. 
The boats that had come down the river with long, sweeping 
strokes ‘ eased ’ as they passed the crowded banks, and drifted in 
calm majesty to their place, the dark -blue of Second Trinity taking 
the lead, followed by the scarlet of Lady Margaret, the black and 
white of Trinity Hall, the red of Jesus. 

Herbert waited on the bridge of King’s while the eights rowed 
past, with their waving flags and their floral crowns, and returned 
in order, lying side by side in line across the river. He rememlJfered 
as he stood there, how Geraint and he had pulled together in that first 
boat, where the men, Spur way among them, were sitting modestly 
down, while every man in every boat along the line, lifting their 
oars in the air, cheered them with all the generous fervour of lusty 
undergraduate lungs. And in the midst of the cheering the band 
struck up, ‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow I’ and a thousand voices 
joined in the hearty chorus. 

Herbert could stand it no longer. The memory of that sad day 
when the shouts of the crowd were in his ear?s, and that noble face 
was whitening on his knee, rose up before him, and be turned away 
from the sight, and strode moodily over the fields to Grant- 
Chester. 

The shouts of the crowd were still ringing in his ears as he swung 
open the gate of the little green churchyard ; 

‘ For he’s a j<‘lly good fellow!’ 

He repeated it to himself involuntarily as he walked among the 
graves, pushing back the trailing boughs of briar-roses and haw- 
thorn that swung across the path. It was a wild unkempt church- 
yard, and the grave he sought was in the elder portion, beneath 
the shadow of the chancel, and it was already overgrown with 
weeds and flowers. 

As he stood beside it, repeating the words that were linging in 
bis ears, and telling the story. of his loneliness to the quiet sleeper 
beneath, a figure emerged from the surrounding greenery. He 
heard the rustle of a woman*s dress across the grass and he looked 
up. It was Mary Barclay. 

He started involuntarily when he f^aw her. His nerves were un- 
strung by the events of the last few days. 

‘I am so glad to meet you here,* she said, reaching out her hand* 
to him across Geraint’s grave. ‘ I have wanted so much to con- 
gratulate you, Mr, Flowers. Surely there could not Ije a more 
fitting place/ 

Herbert bowed bis head gravely. Hers were the first woman’s 
lips that had trembled when they uttered theit formal congratula- 
tions. 
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* I am so glad/ she went on hurriedly, ^for your sake, and for his. 
In his name, as well as my own, I congraiiilate you«most sincerely. 
Did! not tell you that there was a great future before you — that 
you would be a Fellow of Trinity ? Oh* how much more vou may 
be rests with yourself. You have borne your poverty so nobly, 
that wealth and distinction will not spoil you.’ 

‘Wealth*?’ he repeated with a smile. ‘The wealth of a Fellow 
is never very great, and it may be years before I can be elected to 
a Fellowship. I shall have to earn my living by taking pupils.' 

‘ Not necessarily,’ she said, still in that hurried tond th[ft was un- 
usual to her. 

He looked across the grave at her in some surprise ; she was 
twisj^ng her ungloved hands together nervously, and as he caught 
the gleam of the diamonds on her fingers, he suddenly recalled that 
strange scene in Marylebonc, and remembered what strong, earnest 
hands they were. Surely there must be some hidden meaning in 
her words ? 

* Quite necessarily/ he answered gravel3% 

‘ Oh, Mr. Flowers, there are other things in the world beside 
college Fellowships worth winning ! Surely that is but a stepping- 
stone to higher things ? Wealth, wuth the power and influence it 
brings ; positkm, faqje, usefulness, love— are not these worth win- 
ning ?’ 

How beautiful she was, as she stood there with the red sunset 
light on her pale face and her noble figure, like Providence with her 
hands full of gifts, reaching them out to him across Geraint's grave ! 

He smiled sadly. 

‘ To some men/ he said slowly, and with a touch of bitterness in 
the tone, ‘ they represent the highest good ; but to me,’ and he 
looked back across the Grantclicster meadows to the gray towers 
of Cambridge in the distance, ‘my place is here.' 

‘And why not to you ?’ she said ; her lip quivered ns she spoke, 
and her pgile cheeks fhished. ‘ They w ere Lis oiico,’ and she looked 
down at Ufe mound at her feet ; ‘and he loved you — and— and for 
his sake, and the love you bore him, they are yours, if you will 
accept them, Mr. Flowers, at the hand of a woman.’ 

Herbert could not affect to misunderstand her ; but his face 
hardened, and instead of blushing in his usual absurd fashion, he 
turned white to the lips, hut he could find no "words to answer 
-figST 

‘ Oh, Mr, Flowers, I am doing a shameful thing ; but I am sure 
that he would have it so. How am I to speak more plainly ? I 
cannot find the words.' 

Herbert pitied her from his heart, but he could not help her out 
with a single word, and his white face was set like a flint, while 
Mary Barclay was flushed and tearful. 

The choir were practising in the low village church, and the 
voices of the singers, as they floated out into the summer night, 
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broke the silence, and the wood-pigeons were cooing in the elm- 
trees above, and a sad low breeze of evening swept through the 
;^ard, and shook the petals of the briar- roses down upon the graves, 
Herbert remembered all these sights and sounds long aftei% but he 
dared not look upon the pleading face of the woman by his side. 
A few months ago it would have been different ; but now there 
was no one but himself, and his cup was already full tc/the brim. 

She was weeping softly, and her tears were falling down on 
Geraint's grave. He offered her his arm, and he led her through 
the narrow moss-grown path among the lichen covered tombs until 
she recovered herself. 

* All that I have would have been his,’ she said presently in a 
broken voice, clinging to his arm with her warm tremulous firjgers ; 
‘ will you fill his place, Mr. Flowers ?’ 

How could he answer her ? 

‘ I could never fill his place,' he said sadly, bending over her. 
‘ He was so brave, and generous, and noble ; and I — I am only a 
poor scholar ; and I have chosen my lonely life.’ 

‘ And your choice is irrevocable ?' she said softly ; and her hand 
trembled on bis arm. 

‘ It is quite irrevocable,’ he answered gravely. 

The wind swept through the churchyard apd died sighing away 
among the graves ; the wood-pigeons were silent, and the voices of 
the choir rose in a sad, plaintive chant ; the dusk was falling over 
the graves and the dimly lighted church, as Herbert led Mary 
Barclay to the carriage that was waiting for her at the gate. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

NEMESIS. 

* I hear a chirp of birds ; I see 
A light-blue lane of early dawn. 

An old-fashioned June morning fitly ushered in the Day of 
Degrees. ‘ Blue above lane and wall blue over the chapel of 
King's ; blue over the hall of Trinity ; blue over the pinnacled 
tower of St. Mary's ; blue, deeply bbie, over the storied urns uj. 
the Senate-house, and the green of the cloistered courts, and the 
bridges, and the drooping picturesque willows, and the winding river 
that caught and reflected back the blue of the sky^^ 

Herbert had to call upon the Dean in the morning of .the blue 
day to settle some preliminaries, and the Dean looked him over 
with a critical eye before he presented himself in the Senate-house. 
A great many critical eyes^ would look him over by-and-by, when 
he represented the highest distinction won by Trinity. 
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A snowy B. A. hood covered his shabby gown, and spotless bands 
concealed his frayed linen. His trousers were decidedly baggy ^d 
shiny at the knees — the Dean didn’t object to that — and, oh, his 
cap was that limp and disreputable at the corners that the credit of 
Trinity was at stake ! 

It was full late to go in quest of a new one, and the Dean went 
into an inner room and brought out one of his own ; not by any 
means a new one, but straight and severe, with the corners intact, 
and the tassel entire and depending in scholarly fashion over his 
nose, * * 

‘ If you will wear this, Mr. Flowers, it is more respectable than 
your own, and I am sure you will not mind accepting it.’ 

‘ I will wear it with the greatest pride and pleasure,’ said 
Herbert ; * I shall take it as a good omen.’ 

The floor of the Senate-house was crowded ; but Herbert looked 
in vain for any kind face among the well-dressed crowd that would 
brighten at his great success. He was tired already of being com- 
plimented and stared at. He would have exchanged all his honours 
with the man who took the lowest place, and had bis proud, happy 
people and the girl he loved, there in the front row, smiling, upon 
him. He recalled his first speech-day at the old school, with the 
little motheriwaving her pocket-handkerchief, as he rose from his 
knees a Bachelor of Arts, amid the deafening cheers of the under- 
graduates in the gallery. 

The Vice-Chancellor shook hands with him, and other august 
personages in scarlet robes congratulated him on his great success, 
Lilian Howell was there, with the people of her betrothed, in the 
front row ; but she only vouchsafed him one look as he rose, grave 
and deeply moved, from his knees, with the solemn words of the 
Vice-Chancellor ringing in his ears : ‘ Jn nomine Fatris et Filii et 
Sjjiritus Sa7iciV And that look said plainer than any words, ‘ I am 
more sorry for you than ever 

The blqp J une day*had worn itself out, and the courts were de- 
serted, antf Herbert was walking alone after Hall in the Backs. 
The colours of the bright day were deepening, and the shadows 
lengthening, as it drew to its close, and the walls of the old polleges 
were glowing redder and yellower as the sun went down. But 
Herbert saw none of these. He was eating the Dead Sea fruit he 
had toiled so hard to win. 

" ocfcgess with none to share it was less enviable than failure with 
kind hands to soften it. He had never felt his desolation so com- 
pletely as he felt it to-night, when Fortune had poured her best 
gifts into his lap^and he bad turned away from her with the same 
cry on his lips as the Preacher of old : * O vanitas vanilatum P 

Had ho done well, he asked himself, in rejecting the love and 
sympathy that Mary Barclay had offered him ? If it had not been 
so heavily weighted with that intolerable burden of wealth, unto 
which he certainly was not bom, he might have hesitated ; but as ii 
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was, he had no alternative. He had borne the galling chain of 
poverty so long, and grown so accustomed to it, that he would not 
barter it for the golden fetters of wealth. Besides, had it even been 
possible for the sake of others, it had come too late I 

Herbert stood on the bridge of Trinity, looking gloomily down 
into the dark water ; he did not care to go back to his rooms, for 
there was a great party at the Lodge, and the court w&s crowded 
with people arriving. He was in no mood for festivities, least of 
all for festivities beneath the roof of Trinity Lodge. It was the 
first occasion since the death of the Master^s wife ; and the engage- 
ment of the Master’s niece had been announced, and, doubtless, she 
was receiving all the world’s congratulations. 

As he stood there, with the red sun sinking behind the tree|^ and 
flecking the dark water with splashes of crimson light, he heard his 
name spoken by an unfamiliar voice ; and ho looked hurriedly up, 
and Julie stood before him. 

Her face was soiled and worn no longer, and her fringe was in 
its accustomed place, and she was showily dressed ; but there was 
a look in her dark eyes that Herbert had never seen there 
before. 

She wore a short veil over the fringe, and the rouge, and the 
little kiss-me-quick curls ; but beneath it her, eyes, sAways brilliant 
and sparkling, shone like living coals ; and Herbert noticed that her 
thin red lips, as she spoke, twitched painfully. 

‘ You here ? Oh, Julie I’ 

He was thinking of Lilian Howell, and the dismay that her 
presence at this moment would cause. 

‘ And why not ? I have “ wait^ minit,” and my time has come, 
I have wait until he has taken his degree ; I have not trouble him 
at all ; I have not disturb his mind. I have let him win his 
honour — and lam come to share it !’ 

The flame in her dark eyes leaped up into a blaze as she spoke ; 
and Herbert felt his heart sink within him. * 

Oh, Lilian, Lilian ! 

‘ To share it ? What do you moan, J ulie ? Do you know his 
mother and his sister are here ?’ ho asked her sternly. 

She gave a low laugh, and her thin scarlet lip'? curled themselves 
scornfully ; and there was a gleam of unmistakable friumph in her 

ey®®- - - 

‘ I know they are here, and that is why I have come. I wish* Td* 
share the honour, the distinction, with them. I have wait long for 
this minit V 

^Oh, Julie, you are mad he said. *You cannot possibly go 
there. You do not know all. You must not be seen he»e— indeed 
you must not. I will see Spurway, and tell him anything you 
wish ; but you must go away at once. If the Proctors see you 
here, you will be removed. Oh, you do not know what risks you 
are running by being here, after being once warned V 
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He was terribly in earnest. If this woman were- canght here, in 
her excited state, what scandal and confusion it woiild cause ! ^ 

* 1 defy your Proctors I I defy your Spinning-house T she 
exclaimed, turning quite livid with passioft. ‘ They have threaten to 
take me there once ; they have insult me, and I have not complain. I 
have wait ^ minit. They will not threaten me now. I shall see 
them, maybe at the Lodge, and tell them I have come to dinner V 

‘But, Julife, surely you are not going there? There is a party 
to-night ; wait, at any rate, until the morning.^ 

He hardly knew what he said, he was so anxious to detain her 
and gain time. 

‘ That is why I am going to-night,’ she said, with a gleam of 
trran^h in her eyes. ‘He is there, with his dainty miss and her 
friends, and my lady, and I am going before them all — to claim 
my husband.’ 

‘ Your husband !’ Herbert repeated faintly, and his own voice 
sounded very far away in his ears. 

‘ My husband — my lawful husband !’ she repeated in a tone of 
triumph, and her dark eyes glittered like baleful lightning. ‘ You 
did not think I was so poor a fool as to be taken in with a sham 
marriage !’ she said Scornfully. ‘ I had got a license before I meet 
him in Cambfidge, »nd Mr. Grinley’s friend, who was in orders, 
though he did not know it, perform the ceremony. He thought to 
ruin a poor girl with a sham marriage, and cast her off like an old 
shoe when he was tired of her ; but he reckoned without Julie 1 * 
and she gave a little shrug of her expressive shoulders. 

‘ Have you any proof of this ?’ Herbert asked sternly. He was 
thinking of Lilian, and how to spare her this intolerable shame and 
agony. 

‘ Oh yes, I have proof and witnesses. It was registered here, 
and there is Mr. Grinley and the clergyman.’ 

Herbert felt the bridge was going round with him, and the river 
and the Bi^pks and Trinity library were getting mixed up. 

‘ Oh, spare her to-night !’ he said when he could say anything. 
* Let — let this awful revelation wait till to-morrow. She is so 
innocent and happy, and it would kill her. Oh, Julie, if ypu have 
any mercy, wait till to-morrow !’ 

* If I have any mercy !’ she repeated with a low cruel laugh that 
^ werli shuddering away down the avenue among the trees. ‘ What 

mercy would she show me ? No, Herbert Flowers, I have wait for 
this minit all my life !’ 

She left him standing there powerless to detain her, with an in- 
flexible purposcitin her shining eyes. He watched this terrible 
Nemesis fcross the bridge and pass beneath the archway of Neville’s 
Courts arid when he turned again to look at the river the flame of 
the sunset had died out, but the dark waters were still flecked with 
great drops of blood. 

' ‘ Oh, LiHan, Lilian I’ 
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He hadn’t the heart to go back to his rooms until it was quite 
dark. He stayed out till the college-gates on the river side were 
dosed for the night, and he went round by the road and came in by 
the great gate of Trinity, which was thrown wide open, and the 
company from the Lodge, that he had left going in, were pouring 
out and driving away in flys and hired carriages. There was an un- 
usual amount of confusion, as if the party had broken* up hastily 
before its time, and cabs and hansoms were at a premium. 

As Herbert crossed the Court he noticed the men standing about 
in groups. The college servants and cooks, in their white caps, 
contrary to custom, .were gathered in knots, and a crowd hung 
round the entrance to Neville’s Court. He remembered, with a 
horrible misgiving at his heart, that Spurway’s rooms were 4here, 
and, in a moment it dawned upon him that Julie was making a 
scene. 

He hurried past the groups to his own staircase ; he could not 
bear to ask a question. He sat down in the dark with ,his face in 
his hands, thinking of the misery that had fallen on the woman he 
loved. He never knew how long he had sat there, but he was 
roused suddenly by a knock at his door, and Mr. Routh entered. 

* Are you here, Flowers ?’ he asked hurriedly, standing in the 
doorway, and peering into the darkened room» 

‘ Yes, sir, I am here ; has anything happened V’ 

‘What ! have you not heard 

‘No, indeed, I have heard nothing. I have just come in.’ 

‘ Oh, how can I tell you ?’ the tutor answered, his voice sinking 
to a tone of reluctant horror. ‘ There has been an awful scene 
here with — with that woman, and — and Spurway has blown his 
brains out V 

‘ Good heavens I’ exclaimed Herbert, and he sank back in bis 
chair, 

‘ It appears that woman bad some claim upon him, and she en- 
forced it at an awkward moment. She broke in, indeed^ upon the 
company assembled at the Lodge and demanded to see hlr husband. 
The servants couldn’t get her away, and the poor fellow left the 
place with her, and she followed him to his rooms. . What happened 
there God only knows, but soon after she was screaming like a mad 
woman for help, and when help came it was too late f 

‘ And Miss Howell ?’ said Herbert. 

How bis voice shook ! he scarcely recognised it for bis own, 

‘ Oh, Miss Howell ; she is behaving like an angel ! She is com- 
forting the poor, frenzied mother as if she were her daughter 
indeed,' 

‘ When did this happen ?’ Herbert asked. 

* Not an hour ago. I have just come from there: the scene is 
too awful to think upon; but we can’t get the wretcbed woman 
who has caused all this trouble out of the room. She claims her 
right to stay with him, and nothing but force will move her.’ 
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‘ And Spurway V 

‘ Oh, he is quite dead, and she will not J|eave the body I but it is 
impossible for her to remain. Do you think you could have Ruf 
influence with her ? Will you come over and try to get her 
quietly away T 

Kerbert went over reluctantly enough ; but for the sake of 
Lilian Howfll he undertook the thankless, miserable errand. 

The door of the room was open, and a number of men, the Dean 
among them* were bending over a woman who was crouching on 
the floor, and vainly trying to raise her. On a couch by her side, a 
sheet covered, but not concealed, the rigid outline of the figure 
that lay beneath. There was blood on the sheet, and on the floor, 
and on tbe woman’s dress, and her hand ; and she sat silent and 
still, tnd deaf to all entreaties to move. 

Her face was deadly white, and so contorted by a look of awful 
terror as to be scarcely recognisable for Julie. 

She sat motionless beside the couch, her dark eyes fixed with a 
look of unutterable horror at the dreary outline of the figure 
beneath the sheet ; but she paid no heed to the entreaties of the 
men about her to leave the awful spot. 

Herbert stood for a moment on the threshold paralyzed by the 
<4trange sight ; ^then fie stepped firmly into the room, and, pressing 
through the crowd, tdbk the girl by the arm and raised her from 
her sitting position in spite of herself. 

* Come away, J ulie ; come away 1’ he said sternly. ‘ This is no 
place for you. You have done mischief enough already I' 

The woman clung to his arm in a panic of abject fear, 

‘ It was he himself who did it^ not me. Oh no, indeed it was 
not me. I thought he only threatened to frighten me, and I 
laughed at him, and told him he was too much a coward to do it, 
and oh, mon Dieu ! he did it on the moment, and he fell at my feet 
there, and his blood is all over me I’ 

She shuddered as shp spoke, and drew her dress away from the 
contact wiil^a pool of blood on the floor. Her face was ghastly 
white bene&th the rouge, and her scarlet lips were quite livid. 

‘ Come away,’ said Herbert sternly, not heeding her wild, inco- 
herent talk, and drawing her almost^ roughly with his inexorable 
hand through {he crowd ; * come away ; I tell you this is no place 
for you P 

, Sh Or left the room on his arm cowed like a beaten dog. He drew 
her silently through the court, and beneath the gate, and hurried 
her through the dusky street. He was thankful for the darkness 
•that covered her ; he was thankful to have her there on his arm, 
and to drag her® with his swift, remorseless steps farther and 
farther aw^y from that pure 5 oul whose happiness she had blighted. 

He did not speak once to her all the way, but she babbled on ex- 
cusing herself, and bewailing tbe awful act to which she had 
driven the unhappy man, in incoherent words. 
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* He was mad ; was wild with passion !* she explained in her 
incoherent wa^. * They,called hina down into a room, away from 
the company — they would not let me go in ; and while I talked to 
him my lady came in with her proud face and her scornful eyes, 
and I up and told her I was as good as she now ; that I had wait a 
minit — that I should be my Lady Spurway myself some day ; and 
— and — ^he swore at me, and told me to hold my tongy.e, and took 
me out of the house to his rooms — and I showed him the papers, 
and told him how Mr. Grinley had stood my friend, and brought a 
real parsen, find not a sham one ; and he swore a great oath, and 
cursed Mr. Grinley, and cursed me, and vowed if I did not give up 
my claim upon him he would shoot himself. He offered to buy me 
off !— me, who had waited so long ! Ah, he did not know Julie ! 'I 
laughed at him ; I knew he was a coward, and — oh, mon Difu ! he 
took me at my word — and he fired V 

The woman was shuddering in every limb when Herbert took 
her into the Bull Hotel. He gave her into the hands of the 
chambermaid ; and then he remembered with what fidelity and 
tenderness she had watched beside the dying-bed of his mother, 
and he explained to the woman that she had had a terrible shock, 
and begged her ta look after her. 

Herbert was so shaken by the events of -fhe w^k that, having 
nowhere else in particular to go to, he wenifup to town, and spent 
the first few weeks of the long vacation with Jayne at the Camber- 
well Mission. Lady Millicent, when the inquest was over, had 
taken the body of her son back to Bratton, where it was interred 
with much funereal pomp, in the stately tomb of his ancestors at 
Bideford. An uninvited mourjer, in the deepest of weeds, had 
been present at the funeral, and after the ceremony had come 
up to the house, by the front door, and made her claim for recogni- 
tion by the family as the legally wedded wife of the late heir of 
Bratton. It was a stormy interview, in spite of the solemnity of 
the occasion, and whatever compromises werp made — and the deeply 
beweeded mourner went away smiling behind hen* veil — Julie 
never again darkened the doors of Bratton Court. * 

Jayne had been ordained to a curacy in the neighbourhood of 
Camberwell, and he still kept on his rooms and his work at the 
mission. Harvard had also come up, to get his, hand in, as h« 
termed it, to home mission work on an extensive scale, before ho 
returned to the States. ♦ ^ 

It did Herbert good hammering about the narrow streets and 
markets of Camberwell with these kindred souls. The atmospherei| 
close and heated as it was in the breathless July weather, wal 
purer and clearer than the atmosphere he had lef If behind at Trinity, 
tainted by that horrible tragedy. Nobody in Camberwell was very 
much surprised at the result. No good could by any possibility 
have come of such a shameful mSBallianoe* 
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‘ Madam Jezebel 11 have her turn yet/ said Harvard, with his 
accustomed metaphor, * or there are no snakes !’ • 

Herbert Jearnt a great deal in those rew weeks at the mission. 
He learnt that this strange race that he worked among, that were 
steeped to the lips in wretchedness and ignorance, had very true 
and warm human hearts, and had exactly the same feelings as him- 
self. He found out very soon that with a little sympathy and a 
little help they would be enabled to live very true and honest 
artisan lives, and lift their heads above the low clouded atmosphere 
of poverty and distress. 

‘ If I were staying here,’ said Harvard one day, emerging from a 
frouzy court, where a number of sturdy young fellows were loung- 
ing about out of work, ‘ I should start a barrow-mission.' 

‘A barrow- mission Jayne repeated; he had always got his 
eyes and his ears open for suggestions. 

‘ Yes,’ said Harvard, * I would let out barrows in any number to 
these fellows ; and I would set them up with a small loan or gift, 
enough to stock them, and put them in the way of independence, 
at any rate.’ 

‘ They would never repay the loan,’* said Herbert moodily — ^he 
hadn’t much faith in the people ; the men of Trinity hadn’t made 
the acquaintapoe of 'the masses until the mission was started. All 
honour to the ‘mission 1 — ‘ They would get drunk the first day upon 
the proceeds, and most likely sell the barrows.’ 

‘ No, no, no 1’ Jayne interrupted quite excitedly. ‘ They would 
do nothing of the kind. Wait until you have lived among the 
people so long as I have, Flowers, and seen them in their own homes, 
before you make such a cruel — forgive me for saying so — such an 
unjust assertion. I will give you an instance in my own experience. 
Not long ago I was walking in a very crowded thoroughfare with a 
friend, a Trinity man, who had once been a curate about here, but 
had left the parish for some years, and, being in town, was staying 
with me a few days aji the mission. While we were talking, a cart 
drove up, fe^pd a man, well dressed and with a very cheerful face, 
jumped oilt and rushed up to my friend, and began shaking him 
wildly by the hand* 

* “ I don’t remember you,” said my friend, still shaking him by 
the hand. , 

‘ “ Oh yes, you do, sir,” said the other. I’m Jem Smith, that 
, you helped with the loan of five shillings to buy a sack of potatoes 
with when I was starving and broke down. I got a .barrow and 
sold them all out in the day, and brought you back the money at 
night ; but you wouldn’t take it, sir — no, that you wouldn’t. You 
sent me (jack to buy some more, and I brought it back night after 
night till I didn’t want it no longer, and then you lent it to another 
man. That five shillings of yours, sir, was the luckiest five shil- 
lings I ever had hi my life. I’ve got three shops now, and a horse 
and cart ” (and a very fine horse and cart it was, too), “ and a good 
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homo for the missis and the children ; and weVe all got to thank 
you for it. Not remember me, sir I Why, I'd know you among a 
thousand I I humbly thank you again, sir, and- — God l^less you 

* My friend was very much moved, but he only said, “ God bless 
you, Jem Smith I’* and wrung his hand. The people round stared 
at us, for we all had tears in our eyes, and were blowing our noses 
like great schoolboys. Not trust the people indeed I' ^ 

Jayne made a note of Harvard's suggestion. He made mady 
notes of useful schemes, which a little bird carried ^o a* certain 
house in a West-End park, which Herbert was surprised to hear 
was being dismantled. Mary Barclay was going abroad, and the 
great house was to be let. But the work was to go on the same 
during her absence in the hands of this wise almoner of her bounty. 
As many public-houses as he could get the lease of, Jayn« had 
already shut up and turned into coffee-palaces. But Mary Bar- 
clay's philanthropy did not end in coffee and buns. 

Passing through the rooms of an infirmary in the neighbourhood 
of the mission, Jayne pointed out to Herbert a new ward, with the 
name recently painted up in bright red letters above the door, ‘ The 
Euby Ward.’ 

As they walked homeward, Jayne told him^ the touching story 
connected with it. ^ 

* You remember that packet, Flowers, you 6ent up to be given to 
the strange nurse who fainted after the operation that night when 
Miss Barclay was there ?’ 

* Yes,' said Herbert. ‘ The packet was hers ; it had been en- 
trusted to me.' 

‘ Well, the day after I sent it to the Home where she belonged ; 
it was brought back to me with ^a note from Sister Ursula, the 
name by which sbe was known. The Sister who brought it told 
me that she had been removed, by her own wish, to a Home in the 
East-End, where the work was heavier and much more trying. 
The packet contained, as you doubtless j^now^ some valuable 
jewels, and the note begged that they might be sol^ for some 
charitable purpose connected with the Trinity Missiori. I could 
not go through London selling rubies, so I packed them up with 
the letter, and sent them to Miss Barclay.’ 

‘ To Mary Barclay !’ Herbert interrupted. ‘ 01;i, Jayne, you 
don't know who this woman was ?' 

‘No, my dear fellow ; how should I?’ And then he saw a strange, 
look in Herbert’s face. * You don’t — really — mean >’ he stam- 
mered, the light beginning to dawn upon him. 

‘ I do indeed. She was the woman that you prayed that Geraint 
should be prevented from marrying.' c, ^ 

‘God bless me!’ said Jayne simply; ‘and did Miss Barclay 
know it ?’ 

‘ She will never know it,’ said Herbert, ‘ unless jrou tell her. But 
what did she do about the rubies ?’ 
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* She kept them herself, and sent me five hundred pounds for 

them. With this we have built a ward in the infirmary for sick 
children— it was a woman’s gift, remember— and w^ have called it 
“ The Enby Ward/^ 

Some days after this Herbert happeneQ, while walking aimlessly 
in the West-End on a broiling afternoon, to step into the auction 
rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods, merely, indeed, to 
get out of the sun, when in walking through their great galleries 
his eye rested on a little Chelsea figure that he thought he had seen 
before. 

It was only a little brown-eyed Chelsea Cupid. JThere are 
thousands of others like it in the world, but Herbert stopped 
before it as if there were no other, and greeted it as if it were an 
old acquaintance. He could not mistake it, as it stood there in the 
sunlight alone — ks fellow was on his mantelpiece at Trinity, And 

then, when he looked round upon all the costly china and pictures 
and furniture that crowded these great rooms, he suddenly remem- 
bered where he had seen it all last, and the pale face of its fair 
owner rose up before him— not as he had seen it proudly among 
these, but as he last saw it in the sunset-light across Geraint's grave. 

The Rubens from the great dining-room, the Guidos, the Van 
Dycks, were looking down upon him from their great gilded frames 
as they had lo^ed at him on that first day when his iron heels 
made such a dreadful noise on the marble floor. 

The door of the office was open, and a clerk was standing there 
disengaged, and Herbert went up to the counter and asked for a 
catalogue. 

‘ I don’t know whether I am justified in asking the question,' he 
said modestly, * but would you mind telling me the name of the 
lady to whom these things belong?' 

‘ I don’t think it is any secret,’ the clerk replied, ^ though the 
name does not appear on the catalogue. They are the property of 
a Miss Barclay, and are sold for some charitable purpose.’ 

Jayne knew all about it, of course. The charitable object had 
been his o\f* pet project. Mary Barclay was selling the luxurious 
lares etpenates of her youth for the establishment and endowment 
of an industrial Home at the East-End. 

‘ That woman’s about hit the right nail on the hefldj’ said 
Harvard approvingly, when he heard the story ; * she’s giving the 
])eople a chances of helping themselves, any way. If she’d only get 
rid of ^at^cussed pile, I’d marry her myself 1’ 

*No‘^ really, would you, Jack?’ said Tayne, his kind old face 
beaming across the teapot, a^ he filled Harvard’s cup to the brim. 

I don’t think you’ll have very long to wait.* 
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COPTER XXXVII. . 

A FELLOW OF TRINITY. 

* Oh, ye wise ! we arise out of failures, dreams, disasters ; 

We arise to be your masters.’ 

HERBERT^was back again at Trinity. He wore a long B.A. gown 
now, with* ribbons on it, that he made no attempt to hide, and a 
fur hood over his surplice, and sat in great dignity in the Bachelors’ 
seats in chapel, and at the Fellows’ table in Hall. 

He was a Fellow of Trinity ! . 

He sat at the high table now, and the grave portraits Bf the 
founders and the illustrious dead looked down upon him approv- 
ingly. 

The ardours, the sorrows, the struggle.? of the race, were all over ; 
only the brilliant achievement remained. The great cloud of wit- 
nesses that looked down from those old rafters overhead upon 
those who feasted there had never approved^ a more nobly earned 
success in the rich intellectual history of the past pf Trinity. 

He wore his honours as he had worn his misfortunes, with be- 
coming modesty, and was warmly welcomed by the grave, scholarly 
old Fellows who sat round the great horseshoe table in the Combi- 
nation Boom. 

Perhaps he never quite realized until he sat there, on that first 
night of his Fellowship after Hall, mute and wondering, enjoying 
the walnuts and the wine — and rll that the walnuts and the wine 
round that horseshoe table represented of scholarly and philo- 
sophical learning and culture — how great had been his success I 

He had received the appointment of lecturer on the classical 
side, and had already as many private pupils, as he could take. His 
spare furniture bad been removed to a noble suit%*^of Fellow’s 
rooms in the Cloister Court. The worn, faded bit of carpet was 
there beside his bed — it looked terribly out of place, but he 
wouldn’t have exchanged it for the finest rug from the looms of 
Persia— and his old narrow shaving-glass, that had so often 
reflected his sorrowful face, and the book-shelves with the dear 
old musty classics in their shabby bindings, and the 'o^d coach’s 
silver inkstand in a place of honour, with the inscription well 
brushed up. 

The two little Chelsea Cupids — the dear little man that ho haif 
wept over in his childhood, and Mary Barclay’s ^ift — stood side by 
side, and were the presiding lares et penates of his lonely hearth, 
I’he ladies of the ballet, and the pets of the ring, with .many other 
reminiscences of his undergraduate days, were^^now adorning his 
old b^dmaker’s best parlour ; but the bishops and divines wero 
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hanging on his panelled walls, and gave a scholarly air to his bare 
rooms, , • 

During his first term of residence in Cloister Court he hj^ 
received a brief letter from Lilian Howell. It consisted of a few 
meagre lines, begging his forgiveness for the cruel injustice she 
had done him for so many months — and nothing more. 

He replied as briefly, freely and frankly forgiving the unfounded 
suspicions and misunderstandings that had blighted his life— and 
nothing morh. 

Another niece was keeping house for the Master of Trinity, 
and Lilian Howell was living abroad. For two whole weary years 
she never appeared in the courts of Trinity and when, in the 
third year, she reappeared at intervals in a nurse’s garb, as an 
occasional visitor at the Lodge, there were few men left in Trinity 
who Remembered her sad story. 

A great deal had happened during these two years. Mr. Routh, 
WHO nad alwrays remained Herbert’s kindest and wisest friend, had 
had a paralytic seizure, and Herbert was acting as his deputy. He 
had also been ordained meanwhile. It had not been his intention 
to enter the Church, but his kind old tutor had pressed it upon 
him. 

* One never ^nows*what may happen,’ he said one day, in talking 
to Herbert about th^? future. ‘ The unexpected, as a rule, does 
happen, but it is alw£^s as well to be prepared. I think it would 
be a wise step, and certainly it would be a safe one, to enter the 
Church ; and you have no conscientious scruples ?’ 

‘ No, thank God 1’ said Herbert humbly ; and so he was ordained. 

Jayne had come up for his M.A. degree meanwhile. He was 
vicar now in the parish where he>was formerly curate, and he was 
still working hard at the misdon. 

Brown had done great things in a fresh field of missionary 
enterprise in Africa, and there was some talk of founding a new 
colonial bishopric. She cause had spread with the rapidity and 
astonishin^ljesults of the old Apostolic days. Perhaps in the fiery 
zeal of the* humble son of Trinity, there was something of the 
Apostolic ardour of the men of old, who held not their lives dear, 
but counted all things but dross in comparison with the blessedness 
of their Master’s service. 

Harvard had#returned to the States, a pioneer of the great wave 
of mu^ulStr Christianity that has spread from one end of the 
Western Continent to the other. He is still the best half-back in 
the States, and the champion oar of Harvard ; and his athletic 
•friends admit that he hits out as straight from the shoulder in the 
pulpit as he does^n the ring — which is admitting a great deal. ' 

He has Reft a record behind him in the old country— a record, 
we will hope an enduring one — with which his name will ever be 
associated. Not fh the gold-emblazoned roll of the Honoris Causd 
of Emmanuel College, not in the stirring records of the Cambridge 
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University Athletic Club, not in the reports of the Union debates, 
though in all these he haa won distinction. Who can ever predict 
wuich of all the acts of a^useful, many-sided Mfe will be longest 
remembered — will survive the rest ? 

The barrow mission that he suggested to Jayne, on a steaming 
hot July day in the slums of London, is now an accomplished fact, 
and in order to perpetuate the name of its originatorTt is called 
‘The Harvard Mission,’ * 

Dining his last long vacation abroad — and Herbert spent much of 
his leisure tim^ now on the Continent — he had come across an old 
friend most unexpectedly. It was in the c^’owded Casino at Monte 
Carlo. A woman with dark hair and cxniessive shoulders was 
playing at one of the tables. Herbert thought he knew the fringe ; 
but her back was tow’ards him, and a faint odour of patchoul' was 
in his nostrils. 

In a moment the old schoolroom at Bratton rose up before him : 
the tired little mother, the unruly children, and the pretty gouver- 
nanta down at heel. The lady, with a naive shrug of her expressive 
shoulders, which were already too much en evidence^ drew in her 
winnings, and Herbert’s near neighbour gave an impatient ‘ pshaw V 
as the croupier gathered in his stakes. 

‘ That woman has the devil’s luck !’ he said impatii&ntly. 

‘ Who is she ?' Herbert avsked carelessly. 

‘ Oh, Madame Grinley ; there is some colltfeion between her and 
the croupier, I am sure.’ 

And the man who had lost his money went out of the room 
cursing his folly. 

‘ Madame Grinley !’ Herbert repeated to himself, as he loitered 
slowly round the table watching tne players. The croupier’s inex- 
orable rake gathered in the stakes, and still the silly lambkins 
crowded round the table eager to be fleeced. Herbert’s honest eyes 
followed the rake home. The croupier was so absorbed in the 
game that he did not see him. Herbert caugbb the fiery ^gleam of a 
great opal on the white fingers that mechanically drew in the rake, 
and he raised his eyes to the man’s face. 

The, croupier was Mr. Grinley. 

Herbert hurried out of the room ; he had no wish to renew that 
long-forgotten acquaintance. He had to pass on the other side of 
the table, and as he came opposite the fair winner of nth e stakes, 
who had been pointed out to him as Madame Grinley, he ix^volun- 
tarily looked across the table. The lady looked up at the same 
moment, and beneath the well-remembered fringe he encountered 
the shining dark eyes of Julie. 

During that third year Mr. Routh failed visibly, but growing 
mellower, and kinder, and gentler with the yeags. He had quite 
lost the use of one side now, and had to be carried up the stairs he 
had trod so many years with such dignity, and he was wheeled into 
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chapel a feeble, broken-down old man, whose working day was 
spent. But he was still a tutor of Trinity. Herbert was deputy 
tutor, and did all his work beside his own. His hands were nii|ch 
too full now to thmk about the lonel/, unrewarded future that he 
had once told himself lay before him. Time had softened the 
bitterness of his sorrow, and his mind was flowing again in its 
long-accui^tomed channels, with all his sympathies quickened and 
enlarged. JT here was a great gap already between him and the 
undergraduates whose ranks he had so lately left. They looked up 
to him with a reverential awe as if he were a Don, apd came to him 
for advice and counsel as if he had been years their senior. 

Mr. Bouth had no need to urge upon him, as he always was 
urging upon him in their solitary walks — at least, Herbert did the 
waPcing, and pushed the paralyzed tutor’s chair before him through 
the trim paths of the Fellows^ gardens — to be generous and lenient 
in dealing with the faults and follies of other men. His own ex- 
perience had already taught him that gentle lesson. 

They sometimes encountered Lilian Howell and the old Master 
in these secluded w’^alks, and the two feeble old scholars would 
babble away beneath the chestnuts, while the young people dropped 
behind — and talked about the weather. 

They did ^ot always talk about the weather ; but they never 
referred to those sad days clouded by suspicion— to the dreadful 
tragedy that had |ieen enacted in Neville’s Court. The old, 
pleasant, unreserved intercourse of those happy days after Herbert’s 
accident on the river, when the gracious mistress presided over the 
Lodge, was renewed as if there bad been no break. 

Lilian Howell had offered herself, and been accepted by the 
Church Missionary Socie*ty, formwork in the Zenana Mission in the 
East, and she was completing a six months* probation of nursing 
at Addenbroke’s Hospital before being sent to the front of the battle. 

Herbert had some thoughts of going too, and he seriously talked 
the matter over v.44h Mr. Routh, who smilingly dissuaded him. 
The coll^ couldn’t spare him. 

Two events happened on the memorable blue day in June when 
he took his M.A. degree. Mr. Routh resigned his office of college 
tutor, and the Seniority unanimously invited Herbert to fill his 
place, and elected him a Senior Fellow. 

When he cf^me back from the Senate-house, blushing above his 
new^<?41k M.A. hood, the old tutor gave him some friendly advice. 

‘ The next change will be scarlet,’ he said, smiling and stroking 
the white gleaming silk folds with his feeble hand ; ‘ but I shall 
not be here to^see it. 1 want you to promise me, Flowers, now 
that you will ^ in my place, to deal with the great trust that has 
been committed to you more kindly and wisely than I have. 
Looking back i^pon my life here, I am constrained to acknowledge 
that I have been hard and unsympathetic, and extreme to mark 
what has been done amiss. I have never sought to win the con- 
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fidence of the men, nor encouraged them to come to me in their 
troubles. When the Blacjc Book is opened hereafter, with the 
dreary records of the useful careers that have been blighted 
through undue severity, may the Recording flngel deal more 
leniently with me than I have dealt with the }oung thoughtless 
lives that have been committed to me ! 

‘Remember always, Flowers, while upholding the dignity of the 
college, to spoil no man’s life by harshness or undue sev^ity. Re- 
member, however just the sentence, that they have their lives to 
live, and give them, for my sake, another chance. In order that 
this -warnings and injunction may be ever fresh in your mind, I 
have, with the Master’s permission, had a dovecote set up in the 
Fellows’ gardens, to remind you, as you see the pigeons wheeling 
above, of the vain^ foolish flights of youth when first set free from 
restraint.’ 

Ilerbert put on his cap after Hall, and crossed the court to see 
the dovecote in the Fellows’ gardens instead of going back to his 
rooms. As he came out of Hall the postman put a letter in his 
hands. It was from Jayne, and he read it as he went through the 
avenue, with the sunlight falling down through the branches on his 
path. Jayne had great news to tell. 

‘Dear old Brown,’ he wrote, ‘is doing wonders. He quite 
shames us with his energy and enthusiasm. He has oeaten us all 
in the race. The new bishopric question is se'jtled, and Brown is 
to be the first Bishop. Think of him, dear old' fellow, after all his 
failures and disasters ! And — how am I to tell you? — he is coming 
home to marry Mary Barclay !’ 

There was such a singing in Herbert’s ears, and such a mist 
before his eyes when he stood hefo:^ the new dovecote, that he did 
not notice that another person was viewing with mild astonish- 
ment this unwonted sight in the Fellows’ gardens. 

The dovecote was already tenanted, and the pigeons were cooing 
and trotting in and out of their new home, on^J^ousekeeping cares 
intent ; and in the old nests in the tall elm-trees above^lhe rooks 
were babbling and chiding ; and all the glowing colours of the 
bright June day were glowing brighter, and warmer, and mellower 
as the spn went down. 

Lilian Howell was the first to speak, as she stood in the sunshine, 
in her sweet nurse’s garb, with the pigeons cooing overhead. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Flowers, whose is this ?’ she asked. ‘ Wh^ifl^ does it 
mean ?’ 

Then Herbert told her the story of his last success, and how this 
had been set up as a warning and a guide to him. She congratu- 
lated hina in broken words, for there were tears ^already in her 
foolish eyes. 

And then he told her— where he got his courage from be never 
knew — that this was the proud and happy momefit that he ha4 
looked forward to since the first day he had been in Trinity. This 
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little hand, that he had somehow, without his knowing, already 
pinioned, was the prize he had worked for eve/y day and hour 
since he had been admitted a scholaij of Trinity, This was the 
goal he had laboi ’'ed for ; this was the success he sought — this the 
sunlmit, the end 6f all his ambitions 1 

The old, old story has been told so many times ; and the same, 
very same, words have been said over and over again ; and there 
is nothing «new under the sun ! 

The sun was quite tired of hearing it, and it slipped discreetly 
oif the grass, and climbed the gray wall of the college chapel, and 
crept along the roof, and up into the sky, while Herbert was still 
talking. And as they lingered still, side by side, in the old Fellows* 
gardens, with the colours deepening and the shadows lengthening, 
all *tbe cooing and the chiding were borne to them across the dewy 
fields, with all their sweet, solemn lessons of hope and warning; 
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